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CHAP. XXVIL 
HENRY VIII. 

Popularity of the new king — His minijlers — Ptu 
nisbment of Empfon and Dudley— King's marriage 

— Foreign affairs — Julius II. — League of 
Cambray — War -with France — Expedition to 
Fontarabia — Deceit of Ferdinand — Return of 

• the English — Leo X. — A parliament — War 
reitb Scotland — Wolfey minifter— His character 

— Invajion of France — - Battle of Guinegate — 
Battle of F louden — Peace wtb France. 



A HE death of Henry VII. had been attended chap* 
•with as open and vifible a joy among the people xxvih 
as decency would permit; and the acceffion and is©$. 
coronation of his Ton, Henry VIII. fpread univer- 
Vol. V. B 
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3 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

chap, fally a declared and unfeigned fatisfndion. Inftead 

xxvn. of a monarch, jealous, fevere, and avaricious, 
no* who, in proportion as he advanced in years, 

popularity was finking ftill deeper in thofe unpopular vices; 

king. a young prince of eighteen had fucceeded to the 

throne, who, even in the eyes of men of fenfe, 
gave promifing hopes of his future condudl, 
much more in thofe of ^he people, always en- 
chanted with novelty, youth and royal dignity. 
The beauty and vigor of hisperfon, accompani- 
ed with dexterity in every manly exercife, was 
farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the appear- 
ance of fpirit and adlivity in all his demeanour \ 
His father, in order to remove him from the 
knowledge of public bufinefe, had hitherto oc- 
cupied him entirely in the purfuits of literature ; 
and the proficiency which he made, gave no 
bad prognoftic of his parts and capacity \ Even 
the vices of vehemence, ardor, and impatience, 
to which he was fubjed, and which afterwards 
degenerated into tyranny, were confidered only 
as faults, incident to unguarded youth, which 
would be correded, when time had brought 
him to greater moderation and maturity. And 
as the contending titles of York and Lancafter 
•were now at laft fully united hi his perfon , men 
juftly expedted from a prince , obnoxious to no 
party, that impartiality of adminiftration, which 
had long been unknown in England. 

x T. Mori. Lucubr. p. 18*. a Father Paul, lib. I. 
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TrtESE favorable prepoffeffions of the public € h a p. 
were encouraged by the meafures which Henry xxvii. 
embraced in the commencement of his reign. xs *** 
His grandmother , the countefs of Richmond and 
Derby, was ftill alive; and as fhe was a woman 
much celebrated for prudence and virtue, he wife- 
ly (howed great deference to her opinion in the 
eftablifhment of his new council. The members HfcmUiip 
were, Warham, archbifhop of Canterbury, and tun. 
chancellor; the earl of Shrewsbury, fteward; 
lord Herbert, chamberlain; Sir Thomas Lovel, 
matter of the wards aud conftable of the Tower ; 
Sir Edward Poynings, comptroller; Sir Henry 
Marney, afterwards lord Marney; Sir Thomas 
Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, 
do&or of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat \ Thefe 
men had long been accuftomed to bufinefs under 
the late king, and were the leaft unpopular of 
all the minifters employed by that monarch. 

But the .chief competitors ^or favor and au- 
thority under the new king, were the earl of 
Surrey, treafurer, andFox, bifhopof Winchefter, 
Secretary and privy feal. This prelate , who en- 
joyed great credit during all the former reign f 
had acquired fuch habits of caution and frugality 
as he could not eafily lay afide; and he ftill op- 
pofed , by his remonftrances ,. thofe fchemes of 
diffipation and expence , which the youth and pat 
fions of Henry rendered agreeable to him. But 
Surrey was a more dexterous courtier ; and though 

1 Herbert, Stowe, p. 4§G- Hollingfhed, pag. 799. 
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4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

o H a P.. few had borne a greater fhare in the frugal politics 
xxvii. f the late icing , he knew how to copforra hira- 
1509. felf to the humor of his new matter ; and no one 
was fo forward in promoting that liberality, 
pleafure, and magnificence, which began to pre- 
vail under the young monarch \ By this policy 
he ingratiated himfelf with Henry ; he made ad- 
vantage , as* well as the other courtiers, of the 
lavilh difpofition of his matter; and he engaged 
liim in fuch a courfe of play and idlenefs as render- 
ed him negligent of affairs, and willing to intruft 
the government of the (late entirely into the 
hands of his minifters. The great treafures am- 
affed by the late king, were gradually diflipated 
in the giddy expences of Henry. One party of 
pleafurefucceeded to another: Tilts, tournaments 
and caroufals were exhibited with all the magni- 
ficence of the age : And as the prefent tranquil- 
lity of the public permitted the court to indulge 
itfelf in every ajmufement, ferious bufinefs was 
but little attended to. Or if the king intermitted 
the courfe of his feftivity, he chiefly employed 
himfelf in an application to mufic and literature, 
vhich were his favorite purfuits,' and which 
were well adapted to his genius. He had made 
fuch proficiency in the former art, as even to 
compofe fome pieces of churchmufic which were 
fung in his chapel \ He was initiated in the 
elegant learning of the ancients. And though he 
was fo unfortunate as to be feduced into a ftudy 

4 Lord Herbert. ? Ibid. 
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no* 



of the barren controverfies of the Schools, which chap. 
■were 'then fafhionable, and had chofen Thomas xxvu. 
Aquinas for hi* favorite author , he dill difcover- 
cd a capacity fitted for more ufeful and enter- 
taining knowledge. 

The frank and carelefs humor of the king, as 
it led him to diflipate the treafures, amafled by 
his father, rendered him negligent in protecting 
the inftruments whom that prince had employed 
in his extortions. A proclamation being iflued 
to encourage complaints, the rage of the people 
was let loofe on all informers, who had fo long 
exercifed an unbounded tyranny over the nation ': 
They were thrown into prifon , condemned to 
the pillory, and mod of them loft their lives by 
the violence of the populace. Empfon and Dudley, 
who were mod expofed to public hatred, were 
immediately fummoned before the council , in 
order to anfwer for their condudl, which had 
rendered them fo obnoxious. Empfon made a 
flirewd apology for himfelf , ms well as for his 
aflbciate. He told the council, that, fo far from 
his being juftly expofed to cenfure for his paft 
condud, his enemies themfelves grounded their 
clamor on adions, which feemed rather to merit 
reward and approbation: That a ftrid execution 
of law was the crime, of which he and Dudley 
were accufed; though that law had been eftablifhed 
by general confent , and though they had a&ed 



Punishment 
of Empfon 
and Dudley. 



Herbert, Stowe, p. 48$. 
Polyd. Virg. lib. 27. 



Hollingfhed, p. 799. 
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G H A p. in obedience to the king, to whom the adminif- 
£xvn. tration of juftice was intrufted by th£ conftitution : 
iso9. That it belonged not to them , who were inftru- 
ments in the hands of fupreme pow^r, to deter- 
mine what laws were recent or obfolete, expedient 
or hurtful; fince they were all alike valid, fo long 
as they remained unrepealed by the legiflature : 
That it was natural for a licentious populace to 
murmur againft the reflraints of authority; but 
all wife dates had ever made their glory confift 
in the juft diftribution of rewards and punifhments, 
and had annexed the former to the obfervancc 
and enforcement of the laws, the latter to their 
violation and infraction : And that a fudden over- 
throw of all government might be expeded f 
where the judges were committed to the mercy 
of the criminals, the rulers to that of the fubjedts 7 . 
Notwithstanding this defence, Empfon and 
Dudley were fent to the Tower; and foon after 
brought to their trial. The ftridt execution of 
laws, however otyblete, could never be imputed 
to them as a crime in a court of judicature; and 
it is likely, that, even where they had exercifed 
arbitrary power, the king; as they had adted by 
the fecret commands of his father , was not wil- 
ling that their condudt fliould undergo too fevere 
a fcrutiny. In order, therefore, to gratify the 
people with the punifliment of thefe obnoxious 
minifters, crimes very improbable, or indeed ab- 
solutely impoflible , were charged upon them ; 

7 Herbert, Hollingfhed, p. 804* 
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that they had entered into a confpiracy againfl chap, 
the fovereign , and had intended , on die death xxvu. 
of the late king, to have feized by force the IS09 - 
adminiftration of government. The jury were 
fo far moved by popular prejudices, joined to 
court influence, as to give a verdicft againfl them; 
which was afterwards confirmed by a bill of at- 
tainder in parliament f f and , at the earned defirc 
of the people , was executed by warrant from 
the king. Thus, in thofe arbitrary times, juftice 
was equally violated , whether the king fought 
power and riches , or courted popularity. 

Henry, while he punifhed the inftruments of 
paft tyranny, had yet fuch deference to former 
engagements as t(T deliberate , immediately after 
his acceffion, concerning the celebration of his 
marriage with the Infanta Catherine , to whom 
he had been affianced during his father's lifetime. 
Her former marriage with his brother, and the *«■«•• mn- 
inequality of their years, were the chief objections, 
urged againfl his efpoufing her: But on the other 
hand, the advantages of her known virtue, mo- 

* This parliament met on the 21ft January, i$io. 
A law was there enaded , in order to prevent fome ab- 
ufes which had prevailed during the late reign. The for- 
feiture upon the penal ftatutes was reduced to the term of 
three years. Cofh and damages were given again ft inform- 
ers upon acquittal of the accufed : More feverc punilh- 
ments were enacted againft perjury : The falfe inquifitions 
procured by Empfon and Dudley, were declared null and 
invalid. Traverfes were allowed; and the time of tender- 
ing them enlarged. 1 H. 8> c. 8» 10, 11 , 12. 
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chat, defty , and fweetnefs of difpofition were infilled 
xxvn. on; the affedion which fhe bore to the king; the 
is-v. large dowry to which fhe was entitled as princefe 
of Wales ; the intereft of cementing a clofe 
alliance with Spain; the neceflity of finding fome 
confederate to counterbalance the power of 
France; the expediency of fulfilling the engage- 
ments of the late king. When thefe confiderations 
were weighed , they determined the council, 
though contrary to the opinion of the primate, 
to give Henry their advice for celebrating the 
.marriage. The countefs of Richmond, who had 
concurred in the fame fentiments with the council, 
3d June died foon after the marriage of her gr&ndfon. 

The popularity of Henry's government, his 
undifputed title, his extenfive authority, his large 
treafures, the tranquillity of his fubjedts, were 
circumftances which rendered his domeftic admi- 
Forefgn af. niftration eafy and profperous: The fituation of 
ftirs. foreign affairs was no lefs happy and defirable. 

Italy continued ftill, as during the late reign, 
to be the centre of all the wars and negociations 
of the European princes ; and Henry's alliance 
was courted by all parties; at the fame time, that 
he was not engaged by any immediate intereft 
or neceflity to take part with any. Lewis XII. 
of France, after his conqueft of Milan , was the 
only great prince that poflefled any territory in 
Italy; and could he have remained in tranquillity, 
he was enabled by his fituation to pfefcribe laws 
to all the Italian princes and republics , and to 
hold the balance among them. But the defire of 
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HENRY VIII. 9 

making a conqueft of Naples , to which he had chap. 
the fame title or pretenfions with his predeceflbr, xxvn. 
ftill engaged him in new enterprifes; and as he n c ** 
forefaw oppofition from Ferdinand, who* was 
Connected both by treaties and affinity with 
Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers 
of intereft , to which the ears of that monarch 
were ever open , to engage him in an oppofite 
confederacy. He fettled with him a plan for 
the partition of the kingdom of Naples and the 
cxpulfion of Frederic: A plan, which the politi- 
cians of that age regarded as the moft egregious 
imprudence in the French monarch , and the 
greateft perfidy in the Spanifh. Frederic , fup- 
ported only by fubjedts, who were either difcon- 
tented with his government, or indifferent about 
his fortunes, was unable to refill fo powerful a 
confederacy, and was deprived of his dominions: 
But he had the fatisfadion to fee Naples imme- 
diately prove the fource of contention among his 
enemies. Ferdinand gave fecret orders to his 
general, Gonfalvo , whom the Spaniards honor 
with the appellation of the great captain, to attack 
the armies of France, and make himfelf matter 
of all the dominions of Naples. Gonfalvo pre- 
vailed in every enterprife, defeated the French 
in two pitched battles, and enfured to his prince 
the entire pofleffion of that kingdom. Lewis , 
unable to procure redrefs by force of arms, was 
obliged to enter into a fruitlefs negociation with 
Ferdinand for the recovery of his (hare of the 
partition; and ail Italy, during fome time, was 
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chap, held in fufpenfe between thefe two powerful 
bcxvn. monarchs. 
1509. There has fcarcely been any period , whea 

the balance of power was better fecured in Europe, 
and feemed more able to maintain itfelf without 
any anxioys concern or attention of the princes. 
Several great monarchies were eftablifhed; and no 
one fo far furpaffed the reft as to give any foun- 
dation , or even pretence, for jealoufy. England 
was united in domeftic peace , and by its fituation 
happily fecured from the invafion of foreigners. 
The coalition of the feveral kingdoms of Spain 
had formed one powerful monarchy , which Fer- 
dinand adminiftered with arcs, fraudulent indeed 
and deceitful , but full of vigor and ability. 
Lewis XII. a gallant and generous prince, had, 
by efpoufing Anne of Britanny , widow to his 
predeceflbr, prefer ved the union with that princi- 
pality , on which the fafety of his kingdom fo 
much depended. Maximilian , • the emperor, 
befides the hereditary dominions of the Auftrian 
family, maintained authority in the empire, and 
notwithftanding the levity of his chara&er, was 
able to unite the German princes in any great 
plan of intereft, at lead of defence. Charles , 
prince of Caftile , grandfon to Maximilian and 
Ferdinand , had already fucceeded to the rich 
dominions of the houle of Burgundy; and being 
as yet in early youth, the government was in- 
truded to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, a princefs 
endowed with fignal prudence and virtue. The 
internal force of thefe feveral powerful ftates , by 
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balancing each other,' might long have maintained 
general tranquillity, had not the a&ive and enter- 
prifing genius of Julius II. an ambitious pontiff , 
firft excited the flames of war and difcord among 
them. By his intrigues, a league had been formed 
at Cambray * , between himfelf , Maximilian , 
Lewis, and Ferdinand; and the objedl of this 
great confederacy was to overwhelm , by their 
united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. Henry, 
■without any motive from intereft or paffion , al- 
lowed his name to be inferted in the confederacy. 
This oppreffive and iniquitous league was but too 
fuccefsful againft the republic. 

The great force and fecure fituation of the 
confiderable monarchies prevented any one from 
afpiring to any conqueft of moment; and though 
this confideration could not maintain general 
peace, or remedy the natural inquietude of men, 
it rendered the princes of this age more difpofed 
to defert engagements and change their alliances, 
in which they were retained by humor and 
caprice , rather than by any natural or durable 
intereft. Julius had no fqoner humbjed the Ve- 
netian republic 3 than he was infpired with a 
nobler ambition , that of expelling all foreigners 
from Italy, or, to fpeak in the ftile affe'ded by 
the Italians of that age , the freeing of that 
country entirely from the dominion of Barba- 
rians r \ He was determined to make the tempeft 
fall firft upon Lewis ; and in order to pave the 
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c h t P. way for this great enterprrfc , he at once fought 
xxvii. for a ground of quarrel with that monarch, and 
courted the alliance of other princes. He declared 
war againft the duke of Ferrara , the confederate 
of Lewis. He folicited the favor of England, by 
fending Henry a facred rofe, perfumed with muflc 
and anointed with chrifm ,x . He engaged in his 
interefts Bambridge, archbilhop of York, and 
Henry's ambafTador at Rome , whom he foon 
after created a cardinal. He drew over Ferdinand 
to, his party , though that monarch , at firft , 
made no declaration of his intentions. And what 
he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with the 
Swifs cantons, who, enraged by fome negledls 
put upon them by Lewis , accompanied with 
contumelious expreffions , had quitted the alliance 
of France, and waited for an opportunity of 
revenging themfelves on that nation, 
wr. While the French monarch impelled the attacks 

of his enemies, he thought it alfo requifite to make 
an attempt on the pope himfelf , and to defpoil 
him, as much as poHible, of that facred character, 
which chiefly rendered him formidable. He eri- 
gaged fome cardinals, difgufted with the violence 
of Julius, to defert him ; and by their authority, 
he was determined , in conjunction with Maximi- 
lian , who ftill adhered to his alliance, to call a 
general council, which might reform the church, 
and check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. 
A council was fummoned at Pifa, which from 

Spelman, ConciL vol. ii. p. £2S* v 
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the beginning bore a very inaufpicious afpedt, and chap. 
promifed little fuccefs to its adherents. Except a xxvil 
few French bifliops, who unwillingly obeyed the **«• 
king's commands in attending the council, all the 
other prelate's kept aloof from an aflembly, which 
they regarded as the offspring of fadliori, intrigue, 
and worldly politics. Even Pifa , the place of 
their refidence, Ihowed them figns of contempt; 
which engaged them to transfer their feffion to 
IVlilan, a city under the dominion of the French 
monarch. Notwithflanding this advantage, they 
did not experience much more refpedful treat- 
ment from the inhabitants of IVlilan; and found 
it neceflary to make another remove to Lyons 1 *. 
Lewis himfeif fortified thefe violent prejudices in 
favor of papal authority, by the fymptoms, which 
he difcovered, of regard , deference, and fubmif- 
fion to Julius-, whom he always fpared , even 
when fortune had thrown into his hands the moft 
inviting opportunities of humbling him. And as 
it was known, that his confort, who had great 
influence over him , was extremely difquieted in 
mind, on account of his difTenfions with the holy 
father, all men prognofticated to Julius final fuc- 
cefs in this unequal conteft. 

The enterprifing pontiff knew his advantages, 
and availed himfeif of them with the utmoft 
temerity and infolence. So much had he negledcd 
his facerdotal character, that he a&ed in perfon 
at the fiege of Mirandola , vifited the trenches , 

Guicciardini, lib. 10. 
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chap, faw fomc of his attendants killed by his fide , 
xxvil. and, like a young foldier; cheerfully bore all the 
rigors of ( winter and a fevere feafon , in purfuit 
of military glory " : Yet was he ftill able to 
throw , even on his mod moderate opponents , 
the charge of impiety and profanenefs. He 
fummoned a council at the Lateran : He put Pila 
under an interdict, and all the places which gave 
fhelter to the fchifmatical council: He excommu- 
nicated the cardinals and prelates who attended it: 
He even pointed his fpiritual thunder againft the 
princes who adhered to it : He freed their fubje&s 
from all oaths of allegiance , and gave their do- 
minions to every one, who could take poffeflioa 
of them. 

Ferdinand of Arragon , who had acquired 
the firname of Catholic , regarded the caufe .of 
the pope and of religion only as a cover to his 
ambition and felfilh politics : Henry, naturally 
fmcere and fanguine in his temper, and the more 
fo on account of his youth and inexperience, was 
moved with a hearty defire of protecting the 
pope from the oppreffion, to which he believed 
him expofed from the ambitious enterprises of 
Lewis. Hopes had been given him by Julius , 
X5U# that the title of moft ChriJUan King x which had 
hitherto been annexed to the crown of France , 
and which was regarded as its moft precious 
ornament, fliould, in reward of his feryices, be 

Guicciardini , lib. 9. 
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transferred to that of England x \ Impatient alfo 6 n L P, 
of acquiring that diftin<flion in Europe, to which xxvu. 
his power and opulence entitled him , he' could **ia. 
not long remain ne.uter amidft the noife of arms; 
and the natural enmity of the Englifli againft 
France, as well as their ancient claims upon that 
kingdom, led Henry to join that alliance, which 
the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed againft 
the French monarch. A herald was fent to 
Paris, to exhort^Lewis not to wage impious war 
againft the fovereign pontiff ; and* when he 
returned without fuccefs , another was fent to 
demand the ancient patrimonial provinces, Anjou* 
Maine, Guienne, and Normandy. This meflage 
was underftood to be a declaration of war ; and 
a parliament , being fummoned , readily granted 4th Febr. 
fupplies for a purpofe fo much favored by the 
Englifli nation ,5 . 

Buon aviso, an agent of the popfe's at London, 
had been corrupted by the court of France, and 
had previoufly revealed to Lewis all the meafures, 
which Henry was concerting againft him. But 
this infidelity did the king inconfiderable preju- 
dice, in comparifon of the treachery, which he 
experienced from the felfifh purpofes of the ally, 
on whom he chiefly relied for affiftance. Fer- 
dinand , his father-in law , had fo long perfevered 
in a courfe of crooked politics , that he began 

14 Cuicciard. lib. n. P. Daniel, voh H. p. ?89?- 
Herbert Hollingflied, p.8*i- " Herbert. Hollingfhedj 
pag. 8n. 
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chap, even to value himfelf on his dexterity in fraud 
xxvir. and artifice ; and he made a boaft of thofe fhame- 
15I2 v ful fuccefles. Being told one day, that Lewis f 
a prince of a very different charader , had com- 
plained of his having once cheated him : " he lies, 
a the drunkard!" faid he, "I have cheated him 
cc above twenty times. " This prince confidered 
his clofe connexions with Henry, only as the 
means which enabled him the better to take ad- 
vantage of his want of experience. He advifed 
him not to invade France by the way of Calais, 
where he himfelf fhould not have it in his power 
Expedition to affift him : He exhorted him rather to fend 
to^onara. forces to Fontarabia , whence he could eafily 
make a conqueft of Guienne, a province, irt 
which , it was imagined , the Englilh had ftill 
fome adherents. He proraifed to affift this con- 
queft by the jundlion of a Spanifh army. And 
fo forward did he feem to promote the interefts 
of his fon-in-law, that he even fent veffels to 
England , in order to tranfport over the forces 
w hich Henry had levied for that purpofe. The 
marquis of Dorfet commanded this armament, 
which Confided of ten thoufand men, moftly in- 
fantry ; lord Howard, fon of the earl of Surrey, 
lord Broke, lord Ferrars, and many others of the 
young gentry and nobility , accompanied him in 
this fervice. All were on fire to diftinguifl) themr 
felves by military atchievements, and to make a 
conqueft of importance for their mafter. The 
fecret purpofe of Ferdinand in this unexampled 
generofity was fufpeded. by no body. 

The 
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The fmall kingdom of Navarre lies oA the c h a p* 
frontiers between France and Spain; and as John xxvil. 
d' Albert, the fovereign, was connected by friend- 1SU ' 
fliip and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity 
feemed favorable to Ferdinand , while the Englifli 
forces were conjoined with his own, and while 
all adherents to the council of Pifa lay under the 
fentence of excommunication , to put himfelf in 
pofleffion of thefe dominions. No fooner, there- 
fore, was Dorfet landed in Guipufcoa, than the 
Spanilh monarch declared his readinefs to joirt 
him with his forces, to make with united arms an 
invafion of France, and to form the fiege of 
Bayonne, which opened the way into Guienne 15 : 
But he remarked to the Englifh general how 
dangerous it might prove to leave behind them 
the kingdom of Navarre, which, being in clofe 
alliance with France , could eafily give admittance 
to the enemy, and cut off all communication 
between Spain and the combined armies. To 
provide againfl; fo dangerous an event, he requir- 
ed , that John fhould ftipulate a neutrality in the 
prefent war; and when that prince exprefled his 
willingnefs to enter into any engagement for that 
purpofe, lie alfo required, that fecurity fhould 
be given for the ftrid: obfervance of it. John 
having likewife agreed to this condition, Ferdi- 
nand demanded, that he fhould deliver into his 
hands fix of the moft confiderable places of his 
dominions, together with his eldeftfon asahoftage, 

Herbert. Hollingflied , p. gij. 
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chap. Tbefe were not terms to be propofed to a fover- 
xxvil. fcign; and as the Spanifh monarch expedted a re- 
fufal, he gave immediate orders to the duke of 
Alva , • his genera], to make an invafion of Na- 
varre, and to reduce that kingdom. Alva foon 
made himfelf matter of all the fmaller towns* and 
being ready to form the fiege of Pampeluna, the 
capital, he fummoned the marquis of Dorfet to 
join him with the Englifh army, and concert to- 
gether all their operations. 

Dorset began to fufped, that the intercfts of 
tiis mafter were very little regarded in all thefe 
tranfactions ; and having no orders to invade the 
kingdom of Navarre, or make war any where 
but in France, he refuted to take any part in 
the enterprife. He remained therefore in his 
quarters at Fontarabia; but fo fubtle was the 
contrivance of Ferdinand, that, even while the 
Englilh army lay in that fituation , it was almoft 
equally ferviceable to his purpofe, as if it had 
a&ed in conjunction with his own. It kept the 
French army in awe, and prevented it from ad- 
vancing to fuccour the kingdom of Navarre; fo 
that Alva, having full leifure to condud the 
fiege, made himfelf mafter of Pampeluna, and 
obliged John to feek for fhelter in France. The 
t Spanifh general applied again to Dorfet, and 
propofed to condudl with united counfels the 
operations of the holy league, fo it was called, 
againft Lewis: But as he dill declined farming 
the fiege of Bayonne, and rather infifted on the 
invafion of the principality of Bcarnc, a part of 
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the king of Navarre's dominions, "which lies on 
the French fide of the Pyrenees, Dorfet, juftly 
fufpicious of his finifter intentions, reprefented, 
that, without new orders from his matter, he 
could not concur in fuch an undertaking. In 
order to procure thefe orders, Ferdinand difpatch- 
ed Martin de Ampios to London; and perfuaded 
Henry , that , by the refradtory and fcrupulous 
humor of theEnglifh general, the moft favorable 
opportunities were loft, and that it was neceflary 
he fliould , on all occafions, ad in concert with 
the Spanifh commander , who was beft acquaint- 
ed with the fituation of the country, and the 
reafons of every operation. But before orders to 
this purpofe reached Spain , Dorfet had become 
extremely impatient; and obferving that bis far- 
ther ftay ferved not to promote the main under- 
taking , and that his army was daily perifhing by 
want and ficknefs , he demanded Ihipping from 
Ferdinand to tranfport them back into England. 
Ferdinand, who was bound by treaty to furnilh 
him with this fupply, whenever demanded, was 
at length, after many delays, obliged to yield 
to his importunity; and Dorfet, embarking his 
troops, prepared himfelf for the voyage. Mean- 
while, the meffenger arrived with orders from 
Henry, that the troops fhould remain in Spain; 
but the foldiers were fo difcontcnted with the 
treatment which they had met with , that they 
mutinied, and obliged their commanders to fet 
fail for England. Henry was much difpleafed 
with the ill fuccefs of this enterprife; and it was 
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Chap, with difficulty, that Dorfct, by explaining the 
xxvil. fraudulent conduit of Ferdinand, wa$at laft able 
151a. to appeafe him. 

There happened this fummer an adion at fea f 
which brought not any more decifive advantage 
to the Englifh, Sir Thomas Knevet , mafter of 
horfe , was fent to the coaft of Britanny with a 
fleet of forty-five fail ; and he carried with him 
Sir Charles Brandon , Sir John Carew , and many 
other young courtiers , who longed for an op- 
portunity of difplaying their valor. After they 
had committed fome depredations, a French fleet 
of thirty-nine fail iffued from Breft, under the 
command of Primauget, and began an engage- 
ment with the Englifh. fire feized the fhip of 
Primauget, ^ho, finding his deftrudion inevita- 
ble, bore do^rn upon the veflel of die Englilh 
admiral, and grappling with her, refolved to 
make her (hare his fate. Both fleets flood fome 
time in fufpenfe, as fpe&ators of this dreadful 
engagement; and all men faw with horror the 
flames which confumed both vcffels, and heard 
the cries of fury and defpair , which came from 
the miferable combatants. At laft, the French 
veflel blew up; and at the fame time deftroyed 
the Englifh ". The reft of the French fleet made 
' their efcape into different harbours. 

The war > which England waged againft 
France , though it brought no advantage to the 

Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. Stowe , p. 490. Lan- 
quet's Epitome of chronicles, fol. 27 J. 
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former kingdom, was of great prejudice to the chap. 
latter; and by obliging Lewis to withdraw his xxvu. 
forces for the defence of his own dominions, loft *su. 
him that fuperiority , which his arms , in the 
beginning of the campaign , had attained in 
Italy. Gafton de Foix , his nephew , a young 
hero , had been intruded with the command of 
the French forces; and in a few months performed 
fuch feats of military art and prowefs, as were 
fufficient to render illuftrious the life of the oldeft 
captain x \ His career finilhed with the great battle 
of Ravenna , which , after the rood obftinate 
conflidl, he gained over the Spanifh and papal 
armies. He perifhed the very moment his vi&ory 
was complete; and with him perifhed the fortune 
of the French arms in Italy. The Swifs , who 
had rendered themfelves extremely formidable by 
their bands of difciplined infantry , invaded the 
Milanefe with a numerous army , and raifed up 
that inconftant people to a revolt againft the do- 
minion of France. Genoa followed the example 
of the dutchy; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, 
entirely loft his Italian conquefts, except fome 
garrifons ; and Maximilian Sforza , the fon of 
Ludovic, was reinftated in poffeffion of Milan. 

Julius difcovered extreme joy on the difcona- 
fiture of the French; and the more fo, as he had 
been beholden for it to the Swifs , a people , 
whofe councils, he hoped, he fhould always he 

Guicciard , lib. 10. 
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able to influence and govern. The pontiff fur- 
vived this fuccefs a very little time ; and in his 
place was chofen John de IYIedicis, who took the 
appellation of Leo X. and proved one of the 
moft illuftrious princes that ever fat on the papal 
throne. Humane, beneficent , generous, affable; 
the patron of every art , and friend of every 
virtue "; he had a foul no lefs capable of form- 
ing great defigns than his predeceffor, but was 
more gentle, pliant, and artful in employing 
means for the execution of them. The fole de- 
fecit, indeed, of his character was too great fineffe 
and artifice; a fault, which, both as a prieft and 
an Italian , it was difficult for him to avoid. By 
the negotiations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian 
was detached from the French intereft; and Henry, 
notwithftanding his difappointments in the former 
campaign , was flill encouraged to profecute his 
warlike meafures againft Lewis. 

HENRY had fummoned a new feflion of parlia- 
rnent 1 *, and obtained a fupply for his enterprife. 
It was a polltax , and impofed different fums , 
according to the ftation and riches of the perfon. 
A duke payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, a 
baron four pounds, w knight four marks; every 
man valued at eight hundred pounds in goods , 
four marks. An impofition was alfo granted of 
two fifteenths and four tenths *\ By thefe fup- 
plies, joined to the treafure, which had been left 
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by his father , and which was not yet entirely c H A *• 
diflipated, he was enabled to levy a great army, xxyii. 
and render himfelf formidable to his enemy. The X * M# 
Englilh are faid to have been much encouraged 
in this enterprife , by the arrival of a veflel in 
the Thames under the papal banner. It carried 
prefents of wine and hams to the king, and the 
more eminent courtiers; and fuch fond devotion 
was at that time entertained towards the court of 
Rome , that thefe trivial prefents were every 
where received with the greateft triumph and 
exultation. 

In order to prevent all difturbances from Scot- 
land, while Henry's arms fliould be employed on 
the continent, Dr. Weft, dean of Windfor, was 
difpatched on an embaffy to James, the king's 
brother-in-law; and inftrudions were given him 
to accommodate all differences between the king- 
doms , as well as to difcover the intentions of 
the court of Scotland *\ Some complaints had 
already been made on both fides. On/e Barton , 
a Scotchman, having fuffered injuries from the 
Portugueze, for which he could obtain no redrefs, 
had procured letters of marque againft that nation; 
but he had no fooner put to fea , than he was 
guilty of the groffeft abufes , committed depre^ 
dations upon the Englilh , and much infefted the 
narrow feas *\ Lord Howard and Sir Edward 
Howard, admirals, and fons of the earl of Surrey, 

V Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. * f Stowe, p. 489. 
HoFLingihed, p. gn. 
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failing out againft him, fought him in a defperate 
adion , -where the pirate was killed ; and they 
brought his fliips into the Thames. As Henry 
refufed all fatisfadion for this ad of juftice, fome 
of the borderers, \Vho wanted but a pretence for 
depredations , entered England under the com- 
mand of lord Hume, warden of the marches, 
and committed great ravages on that kingdom. 
Notwithftanding thefe mutual grounds of diffatis- 
fadlion , matters might eafily have been accom- 
modated, had it .not been for Henry's intended 
invafion of France , which roufed the jealoufy of 
the Scottilh nation 3 \ The ancient league, which 
fubfifted between France and Scotland , was con- 
ceived to be the ftrongeft band of connexion ; 
and the Scots univerfally believed , that , were it 
not for the countenance which they received from 
this foreign alliance , they had never been able 
fo long to maintain their independence againft a 
people fo much fuperior. James was farther in- 
cited to take part in the quarrekby the invitations 
of Anne, queen of France, whofe knight he had 
ever in all tournaments profeffed himfelf , and who 
fummoned him , according to the ideas of roman- 
tic gallantry, prevalent in that age, to take the 
field in her defence , and prove himfelf her true 
arid valorous champion. The remonftrances of 
his confort and of bis wifeft counfellors were in 
vain oppofed to the martial ardor of this prince. 
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He firft fent a fquadron of fliips to the affiftance chap. 
of France; the only fleet which Scotland feems xxvir. 
ever to have poflefled. And though he ftill made mis. . 
profeflions of maintaining a neutrality, the Eng- 
lilh ambaflador eafily forefaw, that a war would 
in the end prove inevitable; and he gave warning 
of the danger to his mafter, who fent the earl of 
Surrey to put the borders in a pofture of defence, 
and to refill the expelled invafion of the enemy. 
Henry, all on fire for military fame, was 
little difcouraged by this appearance of a diverfion 
from the north; and fo much the lefs , as he 
flattered himfelf with the affiftance of all the 
confiderable potentates of Europe in his invafion . 
of France, The pope ftill continued to thunder 
out his excommunications againft Lewis , and 
all the adherents of the fchifmatical council : The 
Swifs cantons made profeflions of violent animo- 
fity againft France: The ambafladors of Ferdinand 
and Maximilian had figned with thofe of Henry 
a treaty of alliance againft that power , and had 
ftiputeted the time and place of their intended 
invafion : And though Ferdinand difavowed his 
ambaflador, and even figned a truce for a twelve- 
jnonth with the common enemy; Henry was not 
yet fully convinced of his felfilh and finifter in- 
tentions, and ftill hoped for his concurrence after 
the expiration of that term. He had now got a 
minifter who complied with all his inclinations, 
and flattered him in every fcheme , to which his 
fanguine and impetuous temper was inclined,, 
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chap. Thomas WolsEy , dean of Lincoln , and 

xxvii. almoner to the king, furpaffed in favor all his 

1S13. minifters , and was f aft advancing towards that 

v/oifeymi. unrivalled grandeur, which he afterwards attained. 

'this man was fon of a butcher at lpfwich ; but 

having got a learned education , and being 

endowed with an excellent capacity , he was 

admitted into the marquis of Dorfet's family as 

tutor to that nobleman's children , and foon 

gained the friendfhip and countenance of his 

patron * f . He was recommended to be chaplain 

to Henry VII. and being employed by that, 

monarch in a fecret negociation , which regarded 

his intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, 

Maximilian's daughter , he acquitted himfelf to 

the king's fatisfadtion , and obtained the praife 

both of diligence and dexterity in his conduft> 4# . 

That prince, having given him a commiflion 

to Maximilian , who at that time refided in 

Bruffels , was furprifed, ip lefs than three days 

after, to fee Wolfey prefent himfelf before him; 

and fuppofing that he had protra&ed his depar. 

ture , he began to reprove him for the dilatory 

execution of his orders. Wolfey informed him, 

that he had juft returned from Bruflels , and haji 

fuccefsfully fulfilled all his majeftys commands. 

cc But on fecond thoughts," faid the king, cc I 

{ cc found that fomewhat was pmitted in your 

* orders ; and have fent a meffenger after you , 

*' Stowe, p. 997. a * Cavendifh. Fiddes's life of 
Wolfey. Stowe. 
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a with fuller inftru&ions. " <l I met the meflen- chap. 
c< ger, " replied Wolfey, " on my return : But xxvir. 
<c as I had refle&ed on that omiflion, I ventured l5,3# 
cc of myfelf to execute what, I knew, muft be 
cc your majefty's intentions. " The death of 
Henry , foon after this incident , retarded the 
advancement of Wolfey , and prevented his 
reaping any advantage from the good opinion , , 
which that monarch had entertained of him: But 
thenceforwards he was looked on at court as a 
rifing man ; and Fox, bifliop of Winchefter, caft 
his eye upon hint as one, who might be fcr- 
viceabfe to him in his prefent fituation * 7 . This 
prelate , obferving that the earl of Surrey had 
totally eclipfed him in favor , i^efolved to 
introduce Wolfey to the young prince's famili- 
arity , and hoped , that he might rival Surrey in 
his infinuating arts , and yet be content to a& in 
the cabinet a part fubordinate to Fox himfelf, 
who had promoted him. In a little time, Wolfey 
gained fo much on the king, that he fupplanted 
both Surrey in his favor, and Fox in his truft and 
confidence. Being admitted to Henry's parties of 
pleafure, he took the lead in every jovial conver- 
sion, and promoted all that frolic and entertain- 
ment, which he found fui table to the age and in- , 
clination of the young monarch. Neither his own 
years, which were near forty, nor his chara&er 
of a clergyman , were any reftraint upon him , 
or engaged him to check, by any ufelefs feverity 

17 Ar.tiq. Brit. Ecclef. p. )©9« Polydore Virgil , lib. 27. 
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chap, the gaiety , in which Henry, who had fraall 
xxvn. propjenfion to debauchery , patted his carelefs 
1513. hours. During the intervals of amufements he 
introduced bufinefs, and infinuated thofe maxims 
of condud which he was defirous his tfhafter 
fhould adopt. He obferved to him, that, while 
he intruded his affairs into the hands of his 
father's counsellors, he had the advantage indeed 
of employing men of wifdom and experience, 
but men who owed not their promotion to his 
favor , and who fcarcely thought themfelves 
accountable to him for the exercife of their 
authority : That by the fadions, and cabals, and 
jealoufies which had long prevailed among them, 
they more obftruded the advancement of his 
affairs, than they promoted h by the knowledge, 
which age and pradice had conferred upon them: 
That while he thought proper to pafs his time 
in thofe pleafures , to which his age and royal 
fortune invited him, and in thofe ftudies, which 
would in time enable him to fway the fceptre 
with abfolute authority , his belt fyftem of 
government would be to intruft his authority 
into the hands of fome one perfon , who was 
the creature of his will, and who could entertain 
no view but that of promoting his fervice: And 
that if this minifter had alfo the fame relifti for 
pleafure with himfclf , and the fame tafte for 
fcience , he could more feafily , at intervals , 
account to him for his' whole condud, and 
introduce his matter gradually into the know- 
ledge of public bufinefs , and thus , without 
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tedious conftraint or application , initiate him in c h a p. 
the fcience of government a \ 

Henry entered into all the views of Wolfey ; 
and finding no one fo capable of executing this plan 
of adminiftration as the perfon -who propofed it, 
he foon advanced his favorite , from being the 
companion of his pleafurcs , to be a member of 
his council; and from being a member of his 
council , to be his fole and abfolute minifter. 
By this rapid advancement and uncontrouled 
authority, the charadtei* and genius of Wolfey 
had full opportunity to difplay itfelf. lnfatiable 
in his acquifitions but ftill more magnificent in 
his expence : Of extenfive capacity , but ftill 
more unbounded enterprife: Ambitious of power, 
but ftill more defirous of glory : lnfinuating , 
engaging , perfuafive ; and , by turns , lofty , 
elevated , commanding*: Haughty to his equals , 
but affable to his dependants; oppfeffive to the 
people, but liberal to his friends; more generous 
than grateful ; lefs moved ' by injuries than by 
contempt ; he was framed to take the afcendant 
in every intercourse with others , but exerted 
this Superiority of nature with fuch oftentation 
as. expofed him to envy, and made every one 
willing to fecal the original inferiority or rather 
meannefs of his fortune. 

The branch of adminiftration , in which 
Henry moft exerted himfelf, while he gave his 
entire confidence to Wolfey , was the military , 



Cavendifli, p. is. Stowe , P. 499. 
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chap, 'which , as it fuited the natural gallantry and 
xxvii. bravery of his temper, as well as the ardor of 
1*13. his youth, was the principal objcd of his atten- 
tion. Finding that Lewis had made great prepara- 
tions both by fca and land to refift him , he was 
no lefs careful to levy a formidable army , and 
equip a confiderable fleet for the invafion of 
France. The command of the fleet was intrufted 
to Sir Edward Howard: who, after fcouring the 
channel for fome time , prefented himfelf before 
Breft, where the French navy then lay; and he 
challenged them to a combat. The French 
admiral, who expccfled from the Mediterranean 
a reinforcement of fome gallies under the com- 
mand of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within the 
harbour , and faw with patience the Englifli 
burn and deftroy the country in the neighbour- 
hood. At laft Prejeant arrived with fix gallies, 
and. put into Conquet , a place within a few 
leagues of Bred; where he fecured himfelf behind 
fome batteries, which he had planted on rocks, 
asth April. t j iat ] a y on eac h f u j e f hj m Howard was , 

notwithftanding, determined to make an attack 
upon him ; and as he had but two gallies , he 
took himfelf the command of one, and gave the 
other to lord Ferrars. He was followed by fome 
row-barges and fome crayers under the command 
of Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir William Sidney, 
and other officers of diftin&ion. He immediately 
faflened on Prejeant's fhip , and leaped on board 
of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spanilh ca- 
valier, and feventeen Englifhmen, The cable, 
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meanwhile , which fattened his fhip to that of c ha p. 
the enemy , being cut , the admiral was thus xxvii. 
left in the hands of the French ; and as he ftUl wj. 
continued the combat with great gallantry , he 
was pufhed overboard by their pikes 2# , Lord 
Ferrars , feeing the admiral's galley falL off , 
followed with the other fmall veflels; and the 
whole fleet was fo difcouraged by the lofs of 
their commander; that they retired from before 
Breft J \ The French navy came out of harbour; 
and even ventured to invade the coaft of SuflTcx. 
They were repulfed , and Prejeant, their com- 
roander , loft an eye by the (hot of an arrow. 
Lord Howard, brother to the deceafed admiral, 
fucceeded to the command of the Englifh fleet ; 
and little memorable patted at fea during this 
ftimmer. 

Great preparations had been making at land, 
during the whole winter , for an invafion on 
France by the way of Calais ; but the furnmer 
was well advanced before every thing was in t 
fufficient readinefs for the intended enterprife. 
The long peace which the kingdom had enjoyed, 
had fomewhat unfitted the Englifh for military 

af It was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral was 
good for any thing , that was not brave even to a degree 
of madnefs. As the fea-fervice requires much lefs plan 
and contrivance and capacity than the land , this maxim 
has great plaufibility and appearance of truth ; Though 
the fete of Howard himfelf may ferve as a proof that 
even there courage ought to be tempered with difcretion. 

I# Stowe, p. 491. Herbert. Hollingfbed, p. 816. 
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c li a f. expeditions; and the great change, which had 
xxvii. lately been introduced in the art of war , had 
mis. rendered it ft ill more difficult to enure them' to 
the ufe of the weapons now amployed in a&ion. 
The Swifs , and after them the Spaniards , had 
fhown the advantage of a liable infantry, who 
fought with pike and fword , and were able to 
repulfe even the heavyarmed cavalry, in which 
the great force of the armies formerly confided. 
The practice of fire-arms was become common; 
though the caliver, which was the weapon now 
in ufe, was fo inconvenient, and attended with 
fo many difadvantages, that it had not entirely 
discredited the bow , a weapon in which the 
Englifli excelled all European nations. A con- 
siderable part of the forces, which Henry levied 
for the invafion of France , confided of archers ; 
and as foon as affairs were in readinefs , the 
vanguard of the army , amounting to 8000 
men , under the command of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, failed over to Calais. Shrewfbury 
was accompanied by the earl of Derby , the 
lords Fitzwater , Haftings , Cobham , and Sir 
Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horfe. 
Another body of 6000 men foon after followed 
under the command of lord Herbert, the cham- 
berlain, attended by the earls of Northumberland 
and Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, toge- 
ther with Carew , Curfon, and other gentlemen. 
The king himfelf prepared to follow witl 
the main body and rear of the army; and 
appointed the queen regent of the kingda 

dink 
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during his abfence. That he might fecure her 
adminiftration from all difturbance , he ordered 
£dmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, to be be* 
headed in the Tower, the nobleman who had 
been attainted and imprifoned during the late 
reign. Henry was led to commit this adl of 
violence by the dying commands, as is imagined, 
of his father, who told him, that he never would 
be free from danger, while a man of fo turbu- 
lent a difpofition as Suffolk was alive. And as 
Richard de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had 
accepted of a command in the French fervice f 
and foolifhly attempted to revive the York 
fadion , and to inftigate them againft the prefenC 
government, he probably, by that means, drew 
more fuddenly the king's vengeance on this 
unhappy nobleman. 

At laft, Henry, attended by the duke of sothJuntJ 
Buckingham and many others of the nobility % 
arrived at Calais, and entered upen his French 
expedition , from which he fondly expe&ed fo 
much fuccefs arid glory n . Of all thofe allies, 
on whofe afliftance he relied, the Swifs alone 
fully performed their engagements. Being put 
in motion by a fum of money fent them by 
Henry , and incited by their vidories obtained in 
Italy, and by their animofity againft France, thejr 
were preparing to enter that kingdom with 
an army of twenty-five thoufand men ; and no 
equal force could be oppofed to their incurfipa. 



Invifioo of 
Frtnet. 



11 Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 

Vol. V. 



Belcyiug, lib. 14. 
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chap. Maximilian had received an advance of 120,000 

xxvii. crowns from Henry, and had promifed to rein- 

l513, force the Svvifs with 8000 men, but failed in his 

engagements. That he might make atonement 

to the king, he himfelf appeared in the LoW 

Countries , and joined the Englifli army with 

fome German and Flemifh foldiers, who were 

ufeful in giving an example of difcipline to 

Henry's new levied forces. Obferving the difpofi* 

tioh of the Englifh monarch to be more bent 

on glory than on intereft, he inlifted himfelf in 

Iiis fervice, wore the crofs of St. George, and 

- received pay, a hundred crowns a day, as one 

'" of his fubjedts and captains. But while he 

exhibited this extraordinary fpedacle , of an 

^ emperor of Germany ferving under a king of 

England, he was treated with the higheft refpedl 

by Henry, and really dire&ed all the operations 

of the Englifh army. 

Before the arrival of Henry and Maximiliart 
in the camp, the earl of Shrewsbury and lord 
Herbert had formed the fiege of Teroiiane , a 
town fituated on the frontiers of Picardy ; and 
they began to attack the place Avith vigor. 
Teligni and Crequi commanded in the town, 
end had a garrifon not exceeding two thoufand 
men ; yet made they fuch ftout refiftance as 
£rotradted the fiege a month ; and they at laft 
found themfelves more in dknger from want of 
provifions and ammunition, than from the aflauks 
of the befiegers. Having conveyed intelligence 
•f their fituation t0 Lewis, who bad advanced 
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I6th Auf* 



to Ariifcns with his army , that prince gav£ chap. 
orders to throw relief into the place. Fontrailles { xxvn. 
. appeared at the head of 800 horfemen , each of 
\vhom carried a fack of gunpowder behind him t 
and two quarters of bacori. With this fmall 
force he made a fudden and unexpe&ed irruption 
into the Enghfh catnp , and furmounting all 
refiflance, advanced to the foflee of the town* 
•Where each horfertiaii threw down his burden. 
They immediately returned at the gallop, and 
were fo fortunate ds again to break through the 
EngliQi , and to {offer little or no lofs in this 
dangerous attempt *\ 

Bar the Englifh had, foon after , full revenge battle of 
for the infult. Henry had received intelligence 0ullle «* rt .* 
.df the approach of the French horfe , who 
had advanced to protett another incurfion of 
Fontrailles; and he ordered fome troops to pais 
the Lis , in brder to oppofe them. The cavalry 
Of France , though they confifted chiefly of 
gentlemen , who had behaved with great gal- 
lantry in many defperate acflions in Italy, were* 
on fight of the enemy, feized with fd unaccount- 
able a panic, that they immediately took td 
flight, and were purfued by the Englifh. The 
duke of Longueville , who commanded thd 
French, Buffi d'Amboife, Clermont, Imbercourt; 
the chevalier Bayard , and many other officers of 
diftin&ion, were made prifonerS ,f . This adlion, 

'* Hift. du Chev. Bayard, chap. 97. Memoircs de' 
Bellai. " ftlemoires de Bellai , liv. c. Polydare Vi* 

gil, liv. 27. Hollingfhed, p. %zz. Herbert. 
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C H a p or rather rout , is fometimes called the battle of 

xxvii. Guinegate, from the place where it was fought; 

MU. but more commonly the Battle of Spurs f becaufe 

the French, that day, made more ufe of their 

fpurs than of their fwords or military weapons. 

After fo confiderablean advantage, the king, 
who was at the head of a complete army of above 
50,000 men, might have made incurfions to the 
gates of Paris , and fpread confufion and defolation 
every where. It gave Lewis great joy, when he 
heard , that the Englifli , inftead of pufliing their 
victory , and attacking the difmayed troops of 
France, returned to the fiege of fo inconfiderable 
a place as Teroiiane. The governors were obliged 
foon after to capitulate; and Henry found his ac- 
quifition of fo little moment, though gained at 
the expence of fome blood , and what, in his 
prefent circumftances , was more important, of 
much valuable time , that he immediately de- 
molifhed the fortifications. The anxieties of the 
French were again revived with regard to the 
motions of the Englifli. The Swifs at the fame 
time had entered Burgundy with a formidable 
army, and laid fiege to Dijon, which was in no 
condition to refift them. Ferdinand himfelf , though 
he had made a truce with Lewis, feemed difpofed 
to lay hold of every advantage which fortune 
fliould prefent to him. Scarcely, ever was the 
French monarchy in greater danger, or lefs in a 
condition to defend itfeif againft thofe powerful 
armies , which on every fide affailed or threatened 
it. Even many of the inhabitants of Paris , Nyht 
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believed themfelves expofed to the rapacity and chap. 
violence of the enemy, began to diflodge, with- xxvil 
out knowing what place could afford them greater **'*• 
fecurity. 

But Lewis was extricated from his prefent diffi- 
culties by the manifold blunders of his enemies. 
The Swifs allowed themfelves to be reduced into 
a negociation by Tremoille, governor of Burgundy ; 
and without making inquiry , whether that noble- 
man had any powers to treat, they accepted of 
the conditions which he offered them. Tremoille , 
who knew that he fhr>uld be difavowed by his 
mafter , ftipulated whatever they were pleafed to 
demand; and thought hirofelf happy, at the ex- 
pence of fome payments, and very large promifes, 
to get rid of fo formidable an enemy ,4 . 

The meafures of Henry fhowed equal ignorance 
in the art of war with that of the Swifs in nego- 
ciation. Tournay was a great and rich city, 
which , though it lay within the frontiers of 
Flanders, belonged to France, and afforded the 
troops of that kingdom a paflage into the heart 
of the Netherlands. Maximilian , who was defirous 
of freeing his grandfon from fo troublefome a 
neighbour, advifed Henry to lay fiege to the 
place; and the Englifh monarch, not confidering 
that fucb an acquifition nowife advanced his con- 
quefts in France, was fo imprudent as to follow 
this interefted counfel. The city of Tournay , by 

94 Meraoires du marechal de Fleuranges, Belcarius* 
lib. 14. 

D 3 
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$ H a p. its ancient charters , being exempted from the 
xxvii. burthen oF a garrifon, the burghejrs, againft the 
iV.afc remonft^Snce of their fovereign , ftrenuoufly in- 
filled pn maintaining this dangerous privilege jj 
$md they engaged, by themfelves , to make a, 
vigorous defence againft the enemy ,s . Thei? 
coyrage failed them when matters came to trial ; 
and after a few days fiege , the place was furrend- 
ered to the Englifh. The bifhop of Tournay was 

****«?*. ] a ^ e jy j eac | . an( j a$ a new bilhop was already 

eleded by the chapter, but not inftalled in his 
office, the king beftowed the adminiftration of the 
fee op his favorite, Wolfey, and put him in im«i 
jnediate poffeflion of the revenues, which were 
confiderabJe M . Hearing of the retreat of the Swifs, 
and obferving the feafon to be far advanced , he 
thought proper to return to England; and he 
carried the greater part of his army with him. 
Succefs had attended him in every enterprife ; and 
his youthful mind was much elated with this 
feeming profperity ; but all men of judgment , 
comparing the advantages of his fituation with 
his progrefs , his expence with his acquifitions , 
were convinced , that this campaign , fo much 
vaunted, was, in reality, both ruinous and in«< 
glorious to him ,7 . ' 

The fuccefs, which, during this fummer, had 
attended Henry's arms in the North , was much 
piore decifive. The king of Scotland had affembled 

91 Memoires de Fleuranges. M Strype's Memorials % 

yol.i. p. s, 6. ,7 Guicciardini. 
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the whole force of his kingdom ; and having c H k *± 
pafTed the Tweed with a brave, though a tumul- xxvil. 
tuary array of above 50,000 men , he ravaged 15X ** 
thofe parts of Northumberland which lay neareft 
that rivet , and he employed himfelf in taking 
the caftles of Norham , Etal, Werke, Ford, and 
other places of fmall importance. Lady Ford, 
being taken prifoner in her caftle , was prefented 
to James, and fo gained on the affe&ions of that 
prince, that he waited in pleafure the critical time, 
which , during the abfence of his enemy , he 
fhould h; ve employed in pufhing his conquefts. 
His troops, lying in a barren country , where they 
foon confumed all the provifions , began to be 
pinched with hunger; and as \:he authority? of the 
prince was feeble , and military discipline , during 
that age, extremely relaxed, many of them had 
ftolen from the camp , and retired homewards. 
Meanwhile, the earl of Surrey, Tiaving colle&ed 
a force of 26,000 men, of which 5000 had been 
fent over from the king's army in France , marched 
to the defence of the country , and approached 
the Scots, wha lay on fome high ground near the 
hills of Cheviot. The river Till ran between the 
armies , and prevented an engagement : Surrey , 
therefore fent a herald to the Scottifh camp, chal- 
lenging the enemy to defcend into the plain of 
•Milfield , which lay towards the fouth ; and there, 
appoirtting a day for the combat, to try their 
vaior on equal ground. As he received no fatis* 
fadory anfwer, he made a feint of marching 
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chap, towards Berwick; as if he intended to enter Scot- 
xxvit. land , to lay wafte the borders , and cut off the 
provifions of the enemy. The Scottifli array, in 
order to prevent his purpofe , put themfelves in 
motion; and having fet fire to the huts in which 
they had quartered , they defcended from the hHfs. 
Surrey, taking advantage of the fmoke, which 
was blown towards him , and which concealed his 
movements , pafled the Till with his artillery and 
vanguard at the bridge of T\vifel, x and fent the 
reft of his army to feek a ford higher up the river: 
An engagement was now become inevitable, 
and both fides prepared for it with tranquillity 
and order J \ The Englifli divided their army 
into two lines : Lord Howard led the main body 
of the firft line, Sir Edmond Howard the right 
wing, Sir Marmaduke Conftable the left. The 
earl of Surrey himfclf commanded the main body 
of the fecoad line, lord Dacres the right wing, 
Sir Edward Stanley the left. The front of the 
Scots prefented three divifions to the enemy : The 
middle was led by the king bimfelf : The right 
by the earl of Huntley, affifted by lord Hume: 
The left by the earls of Lenox and Argyle. Ai 
fourth divifion under the earl of Bothwel made 
a body of refer ve. Huntley began the battle; 
and after a /harp conflidt, put to flight the left 
wing of the Englilh , and chafed them off tire 
field : But on returning from the purfuit, he found 



9th Sept. 



Battle of 
Fiuuden. 



M Buchanan, lib. tj. Drummond. Herbert. Polydore 
Virgil, lib. *7. StoWe, p. 49 j. Paulus JoviuS. 
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the whole Scottifh army in great diforder. The chap ( 
divifion under Lenox and Argyle, elated with the xxvii. 
fuccefs of the other wing , had broken their ranks, *5U. 
and notwithftanding the remonftrances and en- 
treaties of La Motte, the French ambaffador, 
had rulhed headlong upon the enemy. Not only 
Sir Edmond Howard, at the head of his divifion , 
received them with great valor; butDacres, who, 
commanded in the fecond line, wheeling about 
during the adion , fell upon their rear, and put 
them to the fword without refiftance. The divifion 
under James and that under Both we] , animated 
by the valor of their leaders , ftill made head 
againft the Englifh, and throwing themfelves into 
a circle , protraded the adion , till night feparated v 
the combatants. The vidory feemed yet unde- 
cided, and the numbers that fell on each fide, 
were nearly equal , amounting to above 5000 men: 
But the morning difcovered where the advantage 
lay. The Englilh had loft only perfons of fmall 
note ; but the flower of the Scottifh nobility had 
fallen in battle, and their king himfelf , after the 
moft diligept inquiry, could no where be founck 
In fearching the field , the Englifh met with a 
dead body^, which refembled him , and was arrayed 
in a fimilar habit; and they put it in a leaden 
coffin , and fent it to London. During fome time 
it was kept unburied ; becaufe James died under 
fentence of excommunication, on account of his 
confederacy with France, and his oppofition to 
the holy fee " : But upon Henry's application , 
lf Buchanan , lib. 1 }. Herbert. 
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c h a p. who pretended that this prince had , in the inftant 
xxvii. before his death, difcovered figns of repentance, 
*5i4. abfolution was given him, and his body was in- 
terred. The Scots, however, ftill afierted, that 
it was not James's body , which was found on 
the ,field of battle , but that of one Elphinfton , 
-who had been arrayed in arms refembling their 
Icing's , in order to divide the attention of the 
Jinglifh, and fhare the danger with his mafter. 
Jt was believed that James had been feen eroding 
the Tweed at Kelfo; and fomc imagined that he 
had been killed by the vaffals of lord Hume, 
whom that nobleman had inftigated to commit fo 
enormous a crime. But the populace. entertained 
the opinion that he was ftill alive, and having 
fecretly gone in pilgrimage to the holy land , would 
foon return , and take pofleflion of the throne. 
This fond conceit was long entertained among 
the Scots. 

The king of Scotland and mod of his chief 
nobles being flain in the field of Flouden , fo this 
battle was called , an inviting opportunity was 
offered to Henry of gaining advantages over that 
kingdom, perhaps of reducing it to fubjedlion- 
But he difcovered on this occaTion a mind truly 
great and generous. When the queen of Scotland, 
Margaret, who was created regent during the 
infancy of her fon , applied for peace , he readily 
granted it; and took compaflion of the bejplefe 
condition of his filler and nephew. The earl of 
Surrey, who had gained him fo great a vi&ory, 
was reftored to the title of duke of Norfolk, 
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which had been forfeited by his father, for en- c H a f. 
gaging on the fide of Richard III. Lord Howard xxvu. 
was honored with the title of earl of Surrey. **H- 
Sir Charles Brandon the kings favorite , whom 
he had before created vifcount Lifle , was now 
raifed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. Wolfey t 
who was both his favorite and his minifter, was 
created bifhop of Lincoln. Lord Herbert obtained 
the title of earl of Worcefter. Sir Edward Stanley r 
that of lord Monteagle. 

Though peace with Scotland gave Henry fo- 
curityon that fide, and enabled him to profecuta 
in tranquillity his enterprife againft France, fome 
other incidents had happened , which more than 
Counterbalanced this fortunate event, and ferved 
to open his eyes with regard to the rafhnefs of 
an undertaking , into which his youth and high 
fortune had betrayed him. 

Lewis , fully (enfible of the dangerous fituation, 
to which his kingdom had been reduced during 
the former campaign , was refolved , by every 
expedient, to prevent the return of like perils, 
and to break the confederacy of his enemies. 
The pope was nowife difpofed to pufh the French 
to extremity , and provided they did not return 
to take poffeirion of Milan , his interefts rather 
led him to preferve the balance ampng the con- 
tending parties. * He accepted , therefore , of 
Lewis's offer to renounce the council of Lyons; 
and he took off the excommunication , which his 
predeceffor and himfelf had fulminated againft 
that king and his kingdom. Ferdinand was now 
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chap, fad declining in years; and as he entertained no 
xxvii. farther ambition than that of keeping poffeflion 
1514. of Navarre, which he had fubdued by his arms 
and policy , he readily hearkened to the propofals 
of Lewis for prolonging the truce another year; 
and he even (howed an inclination of forming a 
more intimate connexion with that monarch. 
Lewis had dropped hints of his intention to marry 
his fecond daughter, Renee, either to Charles, 
prince of Spain, or his brother, Ferdinand, both 
of them grandfons of the Spanifli monarch; and 
he declared his refolution of beftowing or} her, 
as her portion , his claim to the dutcjiy of (Milan. 
Ferdinand not only embraced thefe propofals with 
joy; but alfo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, 
in the fame views , and procured his acceflion to 
a treaty , which opened fo inviting a profpedt of 
aggrandizing their common grandchildren. 

When Henry was informed of Ferdinand's 
renewal of the truce with Lewis, he fell into a 
violent rage , and loudly complained , that his 
father-in-law had firft, by high promifes and 
profeflions, engaged him in enmity with France, 
and afterwards , without giving him the leaft 
warning, had now again facrificedhis interefts to 
his own felfifh purpofes, and had left him expofed 
alone to all the danger and expence of the war. 
In' proportion to his eafy credulity and his un- 
fufpedling reliance on Ferdinand was the vehe- 
mence with which he exclaimed againft the treat- 
ment which he met with ; and he threatened revenge 
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lor this egregious treachery and breach of faith 4 \ chap. 
But he loft all patience when informed of the xkvii. 
other negociation, by which Maximilian was alfo **'* 
feduced from his alliance, and in which propofals 
had been agreed to , for the marriage of the 
prince of Spain with the daughter of France. 
Charles, during the lifetime of the late king f 
bad been affianced to IVlary , Henry's younger 
fitter ; and as the prince now approached the age 
of puberty , the king had expe&ed the immediate 
completion of the marriage , and the honorable 
fettlementof a filler, for whom he had entertained 
a tender affedion. Such a complication, therefore, 
of injuries gave him the higheft difpleafurc, and 
infpired him with a defire of exprefling his difdain 
towards thofe who had impofed on his youth and 
inexperience, and had abufed his too great facility. 
The duke of Longueville , who had been 
made prifoner at the battle of Guinegate , and 
who was ftill detained in England, was ready to 
take advantage of all thefe difpofitions of Henry, 
in order to procure a peace and even an alliance, 
which he knew to be paffionately defired by his 
mafter. He reprefented to the king, that Anne, 
queen of France , being lately dead , a door was 
thereby opened for an affinity, which might tend 
to the advantage of both kingdoms , and which 
would ferve to terminate honorably all the dif- 
ferences between them : That fhe had left Lewis 
no male children; and as he had ever. entertained 

49 Fetrus de Angleria 'Epift. $45, 54$, 
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CHAP. 

XXVII- 

1114. 



Peace with 
France. 
1th Augtift. 



& ftrong defire of having heirs to the crown , n6 
marriage feemed more fuitable to him than that 
with the princefs of Fngland, whofe youth and 
beauty afforded the molt flattering hopes in that 
particular: 1 hat though the marriage of a pfinceft 
of fixteen, with a king of fifty-three, might feem 
unfuitable; yet the other advantages ^ attending 
the alliance, were more than a fufficient compel 
fation for this inequality: And that Henry , irt 
loofening his connexions with Spain , from which 
he had hever reaped aily advantage, would con- 
tract a clofe affinity with Lewis, a prince, who* 
through his whole life, had invariably maintained 
the charader of probity and honor. 

As Henry feemed to hearken to this difcourfe 
With willing ears* Longueville informed his maftcr 
of the probability , which he difcovered , of 
bringing the mattet to a happy conclufiort ; and 
he received full powers fot negociating the treaty. 
The articles wete eafily adjufted between the 
monarchs. Lewis agreed that Tournay fhouM 
remain in the hands of the Englifh; that Richard 
de la Pole fhould be banifhed to Met2,' there td 
live oil a penfion affigned him by Lewis ; thab 
Henry fhould receive payment of a million of 
Crowns', being the arrears due by treaty to his 
father and himfelf ; and that the princefs Mar/ 
fhould bring four hundred thoufand crowns as her 
portion , and enjoy as large a jointure as any queen 
of France, even the former, who was heirefs of 
Britanny. The two princes alfo agreed on the 
fuccours, with whkh they fhould mutually fupply 
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each other, in cafe either of them were attacked chap. 
by an enemy * x . xxvii. 

In confequence of this treaty * Mary was fent 
over to France with a fplendid retinue, and Lewis 
met her at Abbeville, where the efpoufals were 9t * oaob ' 
celebrated. He was enchanted with the beauty i 
grace , and numerous accomplifhments of the 
young princefs ; and being naturally of an amo- 
rous difpofition , which his advanced age had not 
entirely cooled, he was feduced into fuch a courfe 
of gaiety and pleafure, as proved very unfuitable 
to his declining ftate of health *\ He died irt T ^. 
lefs than three months after the marriage , to the tft j*tn 
extreme regret of the French nation, who fen- 
fible of his tender concern for their welfare * gave 
him with one voice the honorable appellation of 
father of his people. 

Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of 
one and twenty, who had married Lewis's elder 
daughter, fucceeded him on the throne; and by 
his a&ivity, valor, generofity, and other virtues* 
gave prognoftics of a happy and glorious reign* 
This young monarch had been extremely flruck 
with the chahns of the Englifh princefs; and even 
during his predeceflbr's life- time * had payed her 
fu-ch afliduous court, as made fome of his friends 
apprehend, that he had entertained views of 
gallantry towards her. But being Warned , that, 
by indulging this paflion , he might probably 
exclude himfelf from the throne, he forbore all 

41 Du Tillet. 4 * Brantome, Eloge dc Louis XIL 
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chap, farther addreffes ; and even watched the young 
xxvil dowager with a very careful eye during the firft 
ifis. months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon , 
duke of Suffolk, was at that time in the court of 
France, the mod comely perfonage of his time, 
and the mbft acdomplifhed in all the exercifes , 
which were then thought to befit a courtier and 
a foldier. He was Henry's chief favorite; ahd 
that monarch had even once entertained thoughts 
of marrying him to his fifter, and had given in- 
dulgence to the mutual paflion, which took place 
between them. The queen aflced Suffolk , whether 
he had now the courage, without farther reflec- 
tion, to efpoufe her; and fhe told him, that her 
brother would more eafily forgive him for not 
aflcing his confent , than for a&ing contrary to 
his orders. Suffolk declined not fo inviting an 
offer; and their nuptials were fecretly celebrated 
at Paris. Francis , who was pleafed with this 
marriage , as it prevented Henry from forming 
any powerful alliance by means of his fifter 4I , 
interpofed bis good offices in appeafmg him : 
And even Wolfey , having entertained no jealoufy 
of Suffolk , who was content to participate in 
the king's pleafures, and had no ambition to en- 
gage in public bufinefs, was adlive'in reconciling 
the king to his fifter and brother-in-law; and he 
obtained them pcrmiflion to return to England. 

#I Petrus de Angleria, Epift. 544. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

IFolfey 9 ! adminijlration — Scotch affairs — Progrefi of 
Francis I. '*— Jeahufy of Henry — Tournay delivered 
to France — IVolfey appointed legate — His manner 
©/ exercijing that office — Death of the emperor Maxi- 
milian — Charles, king of Spain , chofen emperor 

Interview between Henry and Francis near Calais 

The emperor Charles arrives in England — Mediation 
ef Henry — Trial and condemnation of the duke of 
Lzickingham. 



JL he numerous enemies, whom Wolfey's fudderi cSap,, 
elevation, his afpiring character, and his haughty kxVin. 
deportment had raited him, ferved only to rivet *"*• 
hirti faftet in Hetiry's confidence ; who valued ™wite 
himfelf on fupporting the choice which he had \\Z™ "** 
made, and who was incapable of yielding either 
td the murmurs of the people or to the difcon- 
tents of the great. That artful prelate likewife , 
well acquainted with the king's imperious temper, 
concealed from him theabfolute afcendant, tyhich 
lie had acquired ; and while he fecretiy dire&ed 
all public councils, he ever pretended a blind 
fubmiflion to the will and authority of his mafter. 
By entering into the kings pleafures , be preferved 
his affedion; by conducting his bufinefs, he grati- 
fied his indolence ; and by his unlimited com- 
plaifance in both capacities, he prevented all that 
Vol. V. £ 
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G h A V. jealoufy , to which his exorbitant acquifitions, 
xxviii. and his fplendid oflentatious train of life fhould 
* 515 - naturally have given birth. The archbifliopric 
of York falling vacant by the death of Bambridge, 
Wolfey was promoted to that fee , and refigned 
the bifliopric of Lincoln. Befides enjoying the 
adminiftration of Tournay, he got pofleffion, on 
eafy leafes, of the revenues of Bath, Worcefter, 
and Hereford, bifhoprics filled by Italians, who 
were allowed to refide abroad , and who were 
glad to compound for this indulgence, by yield- 
ing a confiderable fhare of their income. He held 
in commendam the abbey of St. Albans , and 
many other church preferments. He was even 
allowed to unite with the fee of York, firft 
that of Durham, next that of Winchefter ; and 
there feemed to be no end of his acquifitions. 
His farther advancement in ecclefiaftical dignity 
ferved him as a pretence for engroffing (till more 
revenues : The pope , obferving his great influence 
over the king, was defirous of engaging him in 
his interefts , and created him a cardinal. No 
churchman , under color of exading refpedl to 
religion , ever carried to a greater height the (late 
and dignity of that chara<fter. His train confifted 
of eight hundred fervants , of whom many were 
knights and gentlemen: Some even of the nobility 
put their children into his family as a place of 
education ; and in order to gain them favor with 
their patron , allowed them to bear offices as his 
fervants. Whoever was diftinguifhed by any art 
er fcience paid court to the cardinal; and nono 
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paid court in vain. Literature, which was then chap. 
in its infancy , found in him a generous patron ; xxviil. 
and both by his public inftitutions and private x *n* 
bounty, he gave encouragement to every branch 
of erudition x . Not content with this munificence, 
which gained him the approbation of the wife, 
he ftrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace , by 
the fplendor of his equipage and furniture, the 
coftly embroidery of his liveries, the luftre of his 
apparel. He was the firft clergyman in England 
that wore (ilk and gold , not only on his habit 9 
but alfo on his faddles and the trappings of his \ 

liorfes \ He caufed his cardinals hat to be borne 
aloft by a perfon of rank; and when he came to 
the king's chapel, would permit it to be laid on 
no place but the altar. A prieft , the talleft and 
moft comely he could find , carried before him a 
pillar of filver, on whofe top was placed a crofs: 
But not fatisfied with this parade, to which he 
thought himfelf entitled as cardinal, he provided 
another prieft of equal ftature and beauty, who - 
marched along ^ bearing the crofs of York, even 
in the diocefe of Canterbury ; contrary to the 
ancient rule and the agreement between the pre- 
lates of thefe rival fees '. The people made 
merry with the cardinal's oftentation; and faid 
they were now fenfible, that one crucifix alone 
was not fufficient for the expiation of his fins 
and offences. 

Erafm. Epift. lib. 2. epift. 1. lib. 16. epift. $. 
Polydore Virgil , lib. 27. Stowe, p. 501. Hollingflied, 
p. 847. J Pulvdore Virgil, lib. 27. 
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chap. Warham, chancellor and archbifhop of Can- 
kxvin. terbury , a man of a moderate temper, averle to 
isis. all difputes, chofe rather to retire from public 
employment , than maintain an unequal conteft 
with the haughty cardinal. He refigned his office 
of chancellor; and the great feal was immediately 
delivered to Wolfey. If this new accumulation 
of dignity increafed his enemies , it alfo ferved 
to exalt- his perfonal character , and prove the 
extent of his capacity. A ftridl adminiftration of 
juftice took place during his enjoyment of this 
high office ; and no chancellor ever difcovered 
greater impartiality in his decifions, deeper pene- 
tration of judgment, or more enlarged knowledge 
of law and equity \ 

The duke of Norfolk, finding the king's money 
almoft entirely exbaufted by projects and plea- 
fures, while his inclination for expence ftill con- 
tinued , was glad to refign his office of treafurer, 
and retire from court. His rival , Fox , bilhop of 
Winchefter, reaped no advantage from his ab- 
fence ; but partly overcome by years and infirm* 
ities , partly difgufted at the afcendant acquired 
by Wolfey, withdrew himfelf wholly to the care 
of his diocefe. The duke of Suffolk had alfo 
taken offence, that the king, by the cardinals 
perfuafion, had refufed to pay a debt, which he 
had contracted during his refidence in France ; 
and he thenceforth affe&cd to live in privacy. 
Thefe incidents left Wolfey to enjoy without a 

' * Sir Thomas More. Stowe, p. $04. 
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rival the whole power and favor of the king; and chap. 
they put into his hands every kind of authority, xxvni. 
In vain, did Fox, before his retirement, warn hm. 
the king cc not to fuffer the fervant to be greater 
< c than his matter: " Henry replied, "that he well 
cc knew how to retain all his fubjedts in obedience ; " 
but he continued ftill an unlimited deference in 
every thing to the dire&ions and counfels of the 
cardinal. 

The public tranquillity was fo well eftablifhed 
jn England, the obedience of the people fo entire, 
the general adminiftration of juftice , by the car- 
dinal's means f , fo exadt , that no domeftic oc- 
currence happened confiderable enough to difturb 
the repofe of the king and his minifter : They 
might even have difpenfed with giving any ftridl 
attention to foreign affairs, were it poffible for 
men to enjoy any fuuation in abfolute tranquillity, 
or abftain from projedls and enterprifes, however 
fruitlefs and unneceffary. 

The will of the late king of Scotland , who left scotch.^ 
his widow regent of the kingdom , and the vote 
of the convention of ftates, which confirmed that 
deftination , had exprefsjy limited her authority 
to the condition of her remaining unmarried ' : 
But notwithftanding this limitation, a few months 
after her hufband's death , fhe efpoufed the earl 
of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a young 
nobleman of great family and promifing hopes. 

r Erafm. lib. 2. epift. 1. Cavendifh. HaR. 
* Buchanan, lib. 14. Drymmond. Herbert. 
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chap. Some of the nobility now propofed the electing 
xxviii. of Angus to the regency, and recommended this 
J * 1 *- choice as the moft likely means of prefervhig 
peace with England: But the jealoufy of the 
great families, and the fear of exalting the Doug- 
laffes , begat oppofition to this meafure. Lord 
Hume in particular, the mod powerful chieftain 
in the kingdom, infilled on recalling the duke of 
Albany, fon to a brother of James III. who had 
been baniflied into France, and who, having 
there married, had left pofterity, that were the 
next heirs to the crown , and the neareft relations 
to their young fovereign. Albany , though firft 
prince of the blood, had never been in Scotland, 
was totally unacquainted with the manners of the 
people , ignorant of their fituation , unpra&ifed 
in their language; yet fuch was the favor at- 
tending the French alliance , and fo great the 
authority of Hume , that this prince was invited 
to accept the reins of government. Francis t 
careful not to give offence to the king of England, 
detained Albany fome time in France; but at 
length , fenfible how important it was to keep 
Scotland in his interefts, he permitted him to go 
over, and take pofleffion of the regency: He 
even renewed the ancient league with that king- 
dom , though it implied fuch a clofe connexion, 
as might be thought fomewhat to intrench on his 
alliance with England. 

When the regent arrived in Scotland, he made 
inquiries concerning the ftate of the country, and 
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chara<5ter of the people; and he difcovered a.fcene, c h a fr. 
with which he was hitherto but little acqaainted. xxvm. 
That turbulent kingdom, he found, was rather I5ir# 
to be confidered as a confederacy, and that not 
a clofe one , of petty princes , than a regular 
fyftem of civil polity; and even the king, much 
more a regent , poffefied an authority very Uncer- 
tain and precarious. Arms , more than laws , 
prevailed ; and courage , preferably to equity or 
juftice, was the virtue mod valued and refpeded. 
The nobility, in whom the whole power refided, 
were fo connedled by hereditary alliances , or fo 
divided by inveterate enmities , that it was im- 
poflible , without employing an armed force , 
cither to punifh the 'mod flagrant guilt, or give 
fecurity to the moft entire innocence. Rapine 
and violence, when exercifed on a hoftile tribe , 
inftead of making a perfon odious among his 
own clan , rather recommended him to their 
efteem and approbation; and by, rendering him 
ufeful to the chieftain , entitled him to a preference 
above his fellows. And though the neceflity of 
mutual fupport ferved as a clofe cement of amity 
among thofe of the fame kindred , the fpirit of 
revenge again ft enemies , and the defire of profe- 
cuting the deadly feuds (fo they were called), ftitl 
appeared to be pallions the moft predominant 
among that uncultivated people. 

The perfons, to whom Albany, on his arrival, 
firft applied for information with regard to th« 
flate of the country , happened to be inveterate 

E 4 
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C II a P enemies of Hume 7 ; and they reprefented that 
xxvin. powerful nobleman as the chief fource of public 
i$i5. diforders, and the great obftacle to the execution 
of the laws, and the adnjiniftration of juftice. 
Before the authority of the magiftrate could be 
cftablifhed , it was neceffary , they faid , to make 
an example of this great offender; and by the 
terror of his punifhment, teach all lefler criminals 
to pay refpeft to the power of their fovereign. 
Albany, moved by thefe reafons, was induced 
to forget Hume's pad fervices, to which he 
had , in a great meafure, been indebted for the 
regency; and he no longer bore towards him 
that favorable cpuntenance , with which he 
was wont to receive him. Hume perceived the 
alteration , and was incited , both by regard to 
his own fafety and from motives of revenge, to 
take meafures in oppofition to the regent. He 
applied himfelf to Angus and the queen dowager, 
and reprefented tp them the danger, to which 
the infant prince was expofed, from the ambition 
pf Albany , next heir to the crown, to whom 
the ftates had imprudently intruded the whole 
authority of government. By his perfusion , 
Margaret formed the defign of carrying off the 
young king, and putting him under the protec- 
tion of her brother; and when that confpiracy 
was dete&ed, fhe herfelf, attended by Hume a*id 
Angus, withdrew into England , where fhe was 
foon after delivered of a daughter. 

* Buchanan, lib. 14. |)rummond. 
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Henry , in order to check the authority of c n a r. 
Albany and the French party, gave encourage- xxvm. 
nient to thefe rnalecontents, and affured them of I s f ^ 
his fupport. Matters being afterwards in appear- , 
ance accommodated between Hume and the 
regent, that nobleman returned into his own 
country ; but mutual fufpicions and jealoufies ftill 
prevailed. He was committed to cuftody , under 
the care of the earl of Arran, his brother-in-law; 
and was, for fome time, detained prifoner in 
his caftle. But having perfuaded Arran to enter 
into the confpiracy vrith him, he was allowed 
to make his efcape; and he openly levied war 
upon the regent. A neyr accommodation enfued, 
not more fincere than the foregoing; and Hume 
was fo imprudent as to intruft himfelf , together 
with his brother, into the hands of that prince. 
They were immediately feized , committed to 
cuftody , brought to trial , condemned , and 
executed. No legal crime was proved againft 
thefe brothers: It was only alleged, that, at the 
battle of Flouden, they had not done their duty 
in fuppprting the king; and as this backwardness 
could not, from the courfe of their pad life, be 
afcribed to cowardice, it was commonly imputed 
to a more- criminal motive. The evidence , 
however, of guilt, produced againft them, was 
far from being valid or convincing ; and the 
people , who hated them while living , were 
much diflatisficd with their execution. . 

Such violent remedies often produce, for fome 
time, a deceitful tranquillity; but as they deftrpy 
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chap, mutual confidence, and beget the mod inveterate 
xxvm. animofities , their confequences are commonly 
mis. fatal, both to the public, and to thofe who have 
recourfe to them. The regent, however, took 
advantage of the prefent calm which prevailed; 
and being invited over by the French king, who 
was, at that time, willing to gratify Henry, be 
went into France; and was engaged to remain 
there for fome years. During the abfence of the 
regent, fuch confufions prevailed in Scotland, 
and fuch mutual enmity, rapine, and violence 
among the great, families, that that kingdom 
was for a long time utterly difabled both from 
offending its enemies and aflifting its friends. We 
have carried on the Scottifh hiftory fome years 
beyond the prefent period; that, as that country 
had little connexion with the general fyftem of 
Europe, we might be the lefs interrupted in the 
narration of thofe more memorable events, which 
yrerfc tranfa&ed in the other kingdoms. 

It was forefeen, that a young, adlive prince, 
like Francis , and of fo martial a difpofition , 
would foon employ the great preparations, which 
his predeceffor, before his death , had made for 
the conqueft of Milan. lie had been obferved 
even to weep at the recital of the military exploits 
of (jafton de Foix ; and thefe tears of emulation 
were held to be fure prefages of his future 
valor. He renewed the treaty which Lewis had 
made with Henry ; and having left every thing 
fecure behind him, he marched his armies towards 
the fouth of France; pretending, thgt his fole 
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Projjreft of 
Franeis I: 



purpofe was to defend his kingdom againft the chap. 
incurfions of the Swifs. This formidable people xxviii. 
ft ill retained their animofity againft France ; and mf. 
having taken Maximilian , duke of Milan, under 
their protection , and in reality reduced him 
to abfolute dependence , they were determined , 
from riews both of honor and of intereft , to 
defend him againft the invader \ They fortified 
themfelves in all thofe vallies of the Alps, 
through which, they thought, the French miift 
necefTarily pafs ; and when Francis , with great 
fecrecy , induftry , and perfeverance , made his 
entrance into Piedmont by another paflage, they 
were not difmayed, but defcended into the plain, 
though unprovided with cavalry, and oppofed 
themfelves to tlre.progrefs of the French arms. 
At Marignan near Milan , they fought with 13th Sept. 
Francis one of the moft furious and beft contefted 
battles , that is to be met with in the hiftory of 
thefe latter ages; and it required all the heroic 
valor of this prince to infpire his troops with 
courage fpfficient to refift the defperate aflault of 
thofe mountaineers. After a bloody action in the 
evening, night and darknefs parted the com- 
batants; but next morning, the Swifs renewed 
the attack with unabated ardor; and it was not 
till they had loft all their braveft troops, that 
they could be prevailed on to retire. The field 
was ftrewed with twenty thoufand flain on both 
fides ; and the marefchal Trivulzio , who had 
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chap, been prefent at eighteen pitched battles , declared 
xxviic. that every engagement, which he had yet feen, 
isis. was on iy t h e p] a y f children ; the aftion of 
Marignan was a combat of heroes \ After this 
great vidtory , the conqueft of the Milanefe was 
eafy and open to Francis. 
jeaiouTy of The fuccefs and glory of the French monarch 
Henry. began to excite jealoufy in Henry ; and his rapid 
progrefs , though in fo diftant a country , was 
not regarded without apprehenfions by the 
Englifli miniftry. Italy was, during that age, 
the feat of religion, of literature, and of com- 
merce; and as it poffeffed alone thatluftre, which 
has fince been fhared out among other nations , 
it attracted the attention of all Europe , and 
every acquifition, which was made there, appear^ 
ed more important than its weight in the balance 
of power was , ftridlly fpeaking , entitled to. 
Henry alfo thought , that he had reafon ta 
complain of Francis for fending the duke of 
Albany in^o Scotland , and undermining the 
power and credit of his fifter , the queen 
dowager *°. The repairing of the fortifications 
of Teroiiane was likewife regarded as a breach 
of treaty. But above all, what tended to alienate 
the court of England , was the difguft which 
Wolfey had entertained againft the French 
monarch. 

Hlnry , on the conqueft of Tournay, had 
refufed to admit Lewis Gaillart, the bifliop cleft, 

Hiftoire de la Ligue de Camtqray. 
Pere Daniel, vol. iii. p. ji. 
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to the poffeffion of the temporalities , becaufe c it a p. 
that prelate declined taking the oath of allegiance xxvin. 
to his new fovereign ; and Wolfey was appointed, lS1 ^ 
as above related, adminiftrator of thejbifhopric; 
As the cardinal wiihed to obtain the free and 
undifturbed enjoyment of this revenue, he applied 
to Francis, and defired him to beftow on Gaillart 
fome fee of equal value in France, and to obtain 
his refignation of Tournay. Francis ; who ftilt 
hoped to recover poffeflion of that city , and 
who feared, that the full eftablifhment of Wolfey 
in the bifhopric would prove an obftacle to his 
purpofe , had hitherto negleded to gratify the 
haughty prelate; and the bifliop of Tournay, by 
applying to the court of Rome, had- obtained a 
bull for his fettlement in the fee. Wolfey , who 
expedted to be indulged in every requefl, and 
who exafted refped from the greateft princes, 
refented the flight put upon him by Francis ; 
and he pufhed his matter to feek an occafion of 
quarrel with that monarch ft . 

Maximilian, the emperor, was ready to em- 
brace every overture for a new enterprise; efpe- 
cially if attended with an offer oftnoney, of which 
he was very greedy, very prodigal, and very 
indigent. Richard Pace , formerly fecretary to 
cardinal Bambridge , and now fecretary of ftate, 
was difpatched to the court of Vienna , and 
had a commiffion to propofe fome confiderable 
payments to Maximilian l ' : He thence made 

Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
Petrus de Angieria, epiit. $6g. v 
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e h a P. a journey into Switzerland; and by like motives 
xxvm, engaged fome of the cantons to furnifh troops 
1515. to the emperor. That prince invaded Italy 
with a confiderablc army; but being repulfed 
from before Milan , he retreated with his army 
into Germany , made peace with France and 
Venice, ceded Verona to that republic for a fum 
of money , and thus excluded himfelf , in fome 
xneafure , from all future accefs into Italy. And 
Henry found, that, after expending five or fix 
hundred thoufand ducats, in order to gratify his 
own and the cardinals humor , he had only 
weakened his alliance with Francis , without 
diminilhing the power of that prince. 

There were many reafons, which engaged 
the king not to proceed farther at prefent in 
his enmity againft France : He could hope for 
afliftance from no power in Europe. Ferdinand, 
his father-in-law, who had often deceived him, 
was declining through age and infirmities; and a 
fpeedy period was looked for to the long and 
profperous reign of that great monarch. Charles, 
prince of Spain, fovereign of the Low Countries, 
defired nothing Ifut peace with Francis, who had 
it fo much in his power, if provoked, to obftrudt 
his peaceable acceflion to that rich inheritance , 
which was awaiting him. The pope was overaw- 
ed by the power of France, and Venice was 
engaged in a clofe alliance with that monarchy ". 
- Henry therefore was conftrained to remain in 

Gtticciardini , lib. 12. 
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tranquillity during fome time ; and feemed to chap. 
give himfelf no concern with regard to the affairs xxvm. 
of the continent. In vain did Maximilian endea- 
vour to allure him into fome expence, by offering 
to make a refignation of the Imperial crown 
in his favor. The artifice was too grofs to 
fucceed even with a prince fo little politic as 
Heni*y; and Pace, his envoy, who was perfectly 
"well acquainted with the emperor's motives and 
cbara&er, gave him warning that the fole view 
of that prince , in making him fo liberal an offer, 
was to draw money from him. 

Whilk an univerfal peace prevailed in Europe, w«. 
that event happened, which had fo long been 
looked for, and from which fuch important con- 
fequences were expected, the death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, bnd the fucceflion of his grandfon, 
Charles , to his extcnfive dominions. The more 
Charles advanced in power and authority , the 
more was Francis fenfible of the neceflity he 
himfelf lay under of gaining the confidence and 
friendfhip of Henry; and he took at laft the only 
method by which he could obtain fuccefs , the 
paying of court, by prefents and flattery , to the 
haughty cardinal. 

Bonnivei, admiral of France, was difpatched mi. 
to London , and he was dire&ed to employ all 
his jnfinuation and addrefs, qualities in which he 
excelled , to procure himfelf a place in W.olfey's 
good graces. After the ambaffador had fucceeded 
in his purpofe, he took an opportunity of ex- 
preffing his maftw's regret, that, by miftakes and 
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G H A p. mifapprehenfions , he bad been fo unforttmate as 
Xxviil to Iofe a friendfliip, which he fo touch valued as 
isifc that of his eminence. Wolfey was not deaf to 
thefe honorable advances from fo great a monarch; 
and he wis thenceforth obferved to exprefs him- 
felf, on all occafions, in favor of the French al- 
liance. The more to engage him in his interefts, 
Francis entered into fuch confidence with him, 
that he aflced his advice even in his moft fecret 
affairs; and had recotitfe to him in all difficult 
emergencies as to an oracle of wifdora and pro- 
found policy* The cardinal made no fecret to the 
king of this private correfpondence ; and Henry 
was fo prepoffeffed in favor of jhe great capacity 
of his minifter, that, he faid, he verily believed 
he would govern Francis as well as hitnfelf x \ 

When matters feemed fufficiently prepared^ 
Bonnivet opened to the cardinal his matter's 
defire of recovering Tournay ; and Wolfey im- 
mediately, without hefitation , engaged to eflfedt 
his purpofe. He took an opportunity of repfe- 
fenting to the king and council , that Tournay 
lay fo remote from Calais, that it would be very 
difficult, if pot impoffible, m cafe of war, to 
keep the communication open between thefe two 
places : That as it was fituated on the frontiers 
both of France and the Netherlands , it was ex- 
pofed to attacks from both thefe countries, and 
muft neceflarily , either by force or famine , fall 
into the hands of the firft aflfailant : That even in 
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time of peace , it could not be preferved without chat. 
a large garrifon , to reftrain the numerous and xxvun 
mutinous inhabitants, ever difcontented with the ni&. 
Englifh government: And that the poffelfion of 
Tournay , as it was thus precarious and expenfive, 
fo was it entirely ufelefs , and afforded little or 
no means of annoying, onoccafion, the dominions 
cither of Charles or of Francis. 

These reafons were of themfelves convincing, Tournay 
and were x fure of meeting with no oppofition,. cc.ied t« 
when they came from the mouth of the cardinal. 
A treaty therefore was entered into for the ceding 
of Tournay ; and in order to give to that meafure 
a more graceful appearance , it was agreed , that 
the dauphin and the princefs Mary , both of them 
infants, fhoiild be betrothed , and that this city 
fliould be confidered as the dowry of the princefs. 
Such kinds of agreement were then common among 
fovereigns , though it was very rare , that the 
interefts and views of the parties continued fo 
fteady as to render the intended marriages effectual. 
But as Henry had been at confiderable expence 
in building a citadel at Tournay, Francis agreed 
to pay him 600,000 crowns at twelve annual pay- 
ments , and to put into his hands eight hoftages , 
all of them men of quality , for the performance 
of the article xf . And left the cardinal fhould think 
himfelf negleded in thefe ftipulations , Francis 
promifed him a yearly penfion of twelve thoufaod 

15 M&poires de BeUay, Kb. i. 
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chap, livres, a* an equivalent for his adminiftration 6f 

xxviii. the bifhopric of Tournay. 
1 * 18 - The French monarch having fucceeded fo well 

in this negotiation, began to enlarge his views, 
and to hope for more confiderable advantages, 
by pradifing on the vanity and felf- conceit of 
the favorite. He redoubled his flatteries to the 
cardinal, confulted him more frequently in every 
doubt or difficulty , called him in each letter, 
father , tutor , governor , and profeffed the moft 
unbounded deference to his advice and opinion. 
All thefe careffes were preparatives to a negociation 
• for the delivery of Calais, in confideration of a 
fum of money to be paid for it; and if we may 
credit Polydore Virgil , who bears a particular ill- 
will to Wolfey , on account of his being dif- 
poffefled of his employment and thrown into 
prifon by that minifter, fo extraordinary a pro- 
pofal met with a favorable reception from the 
cardinal. He ventured not, however, to lay the 
matter before the council : He was content to 
found privately the opinion of the other minifters, 
by dropping hints in converfation , as if he thought 
Calais a ufelefs burthen to the kingdom " : But 
when he found, that all men were ftrongly riveted 
in a contrary perfuafion, he thought it dangerous 
to proceed any farther in his purpofe ; and as he 
fell , foon after , into new connexions with the 
king of Spain , the great friendfhip between 
Francis and him began gradually to decline. 

19 Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
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The pride of Wolfey was now farther increafed c H a P, 
t>y a great acceflion of power and dignity. Car- xxvin. 
dinal Campeggio had been fent as legate into 
England , in order to procure a tithe from the 
clergy, for enabling the pope to oppofe the pro- 
grefs of the Turks ; a danger which was become 
real, and was formidable to all Chriftendom, but 
on which the politics of the courc of Rome had 
built fo many interefted projeds, that it had loft 
all influence on the minds of men. The clergy 
refufed to comply with Leo's demands : Campeggio 
was recalled ; and the king defired of the pope , 
that Wolfey, who had been joined in this com- 
miffion , might alone be inverted with the le- 
gantine power; together with the right of vifiting 
all the clergy and monafteries , and even with 
fufpending all the laws of the church during a 
twelvemonth. Wolfey, having obtained this new 
dignity, made a new difplay of that ftate and 
parade, to which he was fo much addided. On 
folemn feaft-days, he was not content without 
faying mafs after the manner of the popchimfelf- 
Not only he had bifhops and abbots to ferve him ; 
he even engaged the firft nobility to give him 
water and the towel. He affeded a rank fuperior 
to what had ever been claimed by any churchman 
in England. Warham , the primate , having 
written him a letter, in which he fubferibed him* 
(elf, your' loving brother, Wolfey complained of his 
prefumption, in thus challenging an equality with 
him. When Warham was told what offence he 
had given , he made light Qf the matter. * Kuow 
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C H A p. cc yc not , " faid he , cc that this man is drunk^ 
xxviu. cc with too much profperity. " 

1518. But Wolfey carried the matter much farther 

Hit manner than vain pomp and oftentation. He ereded an 
ofexcrcifing ffi cc which he called the leeantine court; and 

that office. * , ® , » 

as he was now, by means of the popes com- 
million and the king's favor , inverted with all 
power , both ecclefiaftical and civil , no man knew 
what bounds were to be fet to the authority of 
his new tribunal. He conferred on it a kind of 
inquifitorial and cenforial powers even over the 
laity, and directed it to inquire into all matters 
of confeience; into all conduit which had given 
fcandal ; into all adlions , which , though they 
efcaped the law ,* might appear contrary to good 
morals. Offence was taken at this com million f 
which was really unbounded; and the people 
were the more difgufted , when they faw a man, 
who indulged himfelf in pomp and pleafure, fo 
fevere in reprefling the leaft appearance of licen- 
tioufnefs in others. But to render his court more 
obnoxious , Wolfey made one John Allen judge 
in it , a perfon of fcandalous life '\ whom he 
himfelf, as chancellor, had, it is faid , condemned 
for perjury: And as it is pretended , that this man 
either extorted fines from every one whom he was 
pleafed to find guilty, or took bribes to drop 
profecutions , men concluded , and with fome 
appearance of reafon, that he fhared with the 
cardinal thofe wages of iniquity. The clergy, and 
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in particular the monks , were expofcd to this c h a *• 
tyranny; and as the libcrtinifm of their lives often xxvin. 
gave a juft handle againft them , they were obliged mis. 
to purchafe an indemnity , by paying large fums 
of money to the legate or his judge. Not content 
with this authority , Wolfey pretended , by virtue 
of his commiflion, to aflume the jurifdidion of all 
the bifliops' courts ; particularly that of judging 
of Wills and Teftaments ; and his decifions in 
thofe important points were deemed not a little 
arbitrary. As if he himfelf were pope, and as if 
the pope could absolutely difpofe of every eccle- 
fiaftical preferment , he prefented to whatever 
priories or benefices he pleafcd , without regard 
to the right ofele&ion in the monks, or of patron- 
age in the nobility and gentry f \ 

No one durft carry to the king any complaint 
aagainlt thefe ufurpations of Wolfey , till Warham 
ventured to inform him of the difcontents of his 
people. Henry profefled his ignorance of the whole 
Matter. <c A man, " faid he, c< is not fo blind 
€c any where as in his own houfe: But do you, 
<c farther , " added he to the primate , a go to 
cc Wolfey, and tell him, if any thing be amiCs, 
cc that he amend it. " A reproof of this kind wag 



xt 



Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. This whole narrative has 
been copied by all the hiftorians from the author here 
cited: There are many cirruiuftances , however, very 
fufpicious , both becaufe of the obvious partiality of the 
hiftorian, and bicaufe the parliament, when they after-»_ 
wards examined Wolfey's conduit , could find no proof 
•f any material offence he had ever committed. 
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•c H a p, v not likely to be effectual : It only ferved to aug- 

xxviil ment Wolfey's enmity to Warham : But one 

London having profecnted Allen , the legate's 

judge, in a court of law, and having convided 

him of malverfation and iniquity , the clamot 

at laft reached the kings ears ; and he exprcfTed 

jfuch difpleafure to the cardinal as made him ever 

after more cautious in exerting his authority. 

i5i9» While Henry, indulging himfelf in pleafure 

t^th Jan. anc j amu f ement intrufted the eovernment of his 

Jx-aehof the * . . . « . 

emperor kingdom to this imperious minilter, an incident 
Maximilian, happened abroad , which excited his attention. 
Maximilian the emperor died; a man, who, of 
himfelf, was indeed of little confequence; but as 
his death left vacant the firft flation among 
chriftian princes, it fet the paffions of men in agi- 
tation , and proved a kind of aera in the general 
fyftem of Europe. The kings of France and Spain 
immediately declared themfelves candidates for the 
Imperial crown; and employed every expedient 
of money or intrigue , which promifed them 
fuccefs in fo great a point of ambition. Henry alfo 
was encouraged to advance his pretcnfions, but 
hisminifter, Pace, who was difpatched to the 
eledors, foun(J , that he began to folicit too late* 
and that the votes of all thefe princes were al- 
ready pre-engaged cither on one fide or the other. 
Francis and Charles made profeffion from the 
beginning of carrying on this rivalfhip with emu- 
lation , but without enmity; and Francis in par- 
ticular declared , that bis brother Charles and he 
were , fairly and openly , fuitors to the fame 
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miftrcfs'; The more fortunate , added be., "tfill chap* 
carry her; the other muft reft contended ,f . But xxviii. 
all men apprehended , that this extreme moderation, 
however reasonable, would not be of long duration ; 
and that incidents would certainly occur to iharpen 
the minds of the candidates againft each other. 
It was Charles who at length prevailed, to the 
great difgufl: of the French monarch , who ftill 
continued to the lad in the belief, that the majority 
of the ele&oral college was engaged in his favor. 
And as he was fome years fuperior in age to his 
rival , and , after his vi&ory at Marignan , and 
conqueft of the Milanefe , much fuperior in re- 
nown, he could not fupprefe his indignation, at 
being thus , in the face of the world , after long 
and anxious expe&ation , difappointed in fo im~ 
portant a pretention. From this competition , as 
much as from oppofition of interefts, arofe that 
emulation between thofe two great monarchs ; 
Which, while it kept their whole age in move- 
ment, fets them in fo remarkable a contrail ta 
each other : Both of them princes endowed with 
talents and abilities ; brave , afpiring , active , 
warlike; beloved by their fervants and fubjedts,. 
dreaded by their enemies , and refpeded by all 
the world: Francis, open,' frank , liberal , muni- 
ficent, carrying thefe virtues to an excefs which 
prejudiced his affairs: Charles, pplitical, clofe,. 
artful , frugal ; better qualified to obtain fuccefs 
in wars and in negociations , efpecially the latter. 
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chap. The ofle, the more amiable man; the other, the 
xxviii. greater monarch. The king, from his overfights 
ni9. and indifcretions , naturally eSxpofed to misfortunes ; 
but qualified, by his fpirit and magnanimity, to- 
extricate himfelf from them with honor: The 
emperor , by his defigning , interefted character t 
fitted , in his greateft fuccefles , to excite jealoufy 
and oppofition even among his allies , and to 
roufe up a multitude of enemies, in the place of one 
whom he had fubdued. And as the perfonal qualities 
of thefe princes thus counterpoifed each other, 
fo did the advantages and difadvantages of their 
dominions. Fortune alone , without the concur-, 
rence of prudence or valor, never reared up of a 
fudden fo great a power as that which centered in 
the emperor Charles. He reaped the fucceffion 
of Caflile , of Arragon , of Auftria , of the Ne- 
therlands: He inherited the conqueft of Naples, 
of Granada: Eledlion entitled him to the empire: 
Even the bounds of the globe feemed to be en- 
larged a little before his time , that he might 
poffefs the whole treafure, as yet entire and un- 
rifled , of the new world. But though the con- 
currence of all thefe advantages formed an empire, 
greater and more extenfive than any known in 
Europe fince that of the Romans , the kingdom 
of France alone , being clofe , corapad , united , 
rich , populous , and being interpofed between all 
the provinces of the emperor's dominions , was 
able to make a vigorous oppofition to his pro- 
grefs , and maintain the conteft againft him. 
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Henry poffefled the felicity of being able ,• 
both by the native force of his kingdom and its 
Situation , to hold the balance between thofe two 
powers; and had he known to improve, by policy 
and prudence, his fingular and ineftimable advan- 
tage , he was really , by means of it , a greater 
potentate than either of thofe mighty monarch*; 
who feemed to ftri ve for the dominion of Europe. 
But this prince was, in his character, heedlefs, 
inconfiderate , capricious, impolitic; guided by 
his paffions or his favorite ; vain , imperious , 
haughty ; fometimes adtuated by friendlhip for 
foreign powers, oftener by refentment, feldom 
by his true intcreft. And thus, though he exulted 
in that fuperiority which his fituation in Eumpe 
gave him , he never employed it to his own effen- 
tial and durable advantage,or to that of his kingdom. 

Francis was well acquainted with Henry's 
character, and endeavoured to accommodate his 
condudl to it. He folicited an interview near 
Calais ; in expectation of being able , by familiar 
Converfation , to gain upon his friendfhip and 
confidence. Wolfey earneftly feconded this pro- 
pofal ; and hoped , in the prefence of both courts, 
to make parade of his riches , his fplendor, and 
his influence over both monarchs *\ And as 
Henry himfelf loved fhow and magnificence , and 
had entertained a curiofity of being perfonally 
acquainted with the French king , he chearfully 
adjufled all the preliminaries of this interview, 
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chap. The nobility of both nations vied with each 

x&viii. other in pomp and expence : Many of them in* 

1520. volved tbemfelves in great debts , and were nofe 

able, by* the penuFy of their whole lives, to 

repair the vain fplcndor of a few days. The 

duke of Buckingham , who , though very rich f 

yras fomewhat addidted to frugality, finding his 

preparations for this feftival amount to immenfe 

fums, threw out fome expreffions of difpleafure 

againftthe cardinal, whom he believed the author 

of that meafure ". An imprudence which was not 

forgotten by this minifter. 

Tbeempe- While Henry was preparing, to depart for 

ror Charles Calais , \ IC heard that the emperor was arrived at 

arrives in * * 

England, Doyer; and he immediately haftened thither with 
tub May. t ^ c q ueen 9 j a order to give a fuitable reception 
to his royal gucft. That great prince, politic 
though young, being informed of the intended 
interview between Francis and Henry , was appre- 
henfive of the confequences » and was refolved to 
take the opportunity, in his paflage from Spain to 
the Low Countries, to make the. king ftill a 
higher compliment, by paying him a vifit in his 
own dominions* Befides the marks of regard and 
attachment which he gaye to Henry, he ftrove, 
by every teflimony of fricndfbip , by flatcery, 
proteftations, promifes, and prefents, to gain on 
the vanity , the avarice , and the ambition of the 

%t Polydore Virgil % lib. 27. Herbert. Hollingfhed, 
P. 8SS- 
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cardinal. He here inftilfed into this afpiringpre- chap. 
late the hope of attaining the papacy ; and as that xxviii. 
was the fole point of elevation , beyond his pre- **** 
fent greatnefs, it was lure to attrad his wifhes 
with the fame ardor, as if fortune had never 
yet favored him with any of her prefents. In 
confidence of reaching this dignity by the em- 
peror's afliftance , he fecretly devoted himfelf to 
that monarch's interefts; and Charles was perhaps 
the more liberal of his promifes, becaufe Leo was 
a very young man; and it was not likely, that, 
for many years , he fhould be called upon to fulfil 
his engagements. Henry «afily obferved this court- 
fhip payed to his minifter; but inftead of taking 
umbrage at it , he only made it a fubje<ft of 
vanity ; and believed , that , as his favor was 
Wolfey's fole fupport , the obeifance of fuch 
mighty monarchs to his fervant, was in reality a 
more confpicuous homage to his own grandeur. 

The day of Charles's departure, Henry went 30 tkMjy. 
over to Calais with the queen and his whole 
court; and thence proceeded to Guifnes, a fmall 
town near the frontiers. Francis , attended in like 
manner, came to Ardres, a few miles diftant; 
and the two monarchs met, for the firft time, in 
the fields , at a place fituated between thefe two , 
towns, but ftill within the Englilh pale : For 
Francis agreed to pay this •omplimept to Henry f 
in confideration of that prince's palling the fea, 
that he might be prefent at the interview. Wolfey , 
to whom both kings had intrufted the regulation 
of the ceremonial , contrived this circumftance , 
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chap, in order to do honor to his matter. The nobility 
xxviir. both of France and England here difplayed theit 
w2o.. magnificence*with fuch emulation and profufe ex- 
pence , as procured to the place of interview the 
name of the field <f the cloth of gold. 

The two monarchs , after faluting each other 
in the mod cordial manner, retired into a tent 
which had been eredled on purpofe , and they 
heldafecret conference together. Henry here pro* 
pofed to make fome amendments on the articles 
of their former alliance; and he began to read 
the treaty, / Henry king: Thefe were the firft 
words ; and he flopped a moment. He fubjoined 
only the words of England , without adding $ 
France, the ufual ftyle of the Engl ifh monarchs". 
Francis remarked this delicacy, and expreffed by 
a fmile his approbation of it. 

He took an opportunity foon after of paying & 
' compliment to Henry of a more flattering nature. 
That generous prince , full of honor himfelf , and 
incapable of diftrufting others, was {hocked at all 
the* precautions which were obferved, whenever 
he had an interview with the Englifh monarch : 
The number of their guards and attendants wa$ 
carefully reckoned on both fides : Every fte^> 
was fcrupuloufly meafured and adjufted : Add if 
the two kings intended to pay a vifit to the 
queens , they departed from their refpedtive quar- 
ters at the fame inftant, which was marked by 
the firing of a culverin ; they patted each other in 

Jftemoires de Fleuranges* 
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the middle point between the places ; and the c h a p. 
moment that Henry entered Ardres , Francis put xxvm. 
himfelf into the hands of the Englifh at Guifnes. m*o- 
In order to break off this tedious ceremonial, 
which contained fo many difhonorable implica- 
tions , Francis , one day , took with him two 
gentlemen and a page, and rode diredly into 
Guifoes. The guards were furprifed at the pre- 
fence of the monarch , who called aloud to them, 
Tou are all my prifoners: Carry me to your majlcr. 
Henry was equally aftonilhed at the appearance 
of Francis ; and taking him in his arms , " My 
" brother, " (aid he , " you have here played me 

* the moft agreeable trick in the world , and 

* have (bowed me the full confidence I may 
cc place in you : I furrender myfelf your prifoner 
a from this moment. " He took from his neck 
a collar of pearls, worth 15000 angels a| ; and 
putting it about Francis's , begged him to weai; 
it for the fake of his prifoner. Francis agreed , 
but on condition that Henry (hould wear a bra- 
celet, of which he made him a prefent, and which 
was double in value to the collar *\ Thfe king 
went next day to Ardres , without guards or at- 
tendants; and confidence being now fully eftab- 
lifbed between the monarchs , they employed 
the r? ft of the time entirely in tournaments and 
feftivals. 

" An angel was then eftimated at feven (hillings , of 
near twelve of our prefent money. 
" Memoes dc Heuranges. 
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chap. A defiance had been fent by the two kings 
jcxvm. to each other's court, and through all the chief 
**2o. cities in Europe, importing, that Henry and 
Francis, with fourteen aids , would be ready, in 
the plains of Picardy , to anfwer all comers , that 
were gentlemen, at tilt, tournament, and barriers* 
The monarchs, in order to fulfil this challenge, 
advanced into the field on horfeback , Francis 
furrounded with Henry's guards, and Henry with 
thofe of Francis. They were gorgeoufly appareU 
led; and were both of them the mod comely 
perfonages of their age , as well as the moft ex- 
pert in every military exercife. They carried 
away the prize at all trials in thofe rough and 
dangerous paftimes; and feveral horfes and riders 
were overthrown by their vigor and dexterity. 
The ladies were the judges in thefe fqats of chi- 
valry, and put an end to the rencounter, when- 
ever they judged it expedient Henry ere&ed a 
fpacious houfe of wood and canvas , which had 
been framed in London ; and he there feafted the 
French monarch. He had placed a motto on this 
fabric , under the figure of an Englifh /trcher 
embroidered on it , Cur adh&rto praefl ,• He prevails 
whom I favor * % : Exprefllng his own fituation , 
as holding in his hands the balance of power 
among the potentates of Europe. In thefe £nter- 
tainments, more than in any ferious bufinefs, did 
the two kings pafs their time , till their departure. 

** Mezerav. 
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Henry paid then a vifit to the emperor and c H A *. 
Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines , and engaged xxviii. 
them to go along with him to Calais, and pafs n*:-. 
fome days in that fortrcfc. The artful and pplitic a * lh Junf * 
Charles here completed the impreflion, which he 
had begun to make on Henry and his favorite f 
and effaced all the friendfhip, to which the frank 
and generous nature of Francis had given birth, 
As the houfe of Auftria began fenfibly to take 
the afcendant over the French monarchy, the 
interefts of England required , that fome fupporc 
ihould be given to the latter, and above all, that 
any important wars ihould be prevented , which 
might bcftow on either of them a decifive fupe- 
riority over the other. But the jealoufy of the 
Englifh againft France has ufually prevented a 
cordial union between thefe nations : And Charles, 
fcnfible of this hereditary animofity, and defirous 
farther to flatter Henry's vanity, had made him 
an offer (an offer in which Francis was afterwards 
obliged to concur), that he fhould be entirely 
arbiter in any difpute or difference that might 
arife between the monarchs. But the mafterpiece 
of Charles's politics was the fecuring of Wolfey 
in his interefts, by very important fervices, and 
(till higher promifes. He renewed aflurances of 
affixing him in obtaining the papacy ; and he 
put him in prefent poffeffion of the revenues be- 
longing to the fees of Badajox and Palencia in 
Caftile. The acquifitions of Wolfey were now 
become fo exorbitant, that, joined to the pcnfions 
from foreign powers, which Henry allowed him 
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to poflefs , his revenues were computed nearly 
to equal thofe which belonged to the crown 
itfelf; and he fpent them with a magnificence, or 
rather an oftentation, which gave general offence 
to the people; and even leffened his matter in the 
eyes of all foreign nations t# . 

The violent perfonal emulation and political 
jealoufy , which had taken place between the 
chariei and cm p Cror anc j ^ French king, foon broke out 

in hoftilities. But while thefe ambitious and war- 
like princes were ading againft each other ir> 
almoft every part of Europe , they Hill made 
profeffions of the ftrongeft defire of peace; and 
both of them inceffantly carried their complaints 
to Henry, as to the umpire between them. The 
king, who pretended to be neutral, engaged them 
to fend their ambafladors to Calais , there to 
negociate a peace under the mediation of Wolfey 
and the pope's nuncio. The emperor was well 
apprized of the partiality of thefe mediators; and 
his demands in the conference were fo unreason- 
able, as plainly proved him confcious of the 
advantage. He required the reftitution of Bur- 
gundy, a province, which many years before 
had been ceded to France by treaty, and which, 
if in his poffeflion , would have given him entrance 
into the heart of that kingdom : And he demanded 
to be freed from the homage, which his anceftors 
had always done for Flanders and Artois, and 
which he himfelf had , by the treaty of Noyon , 
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engaged to renew. On Francis's rejedling thefe 
terras , the congrefs of Calais broke up , and Wol- 
fey, foon after, took a journey to Bruges, where 
he met with thje emperor. He was received with 
the fame ftate, magnificence, and refped, as if 
he had been the king of England himfelf; and 
he concluded in his matter's name an offenfive 
alliance with the pope and the emperor againft 
France. He ftipulated , that England fhould next 
fummer invade that kingdom with forty thoufand 
men ; and he betrothed to Charles the princefs 
Mary, the king's only child, who had now fome 
profped of inheriting the crown. This extravagant 
alliance, which was prejudicial to the interefts, 
and might have proved fatal to the liberty and 
independence of the kingdom , was the refult of 
the humors and prejudices of the king, and the 
private views and expectations of the cardinal. 

The people faw every day new inftances of 
the uncontrolled authority of this minifter. The 
duke of Buckingham, conftable of England, the 
firft nobleman both for 'family and fortune in the 
kingdom , had imprudently given difgijft to the 
cardinal ; and it was not long before he found 
reafon to repent of his indifcretion. He feems ta 
have been a man full of levity and rafli projeds ; 
and being infatuated with judicial aftrology , he 
entertained a commerce with one Hopkins, a 
carthufian friar , who encouraged him in the 
notion of his mounting one day the throne of 
England. He was defcended by a female from 
the duke of Gloucefter , yonngeft fon of ErU 
Vol. V. G 
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chap, ward IFF.; and though his claim to the crown 
xxvni. was thereby very remote , he had been fo un- 
is:i. guarded as to let fall fome expreflions, as if he 
thought himfelf bcft entitled, in cafe the king 
fhouid die without ifTue , to poflefs the royal 
dignity. He had not even abftained from threats 
againft the king's life , and had provided himfelf 
with arms, which he intended to employ, in 
cafe a favorable opportunity (hould offer. He 
was brought to a trial ; and the duke of Norfolk, 
whofe fon , the earl of Surrey , had married 
Buckingham's daughter, was created lord fteward, 
in order to prefide at this folemn procedure. The 
.jury confifted of a duke, a marquis, feven earls, 
and twelve barons ; and they gave their verdict 
againft Buckingham , which was foon after car- 
ried into execution. There is no reafon to think 
the fentence unjuft* 7 ; but as Buckingham's crimes 
fccmed to proceed more from indifcretion than 
deliberate malice, the people who loved him, 
expe&ed that the king would grant him a pardon, 
and imputed their difappointment to the animoftty 
and revenge of the cardinal. The king's owil 
jealoufy, however, of all perfons allied to the 
crown, was, notwithftandihg his undoubted title, 
very remarkable during the whole courfe of his 
reign ; and was alone fufficient to render him 
implacable againft Buckingham. The office of 
conftable, which this nobleman inherited from the 
Bohuns, earls of Hereford, was forfeited, and 
was never after revived in England; 

Heiberfc Hall. Stowe, p. 51 j. Hgllingflied, p. $62+ 
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CHAP. XXIX. 



Digrejfion concerning the ecclcjtajiicai Jiate — Origin of 
the reformation — Martin Lutber — Henry receives tbtk 
title of de folder of the faith — Caufes of the progrefs of the 
reformation— War with France— Invafon of France— 
tt r ar-witb Scotland — A parliament — Invajion of Franc f 
— Italian tvars — The king of France invades Italy- 
Battle of Pavia and Captivity of Francis— Francis 
recovers his liberty — Sack of Home — League vritb 
France, 

JL/uring fomc years, many parts of Europe c H A ft 
had been agitated with thofe religious contro- xxix- 
verfies, which produced the reformation, one of n»K 
the greateft events in hiftory: But as it Was noC 
till this time, that the king of England publicly 
took part in the quarrel, we had no occafion to 
give any account of its rife and progrefs. It will 
now be neceffary to explain thefe theological 
difputes; or what is more material, to trace from 
their origin thofe abufes , which fo generally 
difiufed the opinion , that a reformation of the 
church or ecclefiaftical order was become highly 
expedient, if not abfolutely neceffary. We flfall 
be better enabled to comprehend the fubjed, if 
we take the matter a little higher, and reflect a 
moment on the reafons, why there muft be an 
ecclefiaftical order , and a public eftabliihraent of 
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chap, religion in every civilized community. The 
xxix. importance of the prefent occafion will, I hope, 
1521. excufe this fhort digreflion. 

Most of the arts and profeflions in la ftate are 

^cerafag °f f uc ^ a nature > ^at, while they promote the 

theeccieflar-interefts of the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or 

tuai ftatt. a g reea b] e to fome individuals; and in that cafe, 

the conftant rule of the magiftrate , except , 

perhaps , on the firft introduftion of any art , is, 

to leave the profeflion to itfelf, and truft its 

encouragement to thofe who reap the benefit of 

it. The artifans, finding their profits to rife by 

the favor of their cuftomers , increafe , as much 

as poffible , their (kill and induftry ; and as 

matters are not difturbed by any injudicious 

tampering , the commodity is always fure to be 

at all times nearly proportioned to the demand. 

But there are alfo fome callings, which, 

though ufeful and even neceffary in a ftate , 

bring no particular advantage or pleafure to any 

individual ; and the fupreme power is obliged to 

alter its condud with regard to the retainers of 

thofe profeffions. It mud give them public 

encouragement in order to their fubfiftence; and 

it rauft provide againft that negligence, to which 

they will naturally be fubjedl, either by annexing 

peculiar honors to the profeflion , by eftab- 

lifting a long fubordination of ranks and a ftrid 

dependence , or by fome other expedient. The 

perfons, employed in the finances, armies, fleecy 

and magiftracy , are inftances of this order of 

men. 
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It may naturally be thought , at firft fight , c h a f. 
that the ecclefiaftics belong to the firft clafs, and xxl ^ 
that their encouragement, as well as that of 
lawyers and phyficians, may fafoly be intruded 
to the liberality of individuals, who are attached 
to their dodirines, and who find benefit or con- 
folation from their fpiritual miniftry and affiftance. 
Their induftry and vigilance will, no doubt, be 
whetted by fuch an additional motive ; and their 
{kill in the profeflion , as well as their addrefs 
in governing the minds of the people , mud 
receive daily increife , from their increafing 
pra&ice , ftudy , and attention. 

But if we confider the matter more clofely, 
we fhall find, that this interefted diligence of the 
clergy is what every wife legiflator will ftudy to 
prevent ; becaufc in every religion , except the 
true, it is highly pernicious, and it has even a 
natural tendency to pervert the true, by infufmg 
into it a ftrong mixture of fuperftition , folly , 
and delufion. Each ghoftly praditioner , in order 
to render himfelf more precious and facred in 
the eyes of his retainers, will infpire them with 
the ttioft violent abhorrence of all other feds * 
and continually endeavour , by fome novelty, ta 
excite the languid devotion of his audience. No- 
regard will be paid to truth, morals, or decency 
in the do&rines inculcated. Every tenet will be 
adopted that beft fuits the diforderly affediions of 
the human frame. Cuftomers will be drawn to 
each conventicle by new induftry and addrefe in 
pra&ifing on the paflions and credulity of the 
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chap, populace. And in the end, the civil magiftrate 
xxix, will find, that he has dearly paid for. his pretend* 
*>*'• ed frugality, in faving a fixed eftablifhment for 
the priefts ; and that in reality the moft decent 
*nd advantageous compofition , which he can 
make with the fpiritual guides , is to bribe their 
indolence , by affigning ftated falaries to their 
profeffion , and rendering it fuperfluous for them 
to be farther a&ive, than merely to* prevent their 
flock from ftraying in queft of new paftures. 
And in this manner ecclefiaftical eftablifliments, 
though commonly they arofe at firft from reli- 
gious views , prove in the end advantageous to 
the political interefts of fociety. 

But we may obfervc, that few ecclefiaftical 
eftablifliments have been fixed upon a worfe 
foundation than that of the church of Rome, 
or hatfe been attended with circumftances more 
hurtful to the peace and happinefs of mankind. 

The large revenues, privileges, immunities % 
and powers of the clergy rendered them for- 
midable to the civil magiftrate, and armed with 
too extenfive authority an order of men , who 
always adhere clofely together, and who pever 
want a plaufible pretence for their encroachments 
and ufurpations. The higher dignities of the 
church ferved, indeed, to the fupport of gentry 
and nobility ; but by the eftablifliment of monak 
teries, many of the loweft vulgar were taken 
from the ufeful arts , and maintained intbofe 
receptacles pf floth and ignorance. The fupremo 
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head of the church was a foreign potentate , c H A R 
guided by interefts, always different from thofe fcxix* 
of the community, fometimes contrary to them. im« 
And as the hierarchy was neceflarily foJicitous 
to preferve an unity of faith , rites , and ceremor 
nies , all liberty of thought ran a manifeft rifquc 
of being cxtinguifhed ; and violent persecutions , 
or what was worfe, a ftupid and abject credulity 
took place every where. 

To increafe thefe evils , the church , though 
fhe pofleffed large revenues, was not contented 
with her acquifuions, but retained a power of 
pradifing farther on the ignorance of mankind. 
She even beftowed on each individual prieft a 
power of enriching himfelf by the voluntary 
oblations of the faithful , and left him dill am 
urgent motive for diligence and induftry in hi* 
calling. And thus , that church , though an 
expenfive and burthenfome eftabli&ment , was 
liable to many of the inconvenieucies , whick 
belong to an order of priefts , trufled entirely 
to their own art and invention for attaining <i 
fubfiftence. 

The advantages, attending the Romifli hie- 
rarchy, were but a fmall compenfation for its 
inconveniencies. The eccleliaftical privileges , 
during barbarous times, had ferved as a check 
on the defpotifm of kings. The unibu of all 
the weftern churches under the fupreme pontiff 
facilitated the intercourfe of nations, and tended * 
to bittd all the parts of Europe into a clpfi? 
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chap, connexion with each other. And the pomp 

xxix. and fplendor of worfhip which belonged to fo 

**"• opulent an eftablifhment, contributed, in fome 

refped, to the encouragement of the fine arts, 

and began to difFufe a general elegance of tafte , 

by uniting it with religion. 

It will *eafily be conceived, that, though the 
balance of evil prevailed in the Romifh church, 
this was not the chief reafon, which produced 
the reformation. A concurrence of incidents 
muft have contributed to forward that great 
revolution. 

Leo X. by his generous and enterprifing 
temper, had much exhaufted his treafury , and 
was obliged to employ every invention , which 
might yield money , in order to fupport his 
origin or proje&s , pleafures , and liberalities. The fcheme 
the reform, of felling indulgences was fuggefled to him, as 
atiou. ^^ expedient which had often ferved in former 

times to draw money from the chriftian world , 
and make devout people willing contributors to the 
grandeur and riches of the court of Rome. The 
church, it was fuppofed, was poflTefled of a great 
Itock of merit, as being entitled to all the good works 
of all the faints, beyond what were employed in 
their own juftification ; and even to the merits of 
Chrift himfelf, which were infinite and unbound- 
ed : And from this unexhaufted treafury , the 
pope might retail particular portions , and by 
that traffic acquire money, to be employed in 
|>ious purpofes, in refilling the infidels, or fub- 
duing fchifmatics,. When the money came into 
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his exchequer, the greater part of it was ufually chap. 
diverted to other purpofes \ xxix. 

It is commonly believed , that Leo , from the ISZU 
penetration of his genius , and his familiarity 
with ancient literature, was fully acquainted with * 
the ridicule and falfity of the do&rines, which, 
as fupreme pontiff, he was obliged by his intereft 
to promote: It is the lefs wonder, therefore, that 
he employed for his profit thofe pious frauds , 
which his predeceffors , the moft ignorant and 
credulous, had always, under plaufible pretences, 
made ufe of for rfieir felfifh purpofes. He publifh- 
ed the fale of a general indulgence * ; and as 
his expences had not only exhaufted his ufual 
revenue, but even anticipated the money exped- 
ed from this extraordinary expedient, the feveral 
branches of it were openly given away to par- 
ticular perfons , who were entitled to levy the 
impofition. The produce, particularly, of Saxony 
and the countries bordering on the Baltic , was 
affigned to his filler Magdalene , married to 
Cibo, natural fon of Innocent VIII. ; and fhe, in 
order to enhance her profit , had farmed out the 
revenue to one Arcemboldi , a Genoefe , once a 
merchant, now a bifhop, who ftill retained all 
the lucrative arts of his former profeflion \ The 
Auftin friars had ufually been employed in Saxony 
to preach the indulgences, and from this truft 
had derived both profit and confideration : Byt 

Father Paul Sleidan. In 15 17. 
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H a p. Arccmboldi , fearing, left pradlice might have 
xxix* taught them means to fecrete the money 4 f 
and expecting no extraordinary fuccefs from the 
ordinary methods of collection, gave this occupa- 
tion to the Dominicans. Thefe monks , in order 
.to prove themfelves worthy of the diftin&km 
conferred on them, exaggerated the benefits of 
indulgences by the mod unbounded panegyrics; 
and advanced dodrines on that head , which , 
though not more ridiculous than thofe already 
■received , were not as yet entirely familiar to the 
ears of the people \ To add to the feandal, the 
colle&ers of this revenue are faid to have lived 
very licentious lives, and to have fpentin taverns* 
gaming-houfes , and places ftill more infamous, 
the money, which devout perfoos had faved from 
their ufual expences , in order to purcbafe a 
remiffion of their fins '. 

All thefe circumftances might have given 
offence, but would have been attended with no 
event of any importance , had there not arifen a 
man, qualified to take advantage of the incident. 
IVlartin Luther, an Auftin friar, profeffor in the 
univerfity of Wittcraberg , refenting the affront 
put upon his order, began to preach againft thefe 
abufes in the fale of indulgences; and being natu- 
rally of a fiery temper, and provoked by oppo- 
sition , he proceeded even to decry indulgences 
themfelves; and was thence carried, by the heat 
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4 Father Paiil , lib. 1. 'See note [A] at the end 
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6f difpute, to queftion the authority of the pope, chap. 
from which his adverfaries derived their chief xxix. 
arguments againft him 7 . Still as he enlarged hi* isai. 
reading , in order to fupport thefe tenets , he 
difcovered fome new abufe or error in the church 
of Rome; and finding his opinions greedily 
hearkened to, he promulgated them by writing, 
difcourfe, fermon, conference; and daily increafed 
the number of his difciples* All Saxony ; all 
Germany, all Europe, were in a very little time . 
filled with the voice of this daring innovator; 
and men , roufed from that lethargy , in which 
they bad fo long fleeped , began to call in 
queftion the moft ancient and moft received opi- 
nions. The elc&or of Saxony , favorable to 
Luther's dodrine , protected him from the vio- 
lence of the papal jurifdidion: The republic of 
Zuric even reformed their church according to 
the new model : Many fovereigns of the empire, 
and the Imperial diet itfelf , fhowed a favorable 
difpofition towards it : And Luther, a man na- 
turally inflexible , vehement , opinionative , was 
become incapable , either from promifes of ad- 
vancement, or terrors of feverity, to relinquifh 
a fedt, of which he was himfelf the founder, and 
which brought him a glory, fuperior to all others, 
the glory of dictating the religious faith and prin- 
ciples of multitudes. 

The rumor of thefe innovations foon reached 
England j and as there ftill fubfifted in that king* 
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chap, dom great remains of the Lollards, whofe prin* 
xxix. ciples refembled thofe of Luther , the new doo 
l52X * trines fecretly gained many partisans among the 
laity of all ranks and denominations. But Henry 
had been educated in a ftridt attachment to the 
church of Rome , and he bore a particular preju- 
dice againft Luther, who, in his writings, fpoke 
with contempt of Thomas Aquinas , the king*s 
favorite author: He oppofed himfelf therefore ta 
the progrefs of the Lutheran tenets , by all the 
influence which his extenfive and almoft abfolute 
authority conferred upon him: He even undertook 
to combat them with weapons not ufually em- 
ployed by monarchs, efpecially thofe in the flower 
of their age , and force of their paffions. He 
wrote a book in Latin againft the principles of 
Luther; a performance, which, if allowance be 
made for the fubjeft and the age , does no difcre- 
dit to his capacity. He fent a copy of it to Leo, 
who received fo magnificent a prcfent with great 
teftimony of regard ; and conferred on him the 
title of defender of the faith 5 an appellation ftiil 
eeivel the retained by the kings of England. Luther , who 
title of de- was in the heat of controverfy, foon publifhed 
t^filith! an an f wer to Henry ; and without regard to the 
dignity of his antagonift, treated him with all 
the acrimony of ftyle , to which , in the courfe 
of his polemics, he had fo long been accuftomed* 
The king, by this ill ufage, was ftill more preju- 
diced againft the new dodtrines; but the public, 
who naturally favor the weaker party, were in- 
clined to attribute to Luther the vi<5lory in the 
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difpute \ And as the controvcrfy became more chap. 
illuftrious'i by Henry's entering the lifts, it drew xxix. 
ftill more the attention of mankind ; and the »**«• 
Lutheran dodhine daily acquired new converts 
in every part of Europe. 

The quick and furprifing progrefs of this bold Cinfttofthe 
fed may juftly in part be afcribed to the late ^taJ 
invention of printing, and revival of learning : ati«n. 
Not that reafon bore any confiderable (hare, in 
opening men's eyes with regard to the impoftures 
of the Romifh Church : For of all branches of 
literature, philofophy had, as yet, and till loftg 
afterwards, made the moft inconfiderable pro- 
grefs; neither is there any inftance that argument 
has ever been able to free the people from tliat 
enormous load of abfurdity , with which fuperfti* 
tion has every where overwhelmed them : Not 
to mention , that the rapid advance of the Lu- 
theran dodtrine , and the violence , with which 
it was embraced , prove fufficiently , that it owed 
not its fuccefe to reafon and refledion. The art 
of printing and the revival of learning forwarded 
its progrefs in another manner. By means of that 
art, the books of Luther and his feftaries, full of 
vehemence , declamation , and a rude eloquence , 
were propagated more qurckly , and in greater 
numbers. The minds of men , fomewhat awakened 
from a profound fleep of fo many centuries, were 
prepared for every novelty , and fcrupled lefs to 
tread in any unufual path, which was opeued to 

1 Father Paujl , lib. i. 
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G h a F. them. And as copies of the Scriptures and other 
xxix. ancient monuments of the chriftian faith became 
** aif more common, men perceived the innovations , 
which were introduced after the firft centuries; 
and though argument and reafoning could not 
give convidion, an hiftorical fad, well fupported, 
was able to make impreflion on their underftand- 
ings. Many of the powers, indeed, aflumed by 
the church of Rome, were very ancient, and 
were prior to almoft every political government 
eftablifhed in Europe : But as the ecclefiaftics 
would not agree to poflefs their privileges as 
matters of civil right, which time might render 
valid, but appealed ftill to a divine origin, men 
were tempted to look into their primitive charter; 
and they could , without much difficulty, perceive 
its defedl in truth and authenticity. 

In order to beftow on this topic the greater 
influence, Luther and his followers, not fatisfied 
with ^oppofing the pretended divinity of the 
Romilh church , and difplaying the temporal in- 
conveniencies of that efbblifhment* carried mat- 
ters much farther, and treated the religion of their 
anceftors, as abominable, deteftable, damnable; 
foretold by facred writ itfelf as the fource of all 
wickednefs and pollution. They denominated the 
pope antichrift, called his communion the fcarlet 
whore, and gave to Rome the appellation of 
Babylon ; expreflions , which, however applkd, 
were to be found in Scripture , and which were 
better calculated to operate on the multitude than 
ihe mod folid arguments. Excited by corfteft 
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and persecution on the one hand, by fuccefs and crap, 
applaufe on the other, many of the reformers xxix. 
carried to the greateft extremities their oppofitiori mi. 
to the church of Rome; and in contradiction to 
the multiplied fuperftitions , with which that 
communion was loaded, they adopted an enthu- 
fiaftic ftrain of devotion , which admitted of no 
obfervances, rites, or ceremonies , but placed all 
merit in a myfterious fpecies of faith, in inward 
vifion, rapture, and ecftacy. The new fedtaries, 
feized with this fpirit, were indefatigable in the 
propagation of their do&rine, and fet at defiance 
all the anathemas and punifhments, with which 
the Roman pontiff endeavoured to overwhelm 
them. • 

That the civil power , however , might afford 
them protection againfl the ecclefiaftical jurifdic- 
tion, the Lutherans advanced dodtrines favorable, 
in fome refped , to the temporal authority of 
fovereigns. They inveighed againlt the abufes 
of the court of Rome, with which men were at 
that time generally difcontented ; and they ex- 
horted princes to reinftate themfelves in thofc 
powers, of which the encroaching fpirit of the 
ecclefiaftics, andefpecially of the fovereign pontiff, 
had fo long bereaved them. They condemned 
celibacy and monadic vows, and thereby opened 
the doors of the convents to thofe who were 
either tired of the obedience and chaftity, or 
difgufted with the licence, in which they had 
hitherto lived. They blamed the exceffive riches, 
the idlenefs , the libertinifm of the clergy ; and 
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crap- pointed out their treafures and revenues as lawful 
xxix. fpoil to the firft invader. And as the ecclefiaftics 
1521. had hitherto concluded a willing and a ftupid 
audience, and were totally unacquainted with 
controverfy , much more with every fpecies of 
true literature; they were unable to defend them* 
felves againft men, armed with authorities, quo- 
tations , and popular topics , and qualified to 
triumph in every altercation or debate. Such 
were the advantages, with which the reformers 
began their attack on the Romifh hierarchy ; and 
fiich were the caufes of their rapid and aftonifliing 
fuccefs. 

Leo X. whofe overfights an4 too fupine truft 
in the profound ignorance of the people had given 
rife to this fed, but whofe found judgment, mo- 
deration , and temper , were well qualified to 
retard its progrefs, died in the flower of his age, 
a little after he received the king's book againft 
Luther ; and he was fucceeded in the papal chair, 
by Adrian , a Fleming, who had been tutor to 
the emperor Charles. This man was fitted to 
gain on the reformers by the integrity, candor, 
and fimplicity of manners, which diftinguifhed 
his character; but, fo violent were their preju- 
dices againft the church , he rather hurt the caufe 
by his imprudent exercife of thofe virtues. He 
frankly confefTed , that many abominable and de- 
teftable pra&ices prevailed in the court of Rome; 
and by this fincere avowal, he gave occafion of 
much triumph to the Lutherans. This pontiff aifo, 
whofe penetration was not equal to his good 

intentions . 
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intentions, was feduced to concur in that league, chap* 
which Charles and Henry had formed againft xxix. 
France '; and he thereby augmented the fcandal, 
occafioned by the pra&ice of fo many preceding 
popes, who ftill made their fpiritual arms fubfer- 
Vient to political purpofes. 

The emperor, who knew, that Wolfey had isa* 
received a difappointment in his ambitious hopes 
by the ele&ion of Adrian, and who dreaded the 
refentment of that haughty miniftcr , was folickous 
x to repair the breach made in their friendfhip by 
this incident He paid another vifit to England; 2 *thMar 
tad befides flattering the vanity of the king and 
the cardinal , he renewed to Wolfey all the pro- 
mifes, which be bad made him, of feconding 
his pretentions to the papal throne. Wolfey % 
fenfible that Adrian's great age and infirmities 
promifed a fpeedy vacancy, diffembled his refent- 
ment, and was willing to hope for a moTe pro- 
fperous iffue to the next eledlion. The emperor 
renewed the treaty made at Bruges, to which 
fome articles were added ; and he agreed to in- 
demnify both the king and Wolfey for the revenue t 
which they fhould lofe by a breach with France. 
The more to ingratiate himfelf with Henry an<f 
the Englilh nation, he gave to Surrey, admiral 
of England, a commiffion for being admiral of 
his dominions; and he himfelf was inftalled knight 
of the garter at London. After a ftay of fix 
weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, 

f Guicciardifri, lib. 14. 
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c H A n and in ten days arrived in Spain, where he foon 
xxix. pacified the tumults which had arifen in his 
v im. abfence f \ 

war with The kin S declared war again ft France; and 
. r«nce. this meafure was founded on fo little reafon, that 
he could alledge nothing as a ground of quarrel, 
but Francis's refufal to fubmit to his arbitration , 
and his fending Albany into Scotland. This laft 
ftep had not been taken by the French king, tilt 
he % was quite affured of Henry's .refolution to 
attack him. Surrey landed fome troops at Cher- 
bourg in Normandy; and after laying wafte the 
country , he failed to Morlaix , a rich town in 
Britanny, which he took and plundered. The 
Englifli merchants had great property in that place, 
which was no more fpared by the foldiers, than 
the goods of the French. Surrey then left the 
charge of the fleet to the vice-admiral; and 
failed to Calais, where he took the command of 
the Englifh army, deftined for the invafion of 
France. This army, when joined by forces from 
the Low Countries , under the command of the 
count de Buren , amounted in the whole to 
18,000 men. 
lovafion of The French had made it a maxim in alraoft 
France. all their wars with the Englifh , fince the reign 
of Charles V. never, without great neceflity, to 
hazard a general engagement; and the duke of 
Vendome, who commanded the French army, 
now embraced this wife policy. He fupplicd the 

J * Petrus dc Angleria, epift. 765. 
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towns mod expofcd , efpecially Boulogne, Mon* chap. 

treuil , Teroiiane, Hedin, with ftrong garrifons xxix. 

and plenty of provifions: He himfelf took poft na». 

at Abbeville, with fome Swifs and French infantry, 

and a body of cavalry : The count of Guife en- 

camped under Montreuil with fix thoufand men. 

Thefe two bodies were in a fituation to join upon 

occafiort; to throw fupply into any town that 

was threatened; and to harafs the Englifh in every 

movement. Surrey , who was not provided with 

magazines, firft divided his troops for the con- 

venience of fubfifting them ; but finding that his 

quarters were every moment beaten up by the 

activity of the French generals, he drew together 

his forces , and laid fiege to Hedin. But neither 

did he fucceed in this enterprife. The garrifon 

made vigorous fallies upon his army: The French 

forces aflaulted him from without :• Great rains 

fell : Fatigue and bad weather threw the foldiers 

into dyfenteries: And Surrey was obliged to raife 

the fiege , and put his troops into winter-quarters 

about the end of Odtober. His rear guard was 

attacked at Pas in Artois, and five or fix hundred 

men were cut off; nor could all his efforts make 

him mafter of one place within the French frontier. 

The allies were more fuccefsful in Italy. 

Lautrec, who commanded the French, loft a 

great battle at Bicocca near Milan ; and was 

obliged to retire with the remains of his army. 

This misfortune, which proceeded from Francis's 

negligence in not fupplying Lautrec with money lx , 

Gulcciardini , lib. 14. H 2 
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C*h A P. was followed by the lofs of Genoa. The caftle 
xxix. of Cremona was the fole fortrefs in Italy, which 
X5a2- remained in the hands of the French. 

Europe was now in fuch a fituation f and fa 
connected by different alliances and interefts, that? 
it was almoft impoffible for war to be kindled in 
one part, and not diffufe itfelf throughout the 
whole : But of all the leagues among kingdoms, 
the clofeft was that which had fo long fubfifted 
between France and Scotland ; and the Englifh f 
while at war with the former nation , could not 
hope to remain long unmolefted on the northern 
Vm with ^ ron ^ er# ^° f° oncr bad Albany arrived in Scot- 
Scotland, land, than he took meafures for kindling a war 
with England; and he fummoned the whole force 
of the kingdom to meet in the fields of Rofline ". 
He thence condu&ea the army fouthwards into 
Annandale; mnd prepared to pafs the borders at 
Solway - Frith. But many of the nobility were 
difgufted with the regent's adminiflration ; and 
obferving , that his connexions with Scotland 
were feeble in comparifon of thofe which he 
maintained with France , they murmured , that , 
for the fake of foreign interefts , their peace fhould 
fo often be difturbed , and war , during their kings 
minority, be wantonly entered into with a neigh- 
N pouring nation , fo much fuperior in force and 

riches. The Gordons, in particular, refufed to 
advance any farther; and Albany, obferving a 
general difcontent to prevail , was obliged- to 

" Buchanan, lib' 14. Dnunraond, Pitfcottic, 
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conclude a truce with lord Dacres , warden of the c h a k 
Englifh weft marches. Soon after, he departed xxix. 
for France; and left the oppofite fadtion fhould 
gather force in his abfence, he fent thither before 
him the earl of Angus , hulband to the queen 
dowager. 

Next year, Henry, that he might take advan- wu 
tage of the regent's abfence , marched an army 
into Scotland under the command of Surrey, 
who ravaged the Merfe and Teviotdale without 
oppofition, and burned the town of Jedburgh. 
The Scots had neither king nor regent to conduit 
them : The two Humes had been put to death : 
Angus was in a manner banifhed: No nobleman 
of vigor or authority remained , who was qualified 
to aflume the government ; And the Englifh mo- 
narch, who knew the diftreffed (uuation of the 
country, determined to pufh them to extremity, 
in hopes of engaging them, by the fenfe of their 
prefent weaknefs , to make a folemn renunciation 
of the French alliance, and to embrace that of 
England ". He even gave them hopes of con- 
trading a marriage between the lady Mary, heirefs 
of England , and their young monarch ; an ex- 
pedient, which would for ever unite the two 
kingdoms ,4 : And the queen dowager., with her 
whole party , recommended every where the 
advantages of this alliance , and of a confederacy 
with Henry. They faid, that the interefts of 
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chap. Scotland had too long been facrificed to thofe ©f 

xxix. the French nation, who, whenever they found 

152 3, themfelves reduced to difficulties, called for the 

affiftance of their allies; but were ready to abandon 

them , as foon as they found their advantage in 

making peace with England: That where a fmall 

: ftate entered into fo clofe a confederacy with a 
-,VJ greater, it muft always expeft this treatment, as 

/a confequence of the unequal alliance ; but there 
were peculiar circumftances in the fituation of 
the kingdoms , which , in the prefent cafe , ren- 
dered it inevitable : That France was fo diftant 
and fo divided from them by fea, that flie fcarce- 
]y could , by any means , and never could in 
time, fend fuccours to the Scots, fufficient to 
proted them againft ravages from the neighbour- 
ing kingdom: That nature had, in a manner, 
formed an alliance between the two Britifh nations; 
having enclofed them in the fame ifland ; given 
them the fame manners , language , laws , and form 
of government; and prepared every thing for an 
intimate union between them ; And that, if na- 
tional antipathies were aboliflied , which would 
foon be the effedl of peace, thefetwo kingdoms, 
fecured by the ocean and by their dpmcftic force, 
could fet at defiance all foreign enemies, and 
remain for ever fafe and unmolefted. 

The partifans of the French alliance , on the 
other hand, faid, that the very reafons, which 
were urged in favor of a league with England , 
the vicinity of the kingdom and itsfuperior force, 
were the real caufes, why a fincere and durable 
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confederacy could never be formed with that chap, 
hoftile nation : That among neighbouring dates , xxix, 
occafions of quarrel were frequent; and the more m*3. 
powerful would be fure to feize every frivolous 
pretence for oppreffing the weaker, and reducing 
it to fubje&ion : That as the near neighbourhood 
of France and England had kindled a war almoft 
perpetual between them , it was the intereft of 
the Scots , if they wiflied to maintain their inde- 
pendence , to preferve their league with the former 
kingdom, which balanced the force of the latter: 
That if they deferted that old and falutary alliance, 
on which their importance in Europe chiefly 
depended, their ancient enemies, ftimulated both 
by intereft and by paflion, would foon invade 
them with fuperior force, and bereave them of 
all thejr liberties: Or if they delayed the attack, 
the infidious peace, by making the Scots forget 
the ufe of arms, would only prepare the way 
for a flavery more certain and more irretrievable ". 
The arguments employed by the French party, 
being feconded by the natural prejudices of the 
people , feemed moft prevalent : And when the 
regent himfelf, who had been long detained beyond 
his appointed time by the danger from the Englilh 
fleet, at laft appeared among them, he was able 
to throw the balance entirely on that fide. By 
authority of the convention of ftates, he affembled 
an army , with a view of avenging the ravages 
committed by the Englifh in the beginning of the 

19 Buchanan, lib. 14. 
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«hap, campaign ; and he led them fouthwards towards 
xxix. the borders. But when they .were paffing the 
i«»i. Tweed at the bridge of Melrofc , the Englilh 
party raifed again fuch oppofition , that Albany 
thought proper to make a retreat. He marched 
downwards , along the banks of the Tweed f 
keeping that river on his right; and fixed his 
camp oppofite to Werk-Caftle , which Surrey hacj 
lately repaired. He fent over fome troops to 
befiege this fortrefc, who made a breach in it, 
and ftormed fome of the outworks : But the regent , 
hearing of the approach of an Englilh army , and 
difcouraged by the advanced feafon , thought 
proper to difband his forces and retire to Edin- 
burgh. Soon after he went over to France , and 
never again returned to Scotland. The Scottifh 
nation , agitated by their domeftic fadtions , were 
not, during feveral years, in a condition to give 
any more difturbance to England; and Henry had 
full leifure to profecute his defigns on the continent. 
The reafon, why the war againft France pro- 
ceeded fo flowly on the part of England was the 
want of money. All the treafures of Henry VII. 
were long ago diflipated : the king's habits of 
expence ftill remained ; and his revenues were 
unequal even to the ordinary charge of govern- 
ment, much more to his military enterprifes. He 
had lafl year caufed a general furvey to be made 
of the kingdom ; the numbers of men , their years, 
profeflion , ftock , revenue lt ; and expreffed great 

1* Herbert. Stowe* p. 514.. 
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fatisfadtion on finding the nation fo opulent. He c h 4 r. 
then iflued privy feals to the mod wealthy f xxix. 
demanding loans of particular fums: This adt of *w* 
power , though fomewhat irregular and tyrannical , 
had been formerly pradtifed by kings of England ; 
and the people were now familiarifed to it. But 
Henry f this year , carried his authority much 
farther. He publifhed an edidt for a general tax 
upon his fubjefts, which he ftill called a loan; 
and he levied five {hillings in the pound upon the 
clergy, two fhillings upon the laity. This pre- 
tended loan , as being more regular , was really 
more dangerous to the liberties of the people ; 
and was a precedent for the king's impofuig taxes 
without confent of parliament. 

Henry foon after fummoned a parliament , isthApiifc 
together with a convocation ; and found neither *|£| h * 
of them in a difpofition to complain of the infringe- 
ment of their privileges. It was only doubted , 
how far they would carry their liberality to the 
king. Wolfey , who had undertaken the manage- 
ment of the affair, began with the convocation; 
in hopes, that their example would influence the 
parliament to grant a large fupply. He demanded 
a moiety of the ecclefiaftical revenues to be levied 
in five years, or two (hillings in the pound during 
that time ; and though he met with oppofition , 
be reprimanded the refradlory members in fuch 
fevere terms , that his requeft was at laft complied 
with. The cardinal afterwards , attended by 
feveral of the nobility aud prelates, earner to the 
houfe of commons ; and in a long and elaborate 
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chap, fpeech laid before them the public neceflities , 
xxix. the danger of an invafion from Scotland , the 
1S23. affronts received from France , the league in which 
the king was engaged with the pope and the 
emperor; and he demanded a grant of 800,000 
pounds , divided into four yearly payments ; a 
fum computed from the late Purvey or valuation , 
to be equal to four fhillings in the pound of one 
year's revenue , or one fhilling in the pound 
yearly, according to the divifion propofed l7 . So 
large a grant was unufual from the commons; 
and though the cardinal's demand was feconded 
by Sir Thomas Moffe the fpeaker , and feveral 
other members attached to the court , the houfe 
could not be prevailed with to comply ". They 
only voted two (hillings in the pound on all 
who enjoyed twenty pounds a, year and upwards ; 
one fhilling on all who poffeffed between twenty 
pounds and forty fhillings a year; and on the 
other fubjedls above fixteen years of age a groat 
a • head. This laft fum was divided into two 
yearly payments: the former into four, and was 
not therefore at the outmoft above fix - pence in 
the pound. . The grant of the commons was but 
the moiety of the fum demanded ; and the car. 
dinal, therefore, much mortified with the difap- 

17 This furvey or valuation is liable to mcch fufpicion, 
as fixing the rents a great deal too high : Unlefs the fum 
comprehend the revenues of all kinds , induftry as well as 
land and money. 

11 Hefbert Stowe, p. 5x8. Parliamentary Hiftory. 
Strype, vol i. p. 49. 
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pointment, came again to the houfe, and defired chap. 
to reafon with fuch as refufed to comply with xxix, 
the king's requeft. He was told , that it was a ** 23 ' 
Tule of the houfe never to reafon but among 
themfelves ; and his defire was reje&ed. The 
commons, however, enlarged a little their former 
grant, and voted an impofition of three (hillings 
•in the pound on all poffefTed of fifty pounds a 
year , and upwards ,f . The proceedings of this 
houfe of commons evidently difcover the humor 
of the times : They were extremely tenacious of 
their money, and refufed a demand of the crown , 
which was far from being unreafonable , but they 
allowed an encroachment on national privileges to 
pafs uncenfured , though its diredl tendency was 
to fubvert entirely the liberties of the people. 
The king was fo diflatisfied with this faving 
difpofition of the commons , that , as he had not 
called a parliament during feven years before , 
he allowed feven more to elapfe , before he fura- 
rnoned another. And on pretence of neceflity 3 * 
lie levied , in one year , from all who were worth 
forty pounds, what the parliament had granted 
him payable in four years ao ; a new invafion of 
national privileges. Thefe irregularities were 
commonly afcribed to the cardinal's counfels , 
who , trufting to the prote&ion afforded him by 
his ecclefiaftical charadler , was the lefs fcrupulous 
in his encroachments on the civil rights of the 
nation. 

19 See note [B] # the end of *h$ volume. * # Speedi 
Hall. Herbert 
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p H A P. That ambitious prelate received this year a 
Xxix. new difappointment in his afpiring views. The 
W.3- pope, Adrian VI. died; and Clement VII. of the 
family of JMedicis , was ele&ed in his place , by 
the concurrence of the Imperial party. Wolfey 
could now perceive the infmcerity of the em- 
peror , and he concluded that that prince would 
never fecond his pretenfions to the papal chair* 
As he highly refented this injury , he began thence- 
forth to eftrange himfelf from the Imperial court , 
and to pave the way for an union betvveen his 
mailer and the French king. Meanwhile , lie 
concealed his difguft; and after congratulating the 
new pope on his pxomotion , applied for a con- 
tinuation of the legantine powers , which the two 
former popes had conferred upon him. Clerpent, 
knowing the importance of gaining his friendfliip, 
granted him a cornmiffion for life ; and by this 
unufual conceflion , he in a manner transferred to 
him the whole papal authority in England. In 
fome particulars , Wolfey made a good ufe of this 
extenfive power. He erected two colleges, one 
at Oxford , another at Ipfwich , the place of his 
nativity : He fought , all over Europe , for learned 
inen to fupply the chairs of thefe colleges : And 
in order to beftow endowments on them , he 
Jfupprefled fome fmalier monafteries, and diftrib t uted 
the monks into other convents. The execution 
pf this projed became the lefs difficult for him , 
becaufe the Romifli church began to perceive, 
that flie overabounded in monks, and that (he 
wanted fome fupply of learning , in order to oppofe 
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the inquifitive, or rather difputative , humor of c h a p/ 
die reformers. xxix. 

The confederacy againft France feemed more x * a3 - 
formidable than ever, on the opening of the cam- 
paign ". Adrian , before his death , had renewed 
the league with Charles and Henry. The Venetians 
had been induced to defert the French alliance, 
and to form engagements for fecuring Francis 
Sforza , brother to Maximilian , in poffeffion of 
the Milanefe. The Florentines , the dukes of 
Ferrara and Mantua , and all the powers of Italy 
combined in the fame meafure. The emperor in 
perfon menaced France with a powerful invafion 
op the fide of Guienne ; The forces of England 
and the Netherlands hovered over Picardy: A 
numerous body of Germans were preparing to 
ravage Burgundy : But all thefe perils from foreign 
etaemies were lefs threatening than a domeftic 
confpiracy, which had be^n formed, and which 
was now come to full maturity , againft the French 
monarch. 

' Charles duke of Bourbon , conftable of France, 
was a prince of the moft fliining merit ; and f 
befides diftinguifhing himfelf in many military 
enterprises, he was adorned with every accom- 
plifhment , which became a perfon of his high 
ftation. His virtues , embellifhed with the graces 
of youth , had made fuch impreflion on Louife 
of Savoy, Francis's mother , that, without regard 
to the inequality of their years , (he made him 

Guicciardini, lib. 14, 
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t H A P propofals of marriage; anc} meeting with a repulfe, 
xxix. Ihe formed fchemes of unrelenting vengeance 
*m. againft him. She was a woman, falfe, deceitful, 
vindi&ive, malicious; but, unhappily for France, 
had, by her capacity, which was confiderable , 
acquired an abfolute afcendant over her fon. By 
ber infligation , Francis put many affronts on the 
conftable, which it was difficult for a gallant 
fpirit to endure ; and at laft he permitted Louife 
to profecute a lawfuit againft him, by which, on 
the moft frivolous pretences , he was deprived 
of his ample poffeffions ; and inevitable ruin was 
brought upon him. 

Bourbon, provoked at all thefe indignities, 
and thinking, that, if any injuries could juftify 
a man in rebelling againft his prince and country , 
lie muft ftand acquitted , had entered into a fecret 
correfpondence with the emperor and the king of 
England a \ Francis, pertinacious in his purpofe 
of recovering the Milanefe , had intended to lead 
his army in perfon into Italy; and Bourbon, who 
feigned ficknefs , in order to have a pretence for 
ftaying behind , purpofed, as foon as the king 
fhould havepaffed the Alps , to raifean infurre&ion 
among his numerous vaflals , by whom he was 
extremely beloved , and to introduce foreign 
enemies into the heart of the kingdom. Francis 
got intimation of his defign; but as he was not 
expeditious enough in fecuring fo dangerous a 
foe, the conftable made his efcape 11 ; and entering 

*! Memoiresde Bellay, liv. 2. %l Belcarius, lib. 17. 
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into the emperor's fervice, employed all the force 
of his enterprifmg fpirit and his great talents for 
war to the prejudice of his native country. 

The king of England, defirous that Francis 
fhould undertake his Italian expedition, did not 
openly threaten Picardy this year with an invafion ; 
and it was late before the duke of Suffolk , who 
commanded the Englifh forces, parted over to 
Calais. He was attended by the lords Montacute, 
Herbert , Ferrars , Morney , Sandys , Berkeley , 
Powis, and many other noblemen and gentlemen *\ 
The Englifh army, reinforced by fome troops, 
drawn from the garrifon of Calais , amounted to 
about 12,000 men ; and having joined an equal 
number of Flemings undei; the count de Buren, 
they prepared for an invafion of France, The 
fiege of Boulogne was firft propofed ; but that 
enterprife appearing difficult, it was thought more 
advifatye to leave this town behind them. The 
frontier of Picardy was very ill provided with 
troops; and the only defence of that province was 
the adivity of the French officers, who infefted 
the allied army in their march , and threw 
garrifons , with great expedition , into every 
town , which was threatened by them. After 
coafting the Somme , and parting Hedin , Mon- 
treal, Dourlens , the Englifh and Flemings pre- 
fented themfelves before Bray f a place of fmall 
force , which commanded a bridge over that river. 
Here they were refolved to pafe , and , if poflible, 
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c a h r. to take up winter- quarters in France; butCrequi* 
xxix. threw himfelf into the town, and feemcd refolute 
1523. to defend it. The allies attacked him with vigor 
and fuccefs ; and when he retreated over the 
bridge , they purfued him fo hotly , that thejr 
allowed him not time to, break it down , but 
pa(Ted it along with him , and totally routed his 
army. They next advanced to Montdidier, which 
they befieged and took by capitulation. Meeting 
with no oppofition, they proceeded to the rivet 
Oife , within eleven leagues of Paris , and threw 
that city into great confternation ; till the duke 
of Vendome haftened with fome forces to its 
rejief. The confederates , afraid of being fur- 
rounded , and of being reduced to extremities 
during fo advanced a feafon , thought proper to 
retreat. Montdidier was abandoned : And the 
Englifll and Flemings, without effe&ingany thing, 
retired into their refpe&ive countries. 

France defended herfelf from theothef invafions 
with equal facility and equal good fortune. 
Twelve thoufand Lanfquencts broke into Burgundy 
under the command of the count of Furftenberg. 
The count of Guife, who defended that frontier, 
had nothing to oppofe to them but fome militia, 
and about nine hundred heavy -armed cavalry. 
He threw the militia into the garrifon- towns; 
and with his cavalry , he kept the field , and fo 
haraffed the Germans , that they were glad to 
make their retreat into Lorraine. Guife attacked 
them as they paffed the Meufe , put them into 
diforder, and cut off the greater part of their 
rear. The 
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The emperor made great prcparati6n4 on the* c tt a P# 
fide of Navarre; and though that frontier was well xxix. 
guarded by nature , it feemed now expofed to n*3. 
danger from the powerful invafion which threat- 
ened it. Charles befieged Fontarabia, which a 
few years before had fallen into Francis's hands; 
and when he had drawn thither Lautrec, the 
French general, he of a fudden raifed the fiege f 
and fat down before Bayonne* Lautrec, aware 
of that ftratagem , made a fudden march , and 
threw himfclf into Bayonne, which he defend^l 
with fuch vigor and courage, that the Spaniards 
were conftrained to raife the fiege. The emperor 1 
Would have been totally unfortunate on this fide, 
had he not turned back upon Fontarabia, and, 
contrary to the advice of all his generals, fitten 
down , in the winter feafon , before that city i 
well fortified and ftrongly garrifoned. The coward* 
ice or mifcondutS of the governor faved him 
from the fhame of a new difappointment. The 
place was furrendered in a few days; and the 
emperor, having finifhed this enterprife, put his 
troops into winter -quarters. 

So obftinate was Francis in profecuting" his Italian 
Italian expedition , that , notwithftanding thefe 
numerous invafions, with which his kingdom was 
menaced on every fide , he had determined to 
lead irt perfon a powerful aVmy to the conqueft 
of Milan. The intelligence of Bourbon's confpiracy 1 
and efcape flopped him at Lyons; and fearing 
fome irifurre&ion in the kingdom from the intrigues 
0f a man fo powerful and fo much beloved, he 
Vol. V. I 
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c h A p <# thought it prudent to remain in France, and to 
XXIX. fend forward his army , under the command of 
admiral Bonnivet. The dutchy of Milan had 
been purpofejy left in a condition fomewhat de- 
fenceless , with a view of alluring Francis to 
attack it , and thereby facilitating the enterprifes 
of Bourbon ; and no fooner had Bonnivet paffed 
the Tefm , than the army of the league , and 
even Profper Colonna , who commanded it -, a 
prudent general , were in the utmoft confufion. 
9 is agreed , that if Bonnivet had immediately 
advanced to Milan , that great city , on which 
the whole dutchy depends, would have opened 
its gates without refiftance : But as he wafted his 
time in frivolous enterprifes , Colonna had oppor- 
tunity to reinforce the garrifon , and to put the 
place in a pofture of defence. Bonnivet was now 
obliged to attempt reducing the city by blockade 
and famine ; and he took pofTeffion of all the pofts , 
which commanded the pafTages to it. But the 
army of thejeague, meanwhile, wasnotunadive; 
and they fo ftraitened and haraffed the quarters of 
the French , that it feemed more likely the latter 
fhould themfelves perifh by famine , than reduce 
1524. the city to that extremity. Sicknefs and fatigue 
and want had wafted them to fuch a degree, 
that they were ready to raife the blockade; and 
\ *'[*' * their only hopes confifted in a great body of Swifs, 
which was levied for the fervice of the French 
king, and whqfe arrival was every day expe&ed. 
But thefe mountaineers no fooner came within 
fight of the French camp , than they flopped from 
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a fudden caprice and refentment; and inftead of $ h a *. 
joining^Bonnivet, they fent orders to a great ! xxix. 
body of their* countrymen , who then ferved under \ 11*4. 
him, immediately to begin their march, and to \ 
return home in their company *'. After this defec- 
tion of the Swifs , Bonnivet had no other choice , 
but that of making his retreat, as faft as poffible, 
into France. 

The French being thus expelled Italy , the 
pope, the Venetians, the Florentines were fatis- 
ticd with the advantage obtained over them , atrat 
Were refblved to profecute their vidlory no farther. 
All thefe powers, especially Clement, had enter- 
tained a violent jealoufy of the emperor's ambition j 
and their fufpicions were extremely augmented, 
when they faw him refufe the invefliture of Mi- 
lan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza , whofe 
title he had acknowledged , and whofe defence 
he had embraced *\ They all concluded , that 
lie intended to put himfelf in poflefiion of that 
important dutchy , and reduce Italy to fubje&ion : 
Clement in particular , adluated by this jealoufy 4 
proceeded fo far in oppofition to the emperor, 
that he fent orders to his nuncio at London to 
mediate a reconciliation between France and Eug* 
land. But affairs were not yet fully ripe for this 
change. Wolfcy , difgufted with the emperor, 
but ft ill more adluated by vain -glory, was deter- 
mined that he himfelf fbould have the renown of 

** Guicciardini , lib. i<. Memoires de Beflai, liv. 3> 
Guicciardini , lib. 15. 
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€ H A Pf bringing about that great alteration ; and he en- 
xxix. gaged the king to rejedt the pope's me'diation. 
wV A new treaty was even concluded between Henry 
and Charles for the invafion of France. Charles 
ftipulated to fupply the duke of Bourbon with a 
powerful army , in order to conquer Provence and 
Dauphiny: Henry agreed to pay him a hundred 
thoufand crowns for the firft month; after which, 
he might either chufe to continue the fame monthly 
payments , or invade Picardy with a powerful 
army. Bourbon was to poflefs thefe provinces 
with the title of king ; but to hold them in fee 
of Henry as king of France. The dutchy of 
Burgundy was to be given to Charles : The reft 
of the kingdom to Henry. 

This chimerical partition immediately failed of 
execution in the article which was moft eafily 
performed : Bourbon refufed to acknowledge 
Henry as king of France His.enterprife, however, 
againft Provence dill took place. A numerous 
army of Imperialifts invaded that country under 
his command and that of the marquis of Pefcara. 
They laid fiege to Marfeilles , which , being 
weakly g&rrifoned, they expedled to reduce in a 
little time: But the citizens defended themfelves 
with fuch valor and obftinacy, that Bourbon and 
Pefcara, who heard of the French king's approach 
with a numerous army , found themfelves under 
aneceffity of raifingthe fiege; and they led their 
forces, .weakened, bafflejd, and dilheartened, into 
Italy. 
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Francis might now have enjoyed in fafety the £ h A P. 
glory of repulfing al! his enemies, in every attempt xxix. 
•which they had hitherto made for invading his I5 **« 
kingdom. But as he received intelligence, that 
the king of England , difcouraged by his former 
fruitlefs enterprifes , and difgufted with the env 
peror , was making no preparations for any attempt 
on Picardy, his ancient ardor feized him for the 
conqueft of Milan ; and , notwithftanding the 
advanced feafon , he was immediately determined \ 
contrary to the advice of his wifeft counfellors f 
to lead his army into Italy. 

Ht. pa(Ted the Alps at Mount Cenis, and no Thekmf 
fooner appeared in Piedmont , than he threw the ° nvad r e a t nC * 
whole Milanefe into conftematioa. The forces of luiy. 
the emperor and Sforza retired to Lodi; and had 
Francis been fo fortunate as to purfue them , they 
had abandoned that place , and had been totally 
difperfed * 7 : But his ill fate led him to befiege 
Pavia , a town of confiderabJe ftreng^i, well 
garrifoned , and defended by Leyva , one of the 
braveft officers in the Spanifli fervice. Every 
attempt, which the French king made to gain 
this important place , proved fruitlefs. He battered 
the walls , and made breaches ; but by the vigt 
lance of Leyva , new retrenchments were inftantly 
thrown up behind the breaches : He attempted 
to divert the courfe of the Tefm , which ran by 
one fide of the city , and defended it ; but an in- 
undation of the river deftroyed in one night all 

37 Guicciardini , lib. if. DuBellay, lib. 2. 
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c H a A the mounds, which the foldiers, during a long 
xxix. time, and with infinite labor, had been ere&ing. 
*w- Fatigue and the bad feafon ( for it was the depth 
of yinter) had wafted the Frencli army. The 
Imperial generals mean while were not unadlivc. 
PefcaraandLannoy, viceroy of Naples, aflemblcd 
forces from all quarters. Bourbon , having pawned 
his jewels/ went into Germany, and with the 
iponey , aided by his perfonal intereft , levied a. 
body of twelve thoufand Lanfquenets, with which 
he joined the Imperialift$. This whole army 
advanced to raife the fiege of Pavia ; and the 
danger to the French became every day more 
imminent. 

The ftate of Europe was fuch , during that 
age, that, partly from want of commerce and 
induftry every where, except in Italy and the 
Low Countries, partly from the extenfive pru 
vileges ftill pofTeflcd by the people in all the gi eat 
monarchies , and their frugal maxims in granting 
money , the revenues of the princes were extreme- 
ly narrow , and even the fm<dl armies , which 
they kept on foot, could not be regularly paid 
by them. The Imperial forces, commanded by 
Bourbon , Pefcara , and Lannoy , exceeded no$ 
twenty thoufand men ; they were the only body 
of troops maintained by the erftperor ( for he had 
7iot f>een able to levy any army for the invafion 
of France , cither on the fide of Spain or Flanders ). 
Yet fo poor was that mighty monarch , that he 
could tranfmit no money for the payment of this 
army; and it was chiefly the hopes offliaring the 
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plunder of the French camp , which had made them chap. 
advance, and kept them to their ftandards. Had xxix. 
Francis raifed the ficge before their approach , and 
retired to Milan , they muft immediately have 
dilbanded ; and he had obtained a complete 
vidlory , without danger or bloodlhed. But it 
was the character of this monarch , to becorrie 
obftinate in proportion to the difficulties which he 
encountered ; and having once faid f that he would 
take Pavia or perilh before it , he was refolved 
rather to endure the utmoft extremities than depart 
from this refolution. 

The Imperial generals, after cannonading the 
French camp for feveral days , at laft made a 
general aflault,.and broke into the intrenchmcnts. 
Leyva fallied from the town , and increafed the 
confufion among the befiegers. The Swifs infantry , 
contrary to their ufual pra&ice , behaved in a 
daftardly manner , and deferted their poft. Francises 
forces were put to rout; and hehimfelf , furrounded 
by his enemies, after fighting with heroic valor 9 
and killing feven men with his own hand, was 
at laft obliged to furrender himfelf prifoner. Almoft 
the whole army , full of nobility and brave officers , 
^either perifhed by the fword , or were drowned 
in the river. The few , who efcaped with their 
lives , fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The emperor received this news by Pennalofa, 
who paffed through France , by means of a fafc- 
condud , granted him by the captive king. The 
moderation which he difplayed on this occafton, 
had it been fincere , would have done him honor. 

14 
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chap Inftead of rejoicing , he expreffed fyrnpathy with 
xxix. ^rancis's ill fortune, and difcovered his fenfe of 
M25. thofe calamities, to which the greateft monarths 
are expofed a \ He refufed the city of Madrid 
permiflion to make any public expreflions of 
triumph ; and faid that he referved all his exul- 
tation , till he fliould be able to obtain fome 
vi&ory over the infidels. He fent orders to his 
frontier ^arrifons to commit no hoflilities upon 
France. He fpoke of concluding immediately a 
peace on reafonable terms. But all this feeming 
moderation was only hypocrify , fo much the 
Itiore dangerous as it was profound. And he was 
wholly occupied in forming fchemes, how, from 
this great incident , he might draw the utmoft 
advantage, and gratify that exorbitant ambition, 
by which , in all his a&ions , he was ever governed, 
THt famePenn^lofa, in pafling through France, 
carried alfo a letter from Francis to his mother , 
whom he had left regent, and who then refided 
at Lyons. It contained only thefe few words , 
Madam , all is lo(i 9 <xccpt our honor. The princefs 
was ft ruck with the greatnefs of the calamity. 
She faw the kingdom without a fovereign , without 
an army , without generals , without money ; 
furrounded on every fide by implacable and 
victorious enemies ; And her thief refource , ir* 
her prefent diftreffes , were the hopes , which fhe 
entertained, of peace and even of affiftancs from 
the king of EnglancJ. 
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H/VD the king entered into the war againft chap. 
France from any concerted political views, it is xxix. 
evident , that the victory of Pavia , and the cap- 
tivity of Francis , were the moft fortunate incidents 
that could have befallen him , and the only ones 
that could render his fchemes effe&ual. While 
the war was carried on in the former feeble 
manner, without any decifive advantage, he 
might have been able to poflefs himfelf of fome 
frontier town , or perhaps of a fmall territory , of 
which he could not have kept poflefljon , without 
expending much more than its value. Ry fome 
fignal calamity alone, which annihilated the power 
of France , could he hope to acquire the dominion 
of confiderable provinces, ordifmember that great 
monarchy , fo affe&ionate to its own government 
and its ownfovereigns. But as it is probable , that 
Henry had never before carried his refle&ions fo far, 
he was ftartled at this important event, and became 
fenfible of his own danger, as well as that of all 
Europe, from the lofs of a. proper counterpoife 
to the power of Charles. Inftead of taking ad- 
vantage , therefore, of the diftrefTed condition of 
Francis, he was determined to lend him afliftance 
in his prefent calamities ; and as the glory of 
generofity , in raifing a fallen enemy , concurred 
with his political interefts, he hefitated the lefs 
in embracing thefe new meafures. 

Some difgufts alfo had previoufly taken place 
between Charles and Henry, and ftill more be» 
Iween Charles and Wolfey ; and that powerful 
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C if a p. niiniftcr waited only for a favorable opportunity 
2L%iX- of revenging the difappointments which he had 
^f* ipet with. The behaviour of Charles , immediate- 
ly after the victory of Pavia, gave him occafion 
to revive the king's jealoufy and fufpicions. The 
emperor fo ill fuppoi ted the appearance of mo- 
deration , which he at firft aflumed , that h<p had 
already changed his ufual ftyle.to Henry; and 
inftead of writing to him with his own hand , 
and fubferibing himfelf your affeSionate fon and 
coufin; he didated his letters to a fecretary, and 
(imply fubferibed himfelf Charles **. Wolfey aifo 
perceived a diminution in the careffes and pro- 
feffions , with which the emperor's letters to him 
were formerly loaded ; and this laft imprudence , 
prpceeding from the intoxication of fuccels , was 
probably more dangerous to Charles's interefts 
than the other. 

HtNRY , though immediately determined to 
embrace new meafures, was careful to favc ap- 
pearances in the change; and he caufed rejoicings 
to be every where made pq account of the vidory 
ofPavia, and the captivity of Francis. He publicly 
difmiffed a French envoy, whom he had formerly 
allowed, notwithftanding the war, to refide at 
London ,0 : But upon the regent of France's {ub- 
miflive applications to him , he again opened a. 
<;orrefpondence with her ; and befides affuring her 
of his friend (hip and proteftion , he exadt^d a 

Guicciardini-, lib. 16. 

Du Bellay , liv. ill. Stawe, p. %zi. jaker, p. 27 j. 
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promife, that (he never would confent to the chap. 
difmembering of any province from the monarchy xxjx. 
fqr her Ion's ranfom. With the emperor, however, ,w « 
he put on the appearance of vigor and enterprile; 
«pnd in order to have a pretence for breaking with 
him, he difpatched Tonftal, bifhop of London, 
to Madrid, with propofals for a powerful invafion 
of France. He. required , that Charles fliould 
immediately enter Guienne at the head of a great . 
army, in order to put him in pofleflion of that 
province ; and he demanded the payment of large 
fums of money , which that prince had borrowed 
from him in his laft vifit at London. He knew, 
that the emperor w«is in no condition of fulfilling 
cither of thefe demands; and that he had as little 
inclination to make him mailer of fuch conquer- 
able territories upon the frontiers of Spain. 

Tonstal likewife, after his arrival at Madrid , 
informed his mafter, that Charles , on his part, 
urged feveral complaints againft England ; and 
in particular was difpleafed with Henry, becaufc 
laft year he had neither continued his monthly 
payments to Bourbon • nor invaded Picardy, 
according tp his ftipulations. Tonftal added, that, 
inftead of exprefljng an intention to efpoufe Mary, 
when (he fhould be of age , the emperor had 
hearkened to propofals , for marrying his niece 
lfabella, princefs of Portugal; and that he had 
entered into a feparate treaty with Franqis, and 
feemed determined to reap alone all the advan- 
tages of the fuccefs, with which fortune ha4 
crowned his arms, 
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chap. The king, influenced by all thefe motives, 

xxix. concluded at Moore his alliance with the regent 

ms. of France , and engaged to procure her fon his 

3oth Aug. liberty on reafonable conditions JI : The regent 
alfo , in another treaty, acknowledged the king- 
dom Henry's debtor for one million eight hundred* 
thoufand crowns, to be difcharged in half- yearly- 
payments of fifty thoufand crowns : After which, 
Henry was to receive, during life, a yearly pen- 
fion of a hundred thoufand. A large prefent of a 
hundred thoufand crowns was alfo made to Wolfey, 
for his good offices , but covered under the pretence 
of arrears due on the penfion granted him for 
relinquishing the adminiftration of Tournay. 

Meanwhile , Henry , forefeeing that this 
treaty with France might involve him in a war 
with the emperor, was alfo determined to fill his 
treafury by impofitions upon his own fubjedls; 
and as the parliament had difcovered fome re- 
luctance in complying with his demands , he 
followed, as is believed, the counfel of Wolfey, 
and refolved to make ufe of his prerogative alone 
for that purpofe. He iffued commiffions to all the 

Bifcontentt bounties of England, for levying four (hillings in 

oftheEng. the pound upon the clergy, three fhillings and 
four pence upon the laity ; and fo uncontroulable 
did he deem his authority , that he took no care 
to cover , as formerly , this arbitrary exa'&ion , 

" Du Tillet, Recueil des Traites de Leonard, torn. z. 
Herbert 
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even under the (lender pretence of a loan. But he c 11 a p. 
foon found, that he had prefumed too far on the xxix. 
pafllve' fubmiffion of his fubjeds. The people, i5*f- . 
difpleafed with an exadion beyond what was 
ufually leyied in thofedays, and farther difgufted 
with the illegal method of impofing it, broke out 
in murmurs , complaints , oppofition to the com- 
miflioners ; and their refradory difpofition threat- 
ened a general infurredion. Henry had the pru- 
dence to ftop fhort, in that dangerous path, into 
which he had entered. He fent letters to all the 
counties ; declaring , that he meant no force by 
this lad impofition , and that he would take 
nothing from his fubjeds but by way of bene valence. 
He flattered himfelf, that his condefcenfion in 
employing that difguife would fatisfy the people, 
and that no one would dare to render himfelf 
obnoxious to royal authority , by refufing any 
payment required of him in this manner. But the 
fpirit of oppofition, once roqfed, could not fo 
eafily be quieted at pleafure A lawyer in the 
city objeding the ftatute of Richard III. by which 
benevolences were for ever abolifhed , it was 
replied by the court, that, Richard being an 
ufurper , and his parliament a fadious afTembly, 
his ftatutes could not bind a lawful and abfolute 
monarch , who held his crown by hereditary 
right, and needed not to court the favor of a 
licentious populace '*. The judges even went fo 
far as to affirm pofitively , that the king might 

M Heffcert. Hall, 
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chap, exad by commiflion any fum he pleafed ; and the 
Xxix. privy council gave a ready aflent to this decree , 
im. -which annihilated the moft valuable privilege of 
the people , and rendered all their other privileges 
precarious. Armed with fuck formidable authority, 
of royal prerogative and a pretence of law, Wolfey 
fent for the mayor of London , and defired to 
know what he was willing to give for the fupply 
of his majefty's neceffities. The mayor feemecf 
defirous , before he fhould declare himfelf , to 
confult the common council: but the cardinal 
required, that he and all the aldermen fhould 
feparately confer with himfelf about the bene- 
volence; and he eluded by that means the danger 
of a formed oppofition. Matters, however, went 
not fo fmoothly in the country. An infurrexftion 
Was begun in fome places ; but as the people 
were not headed by any confiderable perfon, it 
was eafy for the duke of Suffolk , and the earl of 
Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by employing 
perfuafion and authority , to induce the ring- 
leaders to lay down their arms , and furrender 
themfelves prifoners. The king, finding it dan- 
gerous to punifh criminals, engaged in fo popular 
a caufe , was determined , notwithftariding his 
violent, imperious temper , to grant them & general 
pardon; and he prudently imputed their guilt, 
not to their want of loyalty or affe&ion , but to 
their poverty. The offenders were carried before 
the ftar-chamber ; where , after a fevere charge 
brought againft them by the king's council , the 
cardinal (aid , " That , ootwithftanding their 
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" grievous offence , the king , in confideration of c h a P. 
** their neceffities, had granted them his gracious xxix. 
" pardon, upon condition, that they would find 
" fureties for their future good behaviour. " But 
they replying , that they had no fureties , the 
cardinal firft, and after him the duke of Norfolk, 
faid, that they would be bound for them. Upon 
-which they were difmiffed ". 

These arbitrary impofitions, being imputed , 
though on what grounds is unknown, to the 
counfeis of the cardinal , increafed the general 
Odium, under which he labored ; and the cle- 
mency of the pardon, being afcribed to the king, 
was confidered as an atonement on his part for 
the illegality of the meafure. But Wolfey , fup- 
ported both by royal and papal authority , pro- 
ceeded , without fcruple , to violate all ecclefiaftical 
privileges, which, during that age, were much 
more facred than civil; and having once prevailed 
in that umifual attempt of fupprefling fome mo- 
nafteries, he kept all the reft in awe, and exer- 
cifed over them an arbitrary jurifdidion. By his 
commiffion as legate, he was impowered to vifit 
them, and reform them, and chalbfe their irregu- 
larities; and he employed his ufual agent, Allen, 
in the exercife of this authority. The religious 
houfes were obliged to compound for their guilt, 
real or pretended , by paying large funis to the 
cardinal or his deputy ; and this oppreflion was 

" Herbert ' Hall. Stowe, p. fas- Hollingmed, 
p. 891. 
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chap, carried fo far, that it reached at laft the king's 
xxix. ears , "which were not commonly open to com* 
na*. plaints againft his favorite. Wolfey had built a 
fplendid palace at Hampton -court , which he 
probably intended as well as that of York - place 
in Weftminfter , for his own refidence; but fearing 
the increafe of envy on account of this magniii* 
ccnce , and defirous to appeafe the king , he made 
him a prefent of the building, android him, that, 
from the firft, he had ereded it for his ufe. 

The abfolute authority, pofllflcd by the king* 
rendered his domeftic government , bo. h over 
his people and his rainifters , eafy and expeditious : 
The condudt of foreign affairs alone required effort 
and application ; and they were now brought to 
fuch a fituation , that it was no longer fafe for 
England to remain entirely neutral. The feigned 
moderation of the emperor was of fhort duration, 
and it was*foon obvious to all the world, that his 
great dominions, far from gratifying his ambition, 
were only regarded as the means of acquiring an 
empire more extenfive. The terms which he de- 
manded of his prifoner , were fuch as muft for 
ever have annihilated the power of France , and 
deftroyed the balance of Europe, lihefe terms 
were propofed to Francis , foon after the battle 
of Pavia, while he was detained in Pizzichitone ; 
and as he had hitherto trufted fomewhat to the 
emperor's generofity, the difappointment excited 
in his breaft the mod lively indignation. He faid, 
th*t he would rather live and die a prifoner, than 
agree to difmember his kingdom ; and that , even 

were 
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>Vere be fo bafe as to fuhmit to fudi conditions, chap. 
his fubje&s would never permit him to carry them xxix. 
into execution. 1515. 

Francis was encouraged to perfift in demanding 
more moderate terms, by the favorable accounts, 
which he heard of Henry's difpofkions towards 
him , and df the alarm , which had feiaed all the 
thief powers in Italy , upon his defeat and captivity. 
He was uneafy,, however , to be fo faf diftant 
from the emperor with whom he muft treat ; Fn<nd«re- 
and he expreffed his defire ( which was complied mov ** «• 
with) to be removed to Madrid, in hopes that a aUri<1, 
perfonal interview would operate in his favor , 
and that Charles , if not influenced by his miniflers , 
might be found pofleffed of the fame franknefs of 
difpofition , by which he himfelf was diftinguifhed. 
He was foon convinced Of his miftake. "Partly frond 
want of exercife , partly from reflections on hi9 
prefent melancholy fituation, he fell into a lan- 
guifhing illnefs; which begat apprehenfions in 
Charles, left the death of his captive fhould bereave 
him of all fchofe advantages, which he purpofed 
to extort from him. He then paid him a vifit in 
the caftle of Madrid; and as he approached the 
bed in which Francis lay, the fick monarch called 
to him , " You come , Sir, to vifit your prifdner. " 
"'No," replied the emperor, " I come Co viGt 
§ * my brother , and my friend , who Ihall foon 
4i obtain bis liberty. " He foothed his affli&ions 
with many fpeeches of a like nature, which had 
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chap, fogood an effed, that the king daily recovered ,4 ; 

xxix. and thenceforth employed himfelf in concerting 

with the minifters of the emperor the terms of his 

treaty. 

Ai lad the emperor, dreading a general com. 

I5a<S " bination againft him , was willing to abate fome- 

what of his rigor ; and the treaty of Madrid was 

figned, by which , it was hoped, an end would 

be finally put to the differences between thefe 

great monarchs. The principal condition was the 

reftoring of Francis's liberty , and the delivery of 

his two eldeft fons as hoftages to the emperor for 

the ceffion of Burgundy: If any difficulty fliould 

afterwards occur in the execution of this laft 

article , from the oppofition of the ftates , either 

of France or of that province , Francis ftipulated , 

that, in fix weeks time, he fhould return to his 

prifon, and remain there till thq full performance 

of the treaty. There were many other articles in 

this famous convention , all of them extremely 

fevere upon the captive monarch; and Charles 

difcovered evidently his intention of reducing 

Italy , as well as France , to fubjedion and 

dependence. 

Many of Charles's minifters forefaw , that* 
Francis, how folemn foever the oaths, promifes, 
and proteftations exafted of him , never would 
execute a treaty, fo difadvantageous , or rather 
ruinous and deftruftive , to himfelf, his pofterity, 
and his country. By putting Burgundy 3 they 

** Herbert de Vera. Sandoval. 
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thought , into the emperor'^ hands , he gave his c h a f. 
powerful enemy an entrance into the heart Of the xxix. 
kingdom: By Sacrificing his allies in Italy , he m*. 
deprived himfelf of foreign afliftance; and arming 
his oppreffor with the whole force and wealth of 
that opulent country , rendered him abfolutely 
irrefiftiblc. To thefe great views of intereft , 
were added the motives, no lefs cogent, of 
paflion and refentment ; while Francis , a prince , 
-who piqued himfelf on generofity, refleded on 
the rigor with which he had been treated during 
his captivity , and the fevere terms which had 
been exadled of him for the recovery of his liberty. 
It was alfo forefeen , that the emulation and 
rivalfhip, which had fo long fubfifted between 
thefe twomonarchs, would make him feel the 
ftrongeft reludtance on yielding the fuperiority to 
an antagonift, who, by the whole tenor of his 
conduit, he would be apt to think, had fhown 
himfelf fo little worthy of that advantage , which 
fortune, and fortune alone, had put into his hands. 
His minifters, his«friends, his fubjedts, his allies, 
would befure, with one voice, to inculcate on 
him, that the firft objedl of a prince , was the 
prefervation of his people ; and that the laws of 
honor, which, with a private man, otaght to be 
abfolutely fupreme, and fuperior to all interefts, 
were , with a Sovereign , Subordinate to the great 
duty of enfuring the fafety of his country. Nor 
could it be imagined , that Francis would be fo 
romantic in his principles, as not to hearken to a 
eafuiftry , which was fo plausible in itfelf, and 
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chap, which fo much flattered all the paffions, by 
xxix. which, either as a prince or a man , he was 
1^26. ftrongly a&uated. 
,_ M .. Francis, on entering liis own dominions, de- 

I8th March. . ' , ■ « r in • t_ 

Francii re- hvered his two eldeft ions as hoftages into the 
cover* his h anc j s f the Spaniards. He mounted a Turkifh 
mh horfe, and immediately putting him to the gallop, 
he waved his hand, and cried aloud feveral times, 
I am yet a king. He foon reached Bayonne, where 
he was joyfully received by the regent and his? 
whole court. He immediately wrote to Henry; 
acknowledging that to his good offices alone he 
owed his liberty, and protefting , that he Ihould 
be entirely governed by his counfels in all trant 
a&ions with the emperor. When the Spanifb 
envoy demanded his. ratification of the treaty of 
Madrid , now that he had fully recovered his 
liberty, he declined the propofal; under color r 
that it was previoufly neceffary to affemble the 
States both of France and of Burgundy, and to- 
obtain their confent. The States of Burgundy 
foon met; and declaring againft,the claufe, which 
contained an engagement for alienating their pro- 
vince, they expreffed their refolution ofoppofing, 
even by force of arms, the execution of fo ruinous 
and unjuft an article. The Imperial minifter then 
required , that Francis , in conformity to the 
treaty of Madrid, fliould now return to his pri- 
fon ; but the French monarch , inftead of comply, 
ing y made public the treaty , which , a little 
jBdMiy. before, he had fecretly concluded at Cognac y 
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vgainft the ambitious fchemes and ufurpations of c h a P. 
the emperor '\ xxix* 

The pope, the Venetians , and other Italian isa«. 
ftates , who were deeply interefted in thefe events, 
had been held in the moft anxious fufpenfe with 
regard to the refolutions , which Francis fliould 
take, after the recovery of his liberty; and Cle- 
ment, in particular, who fufpeded, that this 
prince would never execute a treaty fo hurtful to 
his interefts, and even deftru&ive of his inde- 
pendence , had very frankly offered him a difpen- 
fation from all his oaths and engagements. Francis, 
remained not in fufpenfe; but entered immediately 
into the confederacy propofed to him. It wa$ 
ftipulated, by that king, the pope, the Venetians, 
the Swifs , the Florentines , and the duke of 
Milan, among other articles, that they would 
oblige the emperor to deliver up the two young 
princes of France on receiving a reafonable fum 
of money ; and to reftore Milan to Sforza , with- 
out farther condition or incumbrance. The king 
of England was invited to accede , not only as a 
contracting party, but as prote&or of the holy 
league, fo it was called : And if Naples fhould be 
conquered from the emperor , in profecution of 
this confederacy , it was agreed , that Henry 
fhould enjoy a principality in that kingdom of the 
yearly revenue of 30,000 ducats : And that cardinal 
. Wolfey, in consideration of the fervicefc , which 
he had rendered to Chriftendom, fhould alfo, ia 

11 Guicciardini , lib. 17* 
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c h k r. fuch an event , be put in pofleflion of a revenue 
xxix. of 10,000 ducats. 

Francis was defirous, that the appearance of 
this great confederacy fhould engage the emperor 
to relax fomewhat in the extreme rigor of the 
treaty of Madrid ; and while he entertained thefe 
hopes, he was the more remifs in his warlike 
preparations , nor did he fend in due time rein- 
forcement to his allies in Italy. The duke of 
Bourbon had got pofleflion of the whole Mi- 
Janefe , of which the emperor intended to grant 
Jiim the inveftiture; and having levied a confider- 
able army in Germany , he became formidable to 
all the Italian potentates ; and not the lefs fo 9 
becaufe Charles , deftitute, as ufual, of money , 
had not been able to remit any pay to the forces. 
The general was extremely beloved by his troops y 
and in order to 'prevent thofe mutinies, which 
• were ready to break out every moment, and 
which their affe&ion alone for him had hitherto 
reftrained, he led them to Rome, and promifed 
to enrich them by the plunder of that opulent 

«thMay. clt Y- He was himfeif killed , as he was planting 
a fcaling. ladder againft the walls; but his foldiers, 
rather enraged than difcouraged by his death , 
mounted touhe aflault with the utmoft valor, and 

Sack of entering the city , fword in hand , exercifed all 

Rome. thofe brutalities, , which may be cxpe&cd from 
ferocity excited by refiftance, and from infolence 
which takes place when that refiftance is no more* 
This renowned city , expofed by her renown 
alone to fo many calamities , never endured in 
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any age , even from the barbarians , by whom chip. 
Ihe was often fubdued, fuch indignities as fhe was xxix, 
now compelled to fuffer. The unreftrained maf- l *> 2 ?+ 
facre and pillage , which continued for feveral 
days, were the lead ills, to which the unhappy 
Romans were expofed M . Whatever was refpedl- 
able in modefty or facred in religion , feemed but 
the more to provoke the infults of the foldiery. 
Virgins fuffered violation in the arms of their 
parents , and upon thofe very altars , to which 
they had fled for prote&ion. Aged prelates , 
after enduring every indignity , and even every 
torture, were thrown into dungeons, and menaced 
with the moil cruel death , in order to makt^hem 
reveal their fecret treafures , or purcbafe liberty 
by exorbitant ranfoms. Clement himfelf , who 
had trufled for protection to the facrednefs of his 
chara&er, and negleded to make his efcape in 
time , was taken captive ; and found that his 
dignity , which procured him no regard from the 
Spanifh foldiers, did but draw on him the infolent 
mockery of the German , who , being generally 
attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleafed 
to gratify their animofity by the abafement of 
the fovereign pontiff. 

When intelligence o£ this great event was con- 
veyed to the emperor, that young prince, habit- 
uated to hypocrify , expreffed the moft profound 
forrow for the fuccefs of his arms : He put him- 
felf and all his court in mourning: He flopped 

s# Cuicciardini , lib. 18. Bellay. Stowe, p. 527. 
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chap, the rejoicings for the birth of his fon PbiJip : And 
xxix. knowing that every artifice , however grofs , is 
****• able, when feconded by authority, to impofe 
upon the people, he ordered prayers * during 
feveral months, to be put up in the churches for 
the Pope's liberty; which, all men knew, a letter 
under his hand could in a moment have procured. 
The concern , expreffed by Henry and Francis 
for the calamity of their ally, was more finccre. 
Thefc two monarchs , a few days before the facl^ 
of Rorrje , had concluded 4 treaty " at Weft. 
minfter, in which, befides renewing former al^ 
liances, they agreed to fend~ambaflador§ to Charles, 
requiring him to accept of two millions of crowns 
as the ranfom of the French princes, aqd to repay 
the money , borrowed from Henry; and in cafe 
of refufal , the ambaffadors , attended by heralds f 
yrere ordered to denounce war againft him. This 
war, it was agreed to profecute in the Low 
Countries , \yith an army of thirty thoufand in- 
fantry and fifteen hundred men at arms, two- 
thirds to be fupplied by Francis, the reft by 
Henry. And in order to ftrengthen the alliance 
between the princes, it was ftipulated, that either 
Francis or his fon, the duke of Orleans, as fhould 
afterwards be agreed oa , fhould efpoufe the 
princefe Mary, Henry^s daughter. No fooner did 
the monarchs receive intelligence of Bourbon's 
enterprife, than they changed , by anew treaty, 

$9th May. fc h e ( ce ne of the projected war from the Nether^ 

,7 - 50th April. 
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lahds to Italy; and hearing of the pope's captivity, c H a * f 
they were farther ftimulated to undertake the xxix. 
war with vigor for reftoring him to liberty. x * 2 *- 
Wolfey himfelf croffed the fea, in order to have IIthJu, * ; 
an interview with Francis, and to concert meafures 
for that purpofe; and he difplayed all that grandeur 
and magnificence with which he was fo much in- 
toxicated. He was attended by a train of a 
thoufand horfe. The cardinal of Lorraine, and 
the chancellor Alan^on , met him at Boulogne : 
Francis himfelf, befides granting to that haughty 
prelate the power of giving, in every place where 
he came, liberty to all prifoners, made a journey 
as far as Amiens to meet him , and even advanced 
fome miles from the town , the more to honor 
his reception. It was here ftipulated , that the 
duke of Orleans fliould efpoufe the princefs Mary j 
and as the emperor feemed to be taking forruo 
fteps towards aflembling a general council , the 
two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it; but, 
during the interval of the pope's captivity, to 
govern the churches in their refpe&ive dominions, 
by their own authority. Wolfey made fome at- 
tempts to get his legantine power extended over 
France, and even over Germany; but finding 
his efforts fruitlefs , he was obliged , though with 
great reludtance, to defift from thefe ambitious 
enterprises J \ 

The more to cement the union between thefe 18th $991: 
princes, a new treaty was, fome time after, con^ 

^ Burnet, book j. coll. i?, ij^ 
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chap, eluded at London ; in which Henry agreed finally 

xxix. to renounce all claims to the crown of France; 

*i5*7. claims , which might now indeed be deemed 

chimerical , but which often ferved as a pretence 

for exciting the unwary Englifh to wage war upon 

the French nation. As a return for this conceflion, 

France WUh ^ ranc ' s bound himfelf and his fucceflbrs to pay 
for ever fifty thoufand crowns a year to Henry 
and his fucceflbrs ; and that greater folemnity 
might be given to this treaty, it was agreed, 
that the parliaments and great nobility of both 
kingdoms fhould give their affent to it. The 
marefchal Montmorency , accompanied by many 
perfons of diftindlion , and attended by a pompous 
equipage , was fent over to ratify the treaty; and 
was received at • London with all the parade , 
yrhich fuited the folemnity of the occafion. The 
terror of the emperor's greathefs had extinguished 
the ancient animofity between the nations; and 
Spain , during more than a century , became , 
though a more diftant power, the chief objed of 
jealoufy to the Rnglifth 

This cordial union between Frande and Eng. 
land , though it added influence to the joint em- 
baffy , which they fent to the emperor , was not 
able to bend that monarch to fubmit entirely to 
the conditions infilled on by the allies. He de- 
parted indeed from his demand of Burgundy as 
the ranfom of the French princes j but he re- 
quired, previoufly to their liberty, that Francis 
fhould evacuate Genoa, and all the fortreffes held 
by him in Italy; And he declared his intention 
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of bringing Sforza to a trial , and confifcating the c H a r, 
dutchy of Milan, on account of his pretended xxix. 
treafon. The Englifli and French heralds, there* »w- 
fore, according to agreement, declared war again ft 
him, and fet him at defiance, Charles anfwered 
the Englifh herald with moderation ; but to the 
Trench , he reproached his mafter with breach of 
faith, reminded him of the private conversation 
which had palled between them at Madrid before 
their Separation , and offered jo prove by fmgle 
combat, that he had a&ed dishonorably. Francis 
retaliated this challenge by giving Charles the 
lie; and, after demanding fecurity of the field, 
he offered to maintain his caufe by Tingle combat. 
Many meflages patted to and fro between them ; 
but though both princes were undoubtedly brave, 
thfe intended duel never took place. The French 
and Spaniards, during that age, zealoufly difputed 
which of the monarchs incurred the blame of this 
failure; but all men of moderation every where 
lamented the power of fortune, that the prince 
the more candid , generous , and fincere , fhould, 
by unhappy incidents, have been reduced to fo 
cruel a Situation, that nothing but his violation 
of treaty could preferve his people , and that he 
muft ever after, without being able to make a 
proper reply, bear to be reproached with breach 
of promife by a rival , inferior to him both in 
honor and virtue. 

But though this famous challenge between 
Charles and Francis had no immediate confequence 
with regard to thefe monarchs thcmfelves , it 
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CHAP, produced a confiderable alteration on the manners 
xxix. 6f the age. The pradlice of challenges and duels, 
** 27t which had been part of the ancient barbarous 
jurifprudence, which was ftill preferved on very 
folemn occafions , and which was fometimes 
countenanced by the civil magiftrate , began 
thenceforth to prevail in the mod trivial incidents; 
and men , on any affront or injury , thought 
themfelves entitled , or even required in honor , 
to take revenge on their enemies , by openly vin- 
dicating their right in fingle combat Thcfe 
abfurd, though generous maxims, fhed much of 
the beft blood in Chriftendom during more than 
two centuries; and notwithftanding the feverity 
of law and authority of reafon , fuch is the pre- 
vailing force of cuftom , they are far from being 
$s yet entirely exploded. 
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C.HAP. XXX. 

Scruples concerning the kings marriage — The king enters 
into tbefe fcruples — Anne Boleyn — Henry applies tor 
the pope for a divorce — The pope favorable — The 
emperor threatens him — Tbe pope's ambiguous conduS 
—Tbe caufe evoked to Rome -*• Wolf eys fall — Com- 
mencement of tbe reformation in England — Foreign 
affairs — Wolfey's death— A parliament — Progrefs of 
tbe reformation— A parliament — King's final breach 
tvitb Rome—A parliament. 



N« 



I otWIthstanding the fubmiflive deference , 
paid to papal authority before the reformation , 
the marriage of Henry with Catherine of Arra- 
gon, his brother's widow, had not paffed, with- 
out much fcruple and difficulty. The prejudices 
of the people were in general bent againft a 
conjugal union between foch near relations ; and 
the late king, though he had betrothed his fori, 
when that prince was but twelve years of age, 
gave evident proofs of his intention to take 
afterwards a proper opportunity of annulling the 
contradl \ He ordered the young prince, as foon 
as he came of age, to enter a proteftation againft 
the marriage * ; and on his death-bed he charged 



* MorifonV Apomaxis, p. xj. 
Heylin'a Qaeen Mary, p. ». 



Morifon, p. 13. 
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p H a p. him, as his laft injun&ion, not to finifh an alii- 
xxx. ance, fo unufual, and expofed to fuch infuperablc 
1527. obje&ions. After the king's acceffion, fome mem- 
bers of the privy council , particularly Warham f 
the primate, openly declared againft the refolu- 
tion of completing the marriage : and though 
Henry's youth and diflipation kept him , during 
fometime , from entertaining any fcruples with 
regard to the meafure which he had embraced, 
there happened incidents, fufficient to roufe his 
attention, and to inform him of the fentiments, 
generally entertained on thatfubjed. The ftates of 
Caftile had oppofed the emperor Charles's efpou- 
fals with Mary, Henry's daughter; and among 
other obje&ions, had infilled on the illegitimate 
birth of the young princefs \ And when the 
\ negociations were afterwards opened with France, 
and mention was made of betrothing her to 
Francis or the duke of Orleans , the bifhop of 
Tarbe, the French ambaffador, revived the fame 
objection \ But though thefe events naturaUy 
raifed fome doubts in Henry's mind , there 
concurred other caufes, which tended much to 
increafe his remorfe, and render his confcience 
more fcrupulous. 
The king The queen was older than the king by no lefs 
thefcrcru- than f ix y cars : an( l the decay of her beauty , 
*i«. together with particular infirmities and difeafes, 

had contributed , notwithftanding her blamelefs 

• Lord Herbert, Fiddes's life of Wolfey. 

# Rymer, vol. xiv. 192. 203. Heylin, p. ;• 
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chara&er and deportment, to render her perfon c H a p. 
unacceptable to him. Though fhe had borne xxx. 
him feveral children , they all died in early w?- 
infancy, except one daughter; and he was the 
more (truck with this misfortune, becaufe the 
curfe of being childlefs is the very threatening, ,l ; 
contained in the Mofaical law, againft thofe who ^ 
efpoufe their brother's widow. The fucceflion ^ 
too of the crown was a confideration , that 
occurred to every one , whenever the lawfulness 
of Henry's marriage was called in queftion; and 
it was apprehended, that if doubts of Mary's 
legitimacy concurred with the weaknefs of her 
fex , the king of Scots , the next heir , would 
advance his pretentions, and might throw the 
kingdom into confufion. The evils, as yet recent; 
of civil wars and convulfions , arifing from a 
difputed title , made great impreflion on the 
minds of men , and rendered the people univer- 
fally defiraus of any event, which might obviate 
fb irreparably a calamity. And the king was 
thus impelled, both by his private paflions, and 
by motives of public intereft, to feek the diflblu- 
tion of his inaufpicious, and, as it was eftecmed, 
unlawful marriage with Catherine. 

Henry afterwards affirmed that his fcruples 
arofe entirely from private refle&ion ; and that on 
confulting his confeflbr, the bifhop of Lincoln, 
he found the prelate pofleffed with the fame 
doubts and difficulties. The king himfelf , being 
fo great a cafuift and divine, next proceeded to 
examine the queftion more carefully by bis otyn 
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Chap, learning and ftudy; and having had recourfc to 
xxx, Thomas of Aquine, he obferved that this cele- 
*S27. brated dodtor, whofe authority was great in the 
church and abfolute with him, had treated of 
that very cafe; and had exprefsly declared againft 
the lawful nefs of fuch marriages '. The prohibi- 
tions f faid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and 
among the reft , that of marrying a brothers 
widow , are moral , eternal, and founded on a 
divine fandion ; and though the pope may dif- 
penfc with the rules of the church , the laws of 
God cannot be fet afide by arty authority lefe than 
that which enaded them. The archbifhop of 
Canterbury was then applied to ; and he was 
required to eonfult his brethren: All the prelates 
of England, except Fifher, bifhop of Rochefter, 
unanimoufly declared, under their hand and feal, 
that they deemed the king's marriage unlawful A 
Wolfey alfo fortified the kings fcruples 7 ; partly 
witli a vie\v of promoting a total breach with 
the emperor, Catherine's nephew; partly defirous 
of connecting the king more clofely with Francis, 
by marrying him to the dutchefs of Alen^on, 
fitter to that monarch ; and perhaps too fome- 
what difgufted with the queen herfclf , who had 
reproved him for certain freedoms , unbefitting 
his character and ftation*. But Henry was carried 
forward, though perhaps not at firft excited, by 

' i Burnet. Fiddes. ' Burnet, vol. i. p. $8- Stowe, 

p. 548- 7 Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 46. 166. id8. Saun- 
ders. Heyltn, p. 4. f Burnfet, vol. i. p. 58. Strype , 
vel. i. p. 88. 
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a motive more forcible than even the fuggeftions chap. 
of that powerful favorite. xxx, 

Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, *w- 
had been appointed maid of honor to the j™" °* 
queen; and having had frequent opportunities of 
being feen by Henry , and of converfing with 
him, Ihe had acquired an entire afcendant over 
his affections. This young lady, whofe grandeur 
and misfortunes have rendered her fo celebrated , 
was daughter "of Sir Thomas Boleyo , who had 
been employed by the king in feveral embaffics, 
and who was allied to all the principal nobility 
in the kingdom. His wife, mother to Anne f 
was daughter of the duke of Norfolk ; his own 
mother was daughter of the earl of Ormond ;• 
his grandfather Sir Geoffry Boleyn , who had 
been mayor of London, had efpoufed one of the 
daughters and co-heirs of lord Haftings \ Anne 
herfelf, though then in very early youth, had 
been carried over to Paris by the kings fifter, 
when the princefs efpoufed Lewis XII. of France; 
and upon the demife of that monarch , and the 
return of his dowager into England, this damfel, 
whofe accomplishments even in her tender years 
were always much admired, was retained in the 
fervice of Claude, queen of France , fpoufe to 
Francis ; and after the death of that princefs , fhe 
paffed into the family of the dutchefs of Alen^on, 
a woman of Angular merit. The exacft time , 

i * Camden's preface to the lift of Elizabeth. Burnet f 
vol. i. p. 44. 
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c n a p. when (he returned to England, is not certainly 
xxx. known ; but it was after die king had entertain- 
1527. ed doubts with regaid to the lawfulnefc of his 
marriage with Catherine; if the account is to be 
credited, which he himfelf afterwards gave of that 
transaction. Henry's fcruples had made him break 
off all conjugal commerce with the queen ; but 
as he ftill fupported an intercourfe of civility 
and friendfhip with her, he had occafion, in the 
frequent vifits which he paid her, 40 obferve 
the beauty , the youth , the charms of Anne 
Boleyn. Finding the accomplifhraents of her 
mind nowife inferior to her exterior graces , he 
even entertained the defign of railing her to the 
throne ; and was the more confirmed in this 
refolution , when he found that her virtue and 
modefly prevented all hopes of gratifying his 
paifion in any other Aanner. As every motive, 
therefore, of inclination and policy, feemed thus 
to concur in making the king defirous of a 
divorce from Catherine , and as his profped of 
fuccefs was inviting, he refolved to make ap- 
plications to Clement, and he fent Knight, his 
fecretary, to Rome for that purpofe. 
TTcnrrap- That he might not fhock the haughty claims 
l '!iVtoT of thef P onti #> lie refolved not to found the 
(nvwc* application on any general doubts concerning the 
papal power to permit marriage in the nearer 
degrees of confanguinity; but only to infift on 
particular grounds of nullity in the bull, which 
Julius had granted for the marriage of Henry 
and Catherine. It was a maxim in the court of 
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Rome, that, if the pope be farprifcd into any c H a p f 
conceflion , or grant any indulgence upon falfe xxxj 
fuggeftions, the bull may afterwards be annulled; 
and this pretence had ufually been employed + 
wherever one pope had recalled any deed $ 
executed by any of his predeceffors. But 
Julius's bull, when examined, afforded abundant 
matter of this kind ; and any tribunal , favorable 
to Henry, needed not want a fpecious color for 
gratifying him in his applications for a divorce- 
It was faid in the preamble , that the bull had 
been granted upon his folicitation; though it was 
known, that, at that time, he was under twelve 
years of age : It was alfo affirmed , as another 
motive for the bull , that the marriage was re- 
quifite , in order to prcferve peace between the 
two crowns ; though it is certain , that there 
was not then any ground or appearance of quar* 
rel between them. Thefe falfe premifes in Julius's 
bull fecmed to afford Clement a fufficient xeafon 
or pretence for annulling it , and granting Henry 
a difpenfation for a fecond marriage I0 . 

But though the pretext for this indulgence 
had been lefs plaufible , the pope was in fuch a 
fituation , that he had the ftrongeft motives to 
embrace every opportunity of gratifying the Hng- 
lifh monarch. lie was then a prifoner in the 
hands of the emperor, and had no hbpes of reco- 
vering his liberty on any reafonable terms, except 
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10 Collier, Ecclef. Hift. vol ii. p. 25. from the Cott. 
Lib: Vkel. p. 9. 
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chap, by the efforts of the league , which Henry had 
xxx. formed with Francis and the Italian powers , in 
1527. order to oppofe the ambition of Charles. When 
the Englilh Secretary , therefore , fojicited him 
in private, he received a very favorable anfwer; 
and a difpenfation was forthwith promifed to be 
granted to his mafter ". Soon after, the march 
of a French army into Italy, under the command 
of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialifts to reftore 
Clement to his liberty; and he retired to Orvieto, 
where the Secretary, with Sir Gregory CafTali, 
the king's refident at Rome , renewed their ap- 
plications to him. They ftill found him full of 
high pTofeffions of friendfhip, gratitude, and at- 
tachment to the Icing; but not fo prompt in grant- 
ing his requeft as they expe&ed. The emperor , 
who thad got intelligence of Henry's application 
to Rome, had exadted a promife from the pope, 
to take no fteps in the affair before he commu- 
nicated them to the Imperial minifters; and Cle- 
ment, eaibarrafled by this promife, and ftill more 
overawed by the emperor's forces in Italy, feemed 
willing to poftpone thofe conceffions defired of 
him by Henry. Importuned, however, by the 
Englifh minifters, he at laft put into their hands 
a commijfion to Wolfey, as legate, in conjundion 
with the archbifhop of Canterbury, or any other 
Englifh prelate, to examine the validity of tho- 
king's marriage, and of Julius's difpenfation " : 
He alfo granted them a provifional difpenfation 

Burnet, vol. i. p. 47. t% Rymer, voLxiv. 337. 
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for the king's marriage with any other pcrfon ; chap. 

and promifed to ifiue a decretal bull, annulling the xxx. 

marriage with Catherine. But he reprefented to 

them the dangerous confequences , which muft 

enfue to him, if thefe conceflions fhould come to 

the emperor's knowledge; and he conjured them 

not to pubJifh thofe papers, or make any further 

ufe of them , till his affairs were in fuch a fitua- 

tion as to fecure his liberty and independence. 

And his fecret advice was, whenever they fhould 

find the proper time for opening the fcene , that 

they fhould prevent all oppofition , by proceeding 

immediately to a conclufion , by declaring the 

marriage with Catherine invalid, and by Henry's 

inftantly efpoufing fome other perfon. Nor would 

it be fo difficult, he faid, for himfelf to confirm 

thefe proceedings , after they were patted , as 

previoufly to render them valid , by his confent 

and authority , \ 

When Henry received the commifllon and dif- na& 
penfation from his ambafiadors, and was informed 
of the pope's advice , he laid the whole before 
his minifters, and afked their opinion in fo deli- 
cate a fituation. The Englifh counfellors con* 
fidered the danger of proceeding in the manner 
pointed out to them. Should the pope refnfe to 
ratify a deed , which he might juftly call preci- 
pitate and irregular, and fhould he difavow tht 
advice which he gave in fo clandeftine a manner, 
the king would find his fecond marriage totally 

*'* Collier , fiom Cott Lib. Vitel. B. 10. 
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chap, invalidated; the children, which it might bring 
xxx. him, declared illegitimate; and his marriage with 
1528. Catherine more firmly rivetted than ever *\ And 
Henry's apprehenfions of the poffibility, or even 
probability, of fuch an event, were much con- 
firmed when he refle&ed on the chara&er and 
fituation of the fovereign pontiff. 

Clement was a prince of excellent judgment, 
whenever his timidity, to which he was ex- 
tremely'fubjecft, allowed him to make full ufe of 
thofe talents and that penetration with which he 
was endowed XJ . The captivity, and other mis- 
fortunes, which he had undergone, by entering 
into a league againft Charles, had fo affecfled his 
imagination , that he never afterwards exerted 
himfelf with vigor in any public meafure; efpecially 
if the intereft or inclinations of that potentate 
ftood in oppofition to him. The Imperial forces 
were, at that time, powerful in Italy, and might 
return to the attack of Rome, which was ftill 
defencelefs , and expofed to the fame calamities 
with which it had already been overwhelmed. 
And befides thefe dangers , Clement fancied him- 
felf expofed to perils, which threatened, ftill 
more immediately, his perfon and his dignity. 
Theempe- Charles, apprized of the timid difpofition of 
ror threat t ^ e h \y father, threw out perpetual menaces of 
fummoning a general council ; which he repre- 
sented as ncceffary to reforn* the church > and 
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correiSt thofe enormous abufes , which the ambi- chap, 
tion and avarice of the court of Rome had intro- xxx. 
duced into every branch of ecclefiaflical adminif- ^-^ 
tration. The power of the fovereign pontift him- 
felf, he faid , required limitation; his conduct 
called aloud for amendment; and even his tide to 
the throne, which he tilled, might juftly be caU 
led in queftion. That pope had always paffed 
for the natural fon of Julian of Medicis, who 
was of the fovereign family of Florence ; and 
though LeoX. his kinfman, had declared him 
legitimate , upon a pretended promife of marriagq 
between his father and mother , few believed 
ttfKt declaration to be founded on any juft rea* 
fon or authority 1 '. The canon law, indeed, had * 
been entirely filent with regard to the promotion 
of baftards to the papal throne ; but , what was 
ftill dangerous, the people had entertained a vio* v ^o 
Jent prepofTeflion , that this ftain in the birth ( ~' J 
of any perfon was, incompatible with fo holy an \ 
office. And in another point, the canon law was 
exprefs and pofitive, that no man, guilty of 
fimony, could attain that dignity, A fevere bull 
of Julius II. had added new fandions to this law, 
by declaring, that a fimoniacal eledion could not 
be rendered valid , even by a pofterior confent 
pf the cardinals. But unfortunately Clement had 
given to cardinal Colonna a billet, containing 
promifes of advancing that cardinal, in cafe h? 
himfelf fhould attain the papal dignity by- hi% 

"*• Father Paul, lib. i. 
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chap, concurrence: And this billet, Colonna, who was 
xxx. in entire dependence on the emperor, threatened 
1538. every moment to expofe to public view l? . 

While Charles terrified the pope with thefe 
menaces , he alfo allured him by hopes , which 
were no lefs prevalent over his affe&ions. At the 
time when the emperor's forces facked Rome, and 
reduced Clement to captivity, the Florentines, 
paflionate for their ancient liberty, had taken 
advantage of his diftreffes, and revolting againft 
the family of Medici** , had entirely abolilhed 
their authority in Florence , and re-eftablifhed 
the democracy. The better to protedt themfelv^s 
in their freedom , they had entered into the al- 
liance with France, England, and Venice, againft 
the emperor; and Clement found, that, by this 
intereft, the hands of his confederates were tied 
from aflifting him in the reftoration of his family j 
the event, which, of all others, he mod paflion- 
ately defired. The emperor alone , he knew , 
was able to effed: this purpofe ; and therefore , 
whatever profeffions he made of fidelity to his 
allies, he was always, on the leaft glimpfe of 
hope , ready to embrace every propofal of a 
cordial reconciliation with that monarch *\ 

These views and interefts of the pope were 
well known in England; and as the oppofitioa 
of the emperor to Henry's divorce was forefeen, 
both on account of the honor and interefts of 
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Catherine his aunt , and the obvious motive of c H a 
diftreffing an enemy, it was efteemed dangerous xxx. 
to take any meafure of confequence , in expecta- 
tion of the fubfequent concurrence of a man of 
Clement's character , whofe behaviour always 
contained fo much duplicity , and who was at 
prefent fo little at his own difpofal. The fafelV 
meafure feemed to confift in previoufiy engaging 
him fo far, that he could not afterwards recede, 
and in making ufe of his prefent ambiguity and 
uncertainty, to extort the moft important concef- 
fions from him. For this purpose , Stephen 
Gardiner, the cardinal's fecretary , and Edward 
Fox , the king's almoner , were difpatched to 
Rome , and were ordered to folicit a commiflion 
from the pope , of fuch a nature as wbuld oblige 
him to confirm the fentence of the commiflioners, 
whatever it fliould be, and difable him, on any 
account, to recal the commiflion, or evoke the 
caufe to Rome lf . 

But the fame reafons > which made the king 
fo defirous of obtaining thrs conceflion, confirmed 
the pope in the refolution of rcfufing it : He was 
ftill determined to keep the door open for an 
agreement with the emperor , and he made no 
fcruple of facrificing all other confiderations to a 
point , which he deemed the moft eflential and 
important ttf his own fecurity, and to the great- 
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CHAP, nefs of his family. He granted, therefore, anew 
xxx. , commiflion, in which cardinal Campeggio was 
1*28. joined to Wolfey , for the trial pf the kings mar- 
riage; but he could not be prevailed on to infert 
the claufe defire<l of him. And though he put 
• into Gardiner's hand a letter, promifing not to 
recal the prefent commiflion ; this promife was 
found, on examination , to be couched in fuch 
ambiguous terms , as left him ftill the power , when- 
ever he pleafed, of departing from it *°. 

Campeggio lay under fome obligations to the 
king; but his dependence on the pope was fo 
much greater, that he conformed himfelf entirely 
to the views of the latter; and though he received 
his commiflion in April, he delayed his departure 
under fo many pretences . that it was O&ober 
before he arrived in England. The firft ftep , 
which he took, was to exhort the king to defift 
from the profecution of his divorce; and finding 
this counfcl gave offpnce, he faid, that his inten- 
tion was alfo to exhort the queen to take the 
vows in a convent , and that he thought it hir 
duty, previoufly to attempt an amicable compo- 
fure of all differences ?t . The more to pacify the 
king, he fhowed to him, as alfo to the cardinal, 
the decretal bull , annulling the former marriage 
with Catherine ; but no entreaties could prevail 
on him to make any other of the king's council 
privy to the fecret *\ In order to atone, in fome 

** Lord Herbert, p. 221. Burnet, p. $9. 
** Herbert, p. 225* ' x% Burnet, p. 58. 
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degree, for this obftinacy, he .exprefled to the chap. 
king and the cardinal, the pope's great defire of xxx. 
fatisfying them in every reafonable demand; and 
in particular , he Ihowed , that their requeft for 
fupprefling fome more monafteries , and converting 
them into cathedrals and epifcopal fees, had ob- 
tained the confent % of his holinefs *\ 

These ambiguous circumftances , in the be- *** 9 ' 
haviour of the pope and the legate , kept the 
court of England in fufpenfe, and determined the 
king to wait with patience the iffue of fuch uncer- 
tain councils. Fortune meanwhile feemed to pro- 
mife him a more fure and expeditious way of 
extricating himfelf from his prefent difficulties. 
Clement was feized with a dangerous illnefs; and 
the intrigues, foreleding his fuccelTor , began 
already to take place among the cardinals. Wolfey, 
in particular, fupported by the intereft of England 
and of France, entertained hopes of mounting 
the throne of St. Peter * 4 ; and it appears , thatf 
if a vacancy had then happened, there was a 
probability of his reaching that fummit of his 
ambition. But the pope recovered, though after 
feveral relapfes; and he returned to the fame train 
of falfe and deceitful politics, by which he had 
hitherto amufed the court of England. He ftill 
flattered Henry with profeflions of the moft cor* 
dial attachment, and promifed him a fudden and 
favorable iffue to his procefc : He ftill continued 

*' Rymer , vol. xiv. p. 270. Strype , t o' i. p, llo , 1 1 1< 
Append. N* 2 8, ** Burnet, voLL p, 6}. 
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chat, his fccret negociations with Charles , and per- 
xxx. fevered in the refolution of facrificing all his 
** 3 >- promifes, and all the interefts of the Romifh reli- 
gion, to the elevation of his family. Campeggio, 
who was perfedly acquainted with his views 
and intentions , protradled the decifion by the 
inoft artful delays; and gave Clenfient full leifure 
to adjuft all the terms of his treaty with the 
emperor. 

The emperor, acquainted with the king's ex* 
trcme earneftnefs in this affair, was determined, 
that he fhould obtain fuccefs by no Other means 
than by an application to him, and by deferting 
his alliance with Francis, which had hitherto fup- 
ported, againft the fuperior force of Spain, the 
tottering ftate of the French monarchy. He wil- 
lingly hearkened, therefore, to the applications 
bf Catherine , his aunt ; and promifatg her his 
utmoft protedion , exhorted her never t6 yield 
to the malice and persecutions of her enemies. 
The queen herfelf was naturally Of a firm and 
refolute temper; and was engaged by every mo- 
tive to perfevete in protefting againft the injuftice 
to which fhe thought herfelf expofed. The im- 
putation of inceft, which Was thrown upon her 
marriage with Henry, ftrnck her with the higheft 
indignation: The illegitimacy of her daughter, 
which feemed a neceflary confequence, gave her 
the mod juft Concern : The reludlance of yielding 
to a rival, which, fhe believed , had fupplanted 
her in the king's aflfedions , was a very natural 
motive. Adluated by' all thefe confiderations f 
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Che never ceafed foliciting her nephew's afljftance, chap, 
and earneftly entreating an evocation of the caufe xxx. 
to Rome, where alone, fhe thought, (he could >5«9. 
expeft juftice. And the emperor, in all his nego- 
tiations with the pope, made the recal of the 
cornmiflion, which Campeggio and Wolfey exer- 
cifcd in England, a fundamental article *\ 

The two legates , meanwhile , opened their *ift May. 
colirt ait London , and cited the king and queen Trial of thc 
to appear before it. They both prefented them- 
felves ; and the king anfwered to his name f 
when called: But the queen, inftead of anfwering 
to hers, rofe from her feat, and throwing herfelf 
at the king's feet, made a very pathetic harangue, 
which her virtue, her dignity, and her misfortunes 
rendered the more affeding. She told him, that 
fhe was a ftranger in his dominions , without 
prote&ion , without council , without afliftance ; 
expofed to all the injuftice , which her enemies 
were pleafed to irrtpofe upon her: That fhe had 
quitted her native country without other refource, 
than her connexions with him and his family, 
and had expedled, that, inftead of fuffering thence 
any violence or iniquity, fhe was affured in them 
of a fafeguard againft every misfortune: That 
fhe had been his wife during twenty years, and 
would here appeal to himfelf , whether her affec* 
tionate fubmiffion to his will had not merited 
better treatment, than to be thus, after fo long 
a time, thrown from him with fo much indignity; 

11 Herbert, p. % a f. Burnet, vol.ip.6p. 
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C ri A f\ That {he was confcious — hehimfelf jyvas affured-a. 
xxx. that her virgin honor was yet unftained, when 
*w. he received her into his bed , and that her con- 
nexions with his brother had been carried no 
farther than the ceremony of marriage : That their 
parents, the kings of England and Spain, were 
efteemed the wifefl princes of their time , and 
had undoubtedly a&ed by the beft advice, when 
they formed the agreement for that marriage, 
which was now reprefented as fo criminal and 
unnatural : And that fhe acquiefced in their 
judgment, ana would not fubmit her caufe to be 
tried by a court, whofe dependence on her ene- 
mies was too vifible, ever to allow her any hopes 
of obtaining from them an equitable or impartial 
decifion *'. Having fpoken thefc words , fhe 
rofe, and making the king a low reverence, fhe 
departed from the court, and never would again 
appear in it. 

After her departure, the king drd her the 
juftice to acknowledge, that fhe had ever been a 
dutiful and affectionate wife, and that the whole 
tenor of her behaviour had been conformable to 
the ftrideft rules of probity and honor. He only 
infilled on his own fcruples, with regard to the 
lawfulnefs of their marriage; and he explained the 
origin, the progrefs, and the foundation of thofe 
doubts, by which he had been fo long and fo 
violently agitated. He acquitted cardinal Wolfey 
from having any hand in encouraging his fcruples; 

Burnet y vol. i.p. 73. Halt Stowe,p. 54J. 
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and he craved a fentence of the court, agreeable chap, 
to the juftice of his caufe. xxx. 

The legates, after citing the queen anew, de- m*. 
clared her contumacious , notwithftanding her appeal 
to Rome ; and then proceeded to the examination* 
of the caufe. The firft point which came before 
them, was, the proof of prince Arthur's con- 
fummation of his marriage with Catherine ; and 
it muft be confelTed , that no ftronger arguments 
could reafonably be expe&ed of fuch a fad after 
fo long an interval. The age of the prince, who 
had paffed his fifteenth year, the good ftate of 
his health , the long time that he had cohabited 
with his confort , many of his expreffions to that 
very purpofe ; all thefe circumftances form a 
violent prefumption in favor of the king's affer- 
tion 27 . Henry himfelf, after his brother's death , 
was not allowed for fome time to bear the title 
of prince of Wales, in expectation of her preg- 
nancy : The Spanifh ambalfador, in order the better 
to enfure pofTeflion of her jointure, had fent over 
to Spain , proofs of the confummation of her 
marriage 18 : Julius's bull itfelf was founded on 
the fuppofition , that Arthur had perhaps had 
knowledge of the princefs : In the very treaty, 
fixing Henry's marriage, the confummation of the 
former marriage with prince Arthur, is acknow- 
ledged on both fides af . Thefe particulars were 
all laid before the court; accompanied with many 
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h A P. rcafonings concerning the extent of the pope's 
xxx. authority , and againft his power of granting a 
my. difpenfation to marry within the prohibited 
degrees. Campeggio heard thefe dodrines with 
great impatience; and notwithftanding his refolu- 
tion to protraft the caufe, he was often tempted 
to interrupt^and filence the king's council , when 
they infilled on fuch difagreeable topics. The 
trial was fpun out till the 23d of July; and Cam* 
peggio chiefly took on him the part of conducing 
it. Wolfey , though the elder cardinal , permitted 
him to adl as prefident of the court; becaufe it 
was thought, that a trial, managed by an Italian 
cardinal, would carry the appearance of greater 
candor and impartiality, than if the king's own 
minifter and favorite had prefided in it. The 
bufinefe now feemed to be drawing near to a 
period; and the king was every day in expe&ation 
of a fentence in his favor ; when , to his great 
furprife, Campeggio, on a fudden , without any 
warning , and upon very frivolous pretences IO , 
prorogued the court , till the firft of O&ober. 

The caufe The evocation , which came a few days after 
from Rome, put an end to all the hopes of fuc- 
cefs , which the king had fo long and fo anxioufly 
cheriihed n . 

During the time, that the trial was carried 
on before the legates at London , the emperor 
had by his minifters earneftly folicited Clement to 
evoke the caufe; and had employed every topic 

M Burnet, vol. i. p. 75, 77. ! x Herbert, p. 254. 
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of hope or terror , which could operate either on CHAP. 
the ambition or timidity of the pontiff. The xxx* 
Englilh ambaffadors, on the other hand, in con* ** a * 
jun&ion with the French , had been no lefs earned 
in their applications , that the legates fhould be 
allowed to finifh the trial ; but , though they 
employed the fame engines of promifes and' menaces, 
the motives , which they could fet before the 
pope , were not fo urgent or immediate as thofe 
which were held up to him by the emperor 3 \ 
The dread of lofing England , and of fortifying 
the Lutherans by fo confiderable an acceffion , 
made fmall ijnpreflion on Clement's mind , in f / 
comparifon of the anxiety for his perfonal fafety, - -- 
and th'e fond defire of reftoring the Medicis to 
their dominion in Florence. As foon , therefore, J 
as he had adjufted all terms with the empefof , 
he laid hold of the pretence of juftice ^ which 
required him , as he aflerted , to pay regard to 
the queen's appeal ; and fufpending the commiffion 
of the legates, he adjourned the caufe to his owrt 
perfonal judgment at Rome. Campeggio had 
beforehand received private orders , delivered by 
Campana, to burn the decretal bull, with which *- 
he was intruded. 

Wolsey had long foreseen this meafure as the 
Cure forerunner of his ruin. Though he had at 
firft defired , that the king fliould rather marry a 
French princefs than Anne Boleyn , he had em- 
ployed himfelf with the utmoft afliduity and 

14 Burnet, rol. i. p. 75. 
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c ii a p. earneftnefs to bring the affair to a happy iflue n : 
xxx. He w^s not therefore to be blamed for the un- 
x w- . profperous event, which Clements partiality had 
produced. But he had fufficient experience of 
the extreme ardor and impatience of Henry's 
temper, who could bear no contradidion , and 
was wont, without examination or diftincftion, 
to make his minifters anfwerable for the fuccefs 
of thofe tranfadions with which they were in- 
truded. Anne Boleyn alfo , who was prepoffelfed 
againft him , had imputed to him the failure of 
her hopes; and as fhe was newly returned to 
court , whence fhe had been removed , from a 
regard to decency , during the trial before the 
legates, fhe had naturally acquired an additional 
influence on Henry , and fhe ferved much to 
fortify his prejudices againft the cardinal f \ 
Even the queen and her partifans , judging of 
Wolfey by the part which he had openly adted , 
had expreffed great animofity againft him; and 
the moft oppofite factions feemcd now to com- 
bine in the ruin of this haughty minffter. The 
high opinion itfelf, which Henry had entertained 
of the cardinal's capacity , tended to haften his 
downfal; while he imputed the bad fuccefs of 
that minifter's undertakings , not to ill fortune or 
to miftake, but to the malignity or infidelity of 
his intentions. The blow, however, fell not 
inftantly on his head. The king, who probably 

Collier, vol. ii. p. 45. Burnet , vol.L p. 5 j. 
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Could not juftify by any good feafori his alienation c h a *. 
from his ancient favorite , feerrts to have remained xxx» 
fome time in fufpenfe; and he received him , if iw. 
not with all his former kindnefs, at leaft with the 
appearance of truft and regard. 

But conftant experience evinces how rarely a Voiftys 
high confidence and affc&ion receives the leaft falL 
diminution * without finking into abfolute indiffer- 
ence , or even running into the oppofite extreme. 
The king now determined to bring on the l*uiri 
of the cardinal with a motion almoft as precipitate 
as he had formerly employed in his elevation* 
The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were fent to isth oa. 
require the great feal from him ; and on his 
fcrupling to deliver it Jf , without a more exprefs 
warrant, Henry wrote him a letter, upon which 
it was furrendered, and it was delivered by the 
king to Sir Thomas IVI ore, a man, who, befidei 
the ornaments of an elegant literature , poffeffed 
the higheft virtue, integrity, and capacity. 

Wolsey was ordered to depart from York* 
Place, a palace which he had built in London * 
and which i though it really belonged to the fee 
of York , was feized by Henry , and became 
afterwards the refidence of the kings of England; 
by the title of Whitehall. All his furniture and 
plate were alfo feized : Their riches and fplendof 
befitted rather a royal than a private fortune* 
The walls of his palace were covered with cloth 
of gold or cloth of fjlvcr : He had a cupboard of 
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chap, plate of mafTy gold : There were found a thoufand 
xxx pieces of fine holland belonging to him. The reft 
1U9 ' of his riches and furniture was in proportion; 
and his opulence was probably no finall induce- 
ment to this violent perfecution againft him. 

The cardinal was ordered to retire to After f 
a country feat which he poflefTed near Hampton- 
Court. The world, that had paid him fuch abjedl 
court during his profperity , now entirely deferted 
him, on this fatal reverfe of all his fortunes. He 
himfdf was much dejedtcd with the change; and 
from the fame turn of mind , which had made 
him be fo vainly elated with his grandeur, he 
felt the ftroke of adverfity with double rigor *\ 
The fmalleft appearance of his return to favor 
threw him into tranfports of joy, unbecoming a 
man. The king had feemed willing , during fome 
time, to intermit the blow<> , which overwhelmed 
z him. He granted him his protection, and left 
him in poffettion of the fees of York and Win- 
chefter. He even fent him a gracious meffage,* 
accompanied with a ring, as a teftimony of his 
affedion. Wolfey , who was on horfeback when 
the meffenger met him, immediately alighted; 
and throwing himfelf on his knees in the mire , 
received in that humble attitude thefe marks of 
his majefty's gracious difpofnion towards him ,7 . 

But his enemies, who dreaded his return to 
court, never ceafed plying the king with accounts 

\\ Strype , vol. L p. 1 14, i i s . App. N* j 1. <&c. 
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of his feveral offences; and Anne Boleyn in par- chap. 
ticular contributed her endeavours, in conjun&ion xxx. 
•with her uncle the duke of Norfolk , to exclude 1S2,f ' 
him from all hopes of ever being reinftated in his 
former authority. He difmifled therefore his nu- 
merous retinue : and as he was a kind and benefi- 
cent matter, the feparation pafled not without a 
plentiful effufion of tears on both fides '*. The 
king's heart , notwithftanding fome gleams of v 
kindnefs, feemed now totally hardened againft his 
old favorite. He ordered him to be indi&ed in 
the Star Chamber, where a fentence was pafled 
againft him. And not content with this feverity, Novcmbt* 
he abandoned him to all the rigor of the par- 
liament, which now, after a long interval, was 
again aflembled. The houfe of lords voted a long 
charge againft Wolfey , confifting of forty-four 
articles; and accompanied it with an application 
to the king for his punifhment., and his removal 
from all authority. Little oppofition was made 
to this charge in the upper houfe ^ No evidence 
of any part of it was fo much as called for; and 
as it chiefly confifts of general accufations , it was 
fcarcely fufceptible of any lf . The articles were 
fent down to the houfe of commons ; where 
Thomas Cromwel , formerly a fervant of the 
cardinal's, and who had been raifed by him from 
a very low ftation ,0 defended his unfortunate 
patron with fuch fpirit, generofity , and courage t 
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g H A j»,as acquired him great honor, and laid the foun- 
xxx, datioq of that favor , which he afterwards enjoyed 
it-?-. with the king. 

Wqlsey's enemies , finding that either his in- 
nocence or his caution prevented them from 
having any juft ground of accufing him , had 
. recourfe to a very extraordinary expedient. An 
1 indidment was laid againft him ; that , contrary 
to a ftatute of Richard II. commonly called the 
. {latutc of provifors , he had procured bulls from 
Rome, particularly one inverting him with the 
Jegantine power, which he had exercifed with 
very extenfive authority. He confefled the in- 
dictment , pleaded ignorance of the ftatute , and 
threw himfelf on the king s mercy. He was per* 
}iaps within reach of the law; but befides that 
this ftatute had fallen into difufe, nothing could 
"be more rigorous and fevere than to impute to 
him as a crime , what he had openly , during 
the courfe of fo many years , pradifed with the 
confent and approbation of the king , and the 
acquiefcence of the parliament and kingdom. 
Not to mention , what he always aflerted 4 ° , and 
what we can fcarcely doubt of, that he had ob- 
tained the royal licence in the mod formal manner, 
-which , had !ie not been apprehenfive of the 
dangers attending any oppofition to Henry's law- 
Jefs will , he might hav^ pleaded in his own 
defence before the judges. Sentence, however, 
was pronounced againft him, " That he was 
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c< out of the king's protection ; his lands and 
" goods forfeited ; and that his perfon might be 
<c committed to cuftody. " But this profecution 
of Wolfey was carried no farther. Henry even 
granted him a pardon for all offences ; reftored 
him part of his plate and furniture; and ftill con- 
tinued , from time to time , to drop expreflions 
of favor and corapaffion towards him. 

The complaints againft the ufurpations of the 
ecclefiaftics had been very ancient in England % 
as well as in mod other European kingdoms ; 
and this topic was now become popular 
every where , it had paved the way for the 
Lutheran tenets, and reconciled the people , in 
fome meafure , to the frightful idea of herefy and 
innovation. The commons, finding the occafion 
favorable , pafled feveral bills, reftraining the im- 
pofitions of the clergy ; one for the regulating of 
mortuaries ; another againft the exa&ions for the 
probates of wills 41 ; a third againft non - refidence 
and pluralities , and againft churchmen's being 
farmers of land. But what appeared chiefly dan- 
gerous to the ecclefiaftical order, were the fevere 
invedlives thrown out, almoft without oppofition > 
in the houfe , againft the diflblute lives of the 
priefts, their ambition , their avarice, and their 
endlefs encroachments on the laity. Lord Herbert ** 
has eyen preferved the fpeech of a gentleman of 

Thefe exactions were quite arbitrary , and had riftn to 
a great height A member fiid in the hotffe , that a thou- 
(and marks had been exalted from him on that account 
Hall, fol. i88« Strype, voL i. p. 73. 4 * P. 29}. 
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chap, Gray's -Inn, which is of a lingular nature, and 
xxx. contains fuch topics as wo fhould little exped'to 
l * 2 % meet with during that period. The member in«f 
fills upon the vaft variety of theological opinions, 
which prevailed in different nations and ages ; 
the endlefs inextricable controverfies maintained 
by the feveral feds ; the impossibility , that any 
man, much lefs the people, could ever know, 
much lefs examine , the tenets and principles of 
every fed; the neceffity of ignorance and a fuf- 
penfe of judgment with regard to all thofe objeds 
of difpute : And upon the whole , he infers , that 
the oply religion obligatory on mankind is the 
belief 6l one fupreme Being, the author of nature; 
arid the neceffity of good morals, in order to 
obtain his favor and protedion. Such fentiments 
would be deemed latitudinarian , even in our 
time , and would not be advanced , without fome 
precaution , in a public affembly. But though 
the firft broaching of religious controverfy might 
encourage the fceptical turn in a few perfons of 
a ftudious difpofition ; the zeal, with which' men 
foon after attached themfelves to their feveral 
parties, ferved efFedually to banifh for, a long 
time al! fuch obnoxious liberties. 

The bills for regulating the clergy met with 
fome oppofition in the houfe of lords. Biihop 
Fiflier in particular imputed thefe meafures of the 
commons to their want of faith ; and to a formed 
defign , derived from heretical and Lutheran prin- 
ciples , of robbing the church of her patrimony, 
and overturning the national religion. The duke 
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of Norfolk reproved the prelate in fevere, and even chap. 
fomewhat indecent terms. He told him , that the xxx. 
greateft clerks were not always the wifeft men. i* a »- 
But Fiflier replied , that he did not remember any 
fools in his time , who had proved great clerks. 
The exceptions, taken at the bifhop of Rochefter's 
fpeech flopped not there. The commons , by the 
mouth of Sir Thomas Audley , their fpeaker, 
made complaints to the king - of the refle&ions 
thrown upon them ; and the bifhop was obiiged 
to put a more favorable conftrudtion on his words 4 \ 
Henky was not difpleafed, that the court of 
Rome and the clergy fhould be fenfible , that 
they were entirely dependent on him, and that 
his parliament, if he were willing to fecond their 
inclinations , was fufficiently difpofed to reduce 
the power and privileges of the ecclefiaftics. 
The commons gratified the king in another parti- 
cular of moment: They granted him a difcharge 
of all thofe debts, which he had contra&ed fince 
the beginning of his reign: and they grounded 
this bill, which occafioned many complaints, on 
a pretence of the king's great care of the nation, 
and of his regularly employing all the money, 
which he had borrowed , in the public fervice. 
IVJoft of the king's creditors confifted of friends 
to the cardinal , who had been engaged by their 
patron to contribute to the fupply of Henry's 
jieceflities ; and the prefent courtiers were well 

41 Parliamentary Hiftory , vol. fii. p. 59. Burnet, vol. 
ii t P. 82. 
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chap, plcafed -to take the opportunity of mulcting 
- xxx. therti **. Several alfo approved of an expedient, 
JS29. which, they hoped, would ever after difcredit 
a method of fupply, fo irregular and fo unparlia- 
mentary, 
foreign af- The domcftic tranfadiions of England were at 
foirs ' prefent fo interefting to the king, that they 

chiefly engaged his attention ; and he regarded 
foreign affairs only in fubordination to them. He 
had declared war againft the emperor ; but the 
mutual advantages reaped by the commerce be- 
tween England and the Netherlands, had engaged 
him to ftipulate a neutrality with thofe provinces ; 
. and except by money contributed to the Italian 
wars , he had in effedl exercifed no hoftility 
againft any of the Imperial dominions. A general 
peace was this fummer eftablifhed in Europe. 
Margaret of Auftria and Louifa of Savoy met at 
Cambray , and fettled the terms of pacification 
between the French king and the emperor. 
Charles accepted of two millions of crowns in 
lieu of Burgundy ; and he delivered up the two 
princes of France , whom he had retained as 
hoftages. Henry was , on this occafion , fo 
generous to his friend and ally Francis , that he 
fent him an acquittal of near 600,000 crowns, 
which that prince owed him. Francis's Italian 
confederates were not fo well fatisfied as the 
king with the peace of Cambray: They were 
almoft wholly abandoned to the will of the 

44 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 8)* 
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emperor ; and feemed to have no means of c H a p. 
fecurity left , but bis equity and moderation. xxx. 
Florence, after a brave refiftance, was fubdued 'W* 
by the Imperial arms, and finally delivered over 
to the dominion of the family of Medicis. The 
Venetians were better treated : They were only 
obliged to relinquifli fome acquifitions , which 
they had made on the coaft of Naples. Even 
Francis Sforza obtained the inveftiture of Milan, 
and was pardoned for all part offences. The 
emperor in perfon pafTed into Italy with a mag- 
nificent train , and received the Imperial crown 
from the hands of the pope at Bologna. He 
* was but twenty-nine years of age ; and having 
already , by his vigor and capacity , fucceeded 
in every enterprise, and reduced to captivity the 
two greateft potentates in Europe , the one 
Ipiritual, the other temporal, he attraded the 
eyes of all men ; and many prognoftications were 
formed of his growing empire. 

But though Charles feemed to be profperous 
on every fide , and though the conqueft of 
Mexico and Peru now began to prevent that 
fcarcity of money, under which he had hitherto 
labored , he found himfelf threatened with dif- 
ficulties in Germany ; and his defire of furmount- 
ing them was the chief caufe of his granting 
fuch moderate conditions to the Italian powers. 
Sultan Solyman, the greateft and moft accom- 
plished prince that ever fat on the Ottoman 
throne, had almoft entirely fubdued Hungary, 
bad befieged Vienjia, and though repulfed, ftill 
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o H A p. menaced the hereditary dominions of the houfe 
xxx. of Auftria with conqueft and fubje&ion. The 
n*9. Lutheran princes of die empire , linding that 
liberty of confcicnce was denied them , had 
combined in a league for their own defence at 
Smalcalde; and becaufe they protefted againft the 
votes pafTed in the Imperial diet , they thence- 
forth received the appellation of protrjlants. Charles 
had undertaken to reduce them to obedience ; 
and on pretence of fecuring the purity of religion, 
he had laid a fcheme for aggrandizing his own 
family, by extending its dominion over all 
Germany. 

The friendfhip of Henry was one material 
circumftance yet wanting to Charles, in order 
to enfure fuccefs in his ambitious enterprifes; 
and the king was fufficiently apprized , that the 
concurrence of that prince would at once remove 
all the difficulties, which lay in the way of his 
divorce; that point, which had long been the' 
objed of his mod earned wifhes. But befides that 
the interefts of his kingdom feemed to require an 
alliance with France, his haughty fpirit could 
not fubmit to a friendfhip impofed on him by 
conftraint ; and as he had ever been accuftomed 
to receive courtfhip , deference, and folicitation 
from the greateft potentates , he could ill brook 
that dependence, to which this unhappy affair 
feemed to have reduced him. Amidft the anxieties 
with which he was agitated, he was often tempt- 
ed to break off all connexions with the court of 
Rome ; and though he had been educated in si 
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fuperftitious reverence to papal authority , it is C hap. 
likely, that his perfonal experience of the dupli- xxx. 
city and felfifh politics of Clement , had ferved n 2 *- 
much to open his eyes in that particular. He 
found his prerogative firmly eftabliflied at home: 
He obferved , that his people were in general 
much difgufted with clerical ufurpations , and 
difpofed to reduce the powers and privileges 
of the ecclefiaftical order : He knew that they 
had cordially taken part with him in his profecu- 
tion of the divorce , and highly refented the 
unworthy treatment, which, after fo many fer- 
vices and fuch devoted attachment, he had re- 
ceived from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyn 
alfo could not fail to ufe all her efforts, and 
employ every infinuation , in order to make him 
proceed to extremities againft the pope ; both as 
it was the readied way to her attaining royal 
dignity ; and as her education in the court of the 
4utchefs of Alenqon , a princefs inclined to the 
reformers , had already difpofed her to a belief 
of the new dodlrines. But notwithftanding thefe 
inducements, Henry had ftrong motives ftill to 
defire a good agreement with the fovereign pon- 
tiff. He apprehended the danger of fuch great 
innovations: He dreaded the reproach of herefy: 
He abhorred all connexions with the Lutherans , 
the chief opponents of the papal power : And 
having once exerted himfelf with fuch applaufe , 
as he imagined, in defence of the Romifli com- 
munion , he was afliamed to retradt his former 
opinions, and betray from paflion fuch a palpable 
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chap, inconfiftency. While he was agitated by thefe 

xxx. contrary motives , an expedient was propofed , 

1S29. which, as it promifed a folution of all difficulties, 

was embraced by him with the greateft joy and 

fatisfa&ion. 

The nniver. ^ R * Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jefus-College 

rules con in Cambridge, was a man remarkable in that 

thek1o b 'i Ut univcrfity for his learning, and ftill more , for 

marriage, the candor and difintereftednefs of his temper. 

He fell one evening by accident into company 

with Gardiner, now fecretary of ftate, and Fox, 

the kings almoner ; and as the bufinefs of the 

divorce became the fubjedl of converfation , he 

obferved, that the readied way, either to quiet 

Henry's confeience or extort the pope's confent, 

jarould be to confult all the univerfities of Europe 

witn regard to this controverted point: if they 

agreed to approve of the kings marriage with 

Catherine, his remorfes would naturally ccafe; 

if they condemned it, the pope would find it 

difficult to refift the felicitations of fo great a 

monarch , feconded by the opinion of all the 

learned men in Chriftendom 4I . When the king 

was informed of the propofal , he was delighted 

% with it ; and fwore , with more alacrity than 

V \) (delicacy, that Cranmer had got the right fow by 

* >' (the ear: He fent for that divine; entered into- 

converfation with him; conceived a high opinion 

of his virtue and undei (landing; engaged him to 

write in defence of the divorce f and immediately, 

Fox, p. i860. 2d edit Burnet, voLLp. 79. Speed, 
p. 769. Heylin. p. $. 
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in profecution of the fcheme propofed, employed chap. 
his agents to colled the judgments of all the xxx. 
univerfities in Europe. 

Had the queftion of Henry's marriage with 
Catherine been examined by the principles of 
found philofophy , exempt from fuperftition , it 
feemed not liable to much difficulty. The natural 
reafon , why marriage in certain degrees is 
prohibited by the civil laws, and condemned by 
the moral fentiments, of all nations, is derived 
from mens care to preferve purity of manners; 
while they refledl , that, if a commerce of love 
were authorized between near relations , the 
frequent opportunities of intimate converfation , 
efpecially during early youth , would introduce 
an univerfal diflblutenefs and corruption. But as 
the cuftoms of countries vary confiderably , and 
open an intercourfe , more or lefs reftrained , 
between different families, or between the feveral 
members of the fame family, we find, that the 
moral precept, varying with its caufe, is fuf- 
ceptible , without any inconvenience , of very- 
different latitude in the feveral ages and nations 
of the world. The extreme delicacy of the 
Greeks permitted no communication between 
perfonS of different fexes, except where they lived 
under the fame roof; and even the apartments of 
a ftep-mother, and her daughters, were almoft 
as much fhut up againft vifits from the hufbands 
fons, as againft thofe from any ftranger or more, 
diftant relation : Hence , in that nation , it was 
lawful for a man to many, not only his niece, 
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hap. but his balf-fifter by the father : A liberty un- 
xxx. known to the Romans, and other nations, where 
1SZ9 ' a more open intercourfe was authorized between 
the fexes. Reafoning from this principle , it 
would appear , that the ordinary commerce of 
life , among great princes , is fo obftruded by 
ceremony and numerous attendants, that no ill 
confequence would refult , among them , from 
marrying a brother's widow; efpecially. if the 
difpenfation of the fupreme pried be previoufly 
required, in order to juftify what may in com* 
mon cafes be condemned , and to hinder the 
precedent from becoming too common and 
familiar. And as ftrong motives of public intereft 
and tranquillity may frequently require fuch 
alliances between the fovereign families, there is 
the lefs reafon for extending towards them the 
full rigor of the rule , which has place among 
individuals 4# . 

But in oppofition to thefe feafons, and many 
more which might be colleded , Henry had 
cuftom and precedent on his fide, the principle 
by which men are almoft wholly governed in 
their adions and opinions. The marrying of a 
"brother's widow was fo unufual , that no other 
inftance of it could be found in any hiftory or 
record of any Chriftian nation; and though the 
popes were accuftomed to difpenfe with more 
effential precepts of morality, and even peripitted 
marriages within other prohibited degrees , fuch 

4 * Seenote[D] at the end of the volume. 
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as thofe of uncle and niece , the imaginations of chap. 
men were not yet reconciled to this particular xxx. 
exercife of his authority. Several univerfiyes of n3o 
Europe , therefore , without hefitation , as well 
as without intereft or reward * 7 , gave verdidl in 
the king's favor; not only thofe of France, 
Paris f Orleans , Bourges , Touloufe , Angers , 
which might be fuppofed to lie under the influ- 
ence of their prince , ally to Henry ; but alfo 
thofe of Italy, Venice, Ferrara , Padua; even 
Bologna itfelf, though under the immediate jurif- 
di&ion of Clement. Oxford alone 4i and Cam- 
bridge 4 * made fome difficulty ; becaufe thefe 
univerfities , alarmed at the progrefs of Luther- 
anifm , and dreading a defection from the holy 
fee , fcrupled to give their fandlion to meafures , 
whofe confequences, they feared, would prove 
fatal to the ancient religion. Their opinion , 
however , conformable to that of the other uni- 
verfities of Europe, was at laft obtained; and 
the king, in order to give more weight to all 
thefe authorities, engaged his nobility to write 
. a letter to the pope , recommending his caufe to 
the holy father, and threatening him with the 
mofl dangerous confequences io cafe of a denial 
of juftice s \ The convocations too, both of 
Canterbury arid York , pronounced the king's 
marriage invalid, irregular, and contrary to the 

4 ~ Herbert. Burnet. 4 * Wood, hift. and ant Ok. 

iu>. i. p. 225. ** Burnet, vol. j. p. 6. 

" Kymer, vol. xjv. 405. Burnet, Vol. i. p. 95. 

Vol. V. N 
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CHAP, law of , God, with which no human power had 
xxx. authority to difpenfe ". But Clement, lying^ftill 
iua. under the influence of the emperor, continued to 
fummon the king to appear , either by himfelf 
or proxy , before his tribunal at Rome ; and the 
king, who knew that he could expeA no fair 
trial there, refufed to fubmit to fuch a condition, 
and would not even admit of any citation, which 
he regarded as a high infult, and a violation of 
/ '' { his royal prerogative. The father of Anne Boleyn* 
'/' r/ created earl of Wiltfhire, carried to the pope the 

1 * e (\ y > \ y king's reafons for not appearing by proxy; and , 
Vj \- . as the firft inftance of difrefpedt from England, 
'* ^ ; refufed to kifs his holinefs's foot, which he very 
1 gracioufly held out to him for that purpofe f \ 
The extremities, to which Henry was pufhed, 
both againft the pope and the ecclcfiaftical order, 
were naturally difagreeable to cardinal Wolfey ; 
and as Henry forefaw his oppofition, it is the 
moft probable reafon that can be affigned for his 
renewing the profecution againft his ancient 
favorite. After Wolfey had remained fome 
time at Afher, he was allowed to remove to 
Richmond, a palace which he had received as 
a prefent from Henry, in return for Hampton. 
Court: But the courtiers, dreading ftill his vici- 
nity to the king, procured an order for him to 
remove to his fee of York. The cardinal knew 
it was in vain to ,refift : He took up his 

,? Rymcr, vol. xiv. p. 4S4- 47*. 
s * Burnet, vul. i. p. 94. x 
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fefidence at Cawood in Yorkfhire , where he chap, 
rendered himfelf extremely popular in the acxx. 
neighbourhood , by his affability and hofpi- to- 
tality " ; but he was not allowed to remain 
long unmolefted in this Retreat. The earl of 
Northumberland received orders, without regard 
to Wolfey's ecclefiaftical character , to arreft him 
for high treafon, and to condud him to London, 
in order to his trial. The cardinal , partly from 
the fatigues of his journey, partly from the agita- 
tion of his anxious mind, was feized with a 
diforder which turned into a dyfentery ; and he 
was able, with fome difficulty, to reach Leicefter- 
abbey. When the abbot and the monks advanced 
to receive him with much refpedl and reverence , 
he told them, that he was come to lay his bones 
among them ; and he immediately took to his 
bed , whence he never rofe more. A little before No7# a8k 
he expired, he addrefled himfelf in the following 
words to Sir William Kingfton, conftable of the 
Tower, who had him in cuftody. u I pray you, 
€t have me heartily recommended unto his royal 
" majefty, and befeech him on my behalf to call 
" to his remembrance all matters that have paffed 
a between us from the beginning, efpecially with 
a regard to his bufinefs with the queen ; and 
<c then will he know in his confcience whether 
"1 have offended him. 

" He is a prince of a mod royal carriage, 
" and hath a princely heart: And rather than he 

" Cavendiih. Stowe , p. 554. 
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c k h p. cc will mifs for want any part of his will, he will 
xxx. <c endanger the one half of his kingdom, 
is** " I do affure you , that I have often kneeled 

u before him , fometimes three hours together f 
cc to perfuade him from his will and appetite ; but 
cc could not prevail : Had I but ferved God as 
<c diligently as I have ferved the king, he would 
cc not have given me over in my grey hairs. But 
u this is the juft reward that I muft receive for 
" my indulgent pains and ftudy , not regarding 
" my fervice to God , but only to my prince. 
<c Therefore, let me advife you, if you be one 
a of the privy -council, as by your wifdom you 
" are fit, take care what you put into the king's 
" head : For you can never put it out again '*. " 
voifeyi Thus died this famous cardinal, whofe charac- 
dcatik ter feems to have contained as fingular a variety, 
as the fortune to which he was expofed. The 
obflinacy and violence of the king's temper may 
alleviate much of the blame, which fome of his 
favorite's mcafures have undergone; and when 
we confider, that the fubfequent part of Henry's 
reign was much more criminal than that which 
had been directed by Wolfey's counfels, we fhall 
be inclined to fufpedt thofe hiftorians of partiality, 
who have endeavoured to load the memory of 
this minifter with fuch violent reproaches. If, 
in foreign politics, he fometimes employed his 
influence over the king for his private purpofes f 
rather than his mailer's fervice, which , he boafted, 

f * Cavendilh. 
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he had folcly at heart; we mud remember, that chap. 1 

lie had in view the papal throne; a dignity, xxx. 

which, had he attained it, would have enabled 

him to make Henry a fuitable return for all his 

favors. The cardinal of Amboife, whofe memory 

is refpedted in France, always made this apology 

for his own conduct, which was, in fome refpect, 

fimilar to Wolfey's; and we have reafon to think, 

that Henry was well acquainted with the views 

by which his minifter was influenced , and took 

a pride in promoting them. He much regretted 

his death, when informed of it; and always fpoke 

favorably of his memory: A proof, that humor 

more than reafon, or any difcovery of treachery, 

had occafioned the lad perfecutions againft him* 

A NEW feflion of parliament was held, together ini. 
with a convocation ; and the king here gave Rrong * 6 Ja " bw r 
proofs of his extenfive authority , as well as of ment . 
bis intention to turn it to the depreflion of the 
clergy. As an ancient ftatute, now almoft ob- 
solete, had been employed to ruin Wolfey, and 
render his exercife of the legantine power criminal, 
notwithftanding the king's permiflion ; the fame 
law was now turned againft the ecclefiaftics. lc 
Was pretended, that every one, who had fubmit- 
ted to the legantine court , that is , the whole 
church , had violated the ftatwte of provifors ; and 
the attorney -general accordingly brought an in- 
dictment againft them ". The convocation knew, 
that it 'would be in vain to oppofe reafon or 

u Antiq. Brit. Ecclcf. p. }2$. Burnet, vol. i. p„ 10& 
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chap, equity to the king's arbitrary \vill, or plead that 
xxx. their ruin would have been the certain confequence 
i<3i. of not fubmitting to Wolfey's commiffion, which 
was procured by Henry's confent, and fupported 
by his authority. They chofe therefore to throw 
themfelycs on the mercy of their fovereign ; and 
they agreed to pay 1 18,840 pounds for a pardon ,# . 

• A confeffion was likewife extorted from them , 
V . ..' that the king was the protcftor and the fuprcme head 

* \ofthe church and clergy of England $ though fome 

of them had the dexterity to get a claufe inferted, 
which invalidated the whole fubmiffion, and which 
ran in thefe terms , in fo far as is permitted by the 
law of Chrijt. 

The commons , finding that a pardon was 
granted the clergy, began to be apprehenfive for 
themfelves, left either they fhould afterwards be 
brought into trouble on account of their fubmif- 
fion to the legantine court, or a fupply , in like 
manner, be extorted from them , in return for 
their pardon. They therefore petitioned the king, 
to grant a remiflion to his lay fubjecfls; but they 
met with a repulfe. He told them , that if he 
ever chofe to forgive their offence , it would be 
from his own goodnefs , not from their applica- 
tion , left he fhould feem to be compelled to it. 
Some time afer, when they defpaired of obftiin- 
ing this concefljon , he was pleafed to iflue a 
pardon to the laity; and the commons expreffed 
great gratitude for that ad pf clemency ". 

" Hollingfheu, p. 92$. 

97 Hall's chronicle Hollingfhed, p. 92 J. Baker, p. z 08. 
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By this ftrid execution of the ftatute of pro- chap. 
vifors, a great part of the profit, and ftill more xxx. 
of the power, of the court of Rome was cut off; x ^*. 
and the connexions between the pope and the 
Englifh clergy were, in fome meafure, diflblved. 
The next feflion found both king and parliament 
in the fame difpofitions. An adl was pafled againft 15 Janeary. 
levying the annates or firft fruits ?i ; being a year's 
rent of all the bifhoprics that fell vacant: a tax 
which was impofed by the court of Rome for Progrefs •*" 
granting bulls to the new prelates, and which alion . 
was found to amount to confiderable fums. Since 
the fecond of Henry VII. no lefs than one hundred 
and fixty thoufand pounds bad been tranfmitted 
to Rome, on account of this claim; which the 
parliament, therefore, reduced to five per cent. 
on all the epifcopal benefices. The better to keep 
the pope in awe , the king was intrufted with a 
power of regulating thefe payments, and of con* 
firming or infringing this adl at his pleafure: And 
it was voted , that any cenfures , which fhould 
be pafled by the court of Rome , on account of 
that law, fhould be entirely difrcgarded , and 
that mafs fhould be faid , and the facraments 
adminiflered , as if no fuch cenfures had been 
iflued. 

This feflion the commons preferred to the king 
a long complaint againft the abufes and oppref- 
fions of the s ecclefiaftical courts ; and they were 
proceeding to enad laws for remedying them , 

" gurnet, vol. i. Collect. N* 41. Strype, vol. L p. 144* 
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chap, when a difference arofc, which put an end to 
xxx. the-ieflion, before the parliament had finiflied all 
153a. their bufinefs. It was become a cuftom for men 
to make fuch fettlements, or truft deeds, of their 
lands by will, that they defrauded, not only the 
king, but all other lords, of their wards, mar- 
riages, and reliefs; and by the fame artifice the 
king was deprived of his premier feizin , and the 
profits of the livery, which were no inconfidefable 
branches of his revenue. Henry made a bill be 
drawn to moderate, not remedy altogether, this 
abufe : He was contented , that every man fliould 
have the liberty of difpofing in this manner of 
the half of his land; and he told the parliament 
in plain terms, "If they would not take a reafon- 
" able thing , when it was offered , he would 
cc fearch out the extremity of the law; and then 
" would not offer them fo much again. " The 
lords came willingly into his terms; but the com- 
mons rejected the bill: A fingular inftance, where 
Henry might fee, that his power and authority, 
though extenfive, had yet fome boundaries. The 
commons, however, found reafon to repent of 
their vidory. The king made good his threats : 
He called together the judges and ableft lawyers, 
who argued the queftion in chancery; and it was 
decided, that a man could not by law bequeath 
any part of his lands, in prejudice of his heir ". 

ie April. The parliament being again aflembled after a 
fiiort prorogation , the king caufed the two oaths 

,f Burnet, vok i. p. n6. Hall. Parliamentary hiftory. 
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to be read to them , that -which the biflhops took chap. 
to the pope , and that to the king, on their inflal- xxx. 
lation ; and as a contradidion might be fufpefted *53* 
between them , while the prelates feemed to fwear 
allegiance to two fovereigns *° ; the parliament 
fhowed their intention of abolifliing Ihe oath to 
the pope , when their proceedings were fuddenly 
flopped by the breaking out of the plague at 
Weftrainfler, which occafioned a prorogation. It 
is remarkable, that one Temfe ventured thisfeflioa 
to move , that the houfe fhould addrefs the king, 
to take back the queen , and flop the profecution 
of his divorce. This morion made the king fend 
for Audley, the fpeaker: And explain to him the 
fcrpples, with which his confeience had long been 
burdened; fcruples, he faid, which had proceeded 
from no wanton appetite, which had arifen after 
the fervors of youth were pad, and which were 
confirmed by the concurring fentiments of all the 
learned focieties in Europe. Except in Spain and 
Portugal , he added , it was never heard of, that 
any man had efpoufed two fitters; but he himfelf 
had the misfortune, he believed, to be the firft 
Cbriftian man that had ever married his brother's 
widow ". 

After the prorogation , Sir Thomas More , 
the chancellor, forcfeeing that all the meafures of 
the king and parliament led to a breach with the 
Church of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, 
"With which his principles would not permit him 

'* Burnet, vol. i.p, 12 j, 124. #I Herbert. Hall, fbl. 205. 
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c n A p. to concur , defired leave to refign the gre&t feal ;# 
xxx. and he defcended from his high ftation with more 
1532. joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to it 
» The aufterity of this man's virtue, and the fandtity 

of his manners, had no wife encroached on the 
gentlenefs §i his temper, or even diminifhed that 
frolic and gaiety, to which he was naturally in- 
clined. He fported with all the varieties of fortune 
into which he was thrown; and neither the pride, 
naturally attending a high ftation, nor the melan- 
choly incident to poverty and retreat, could ever 
lay hold of his ferene and equal fpirit. While 
his family difcovered fymptoras of forrow on 
laying down the grandeur and magnificence , to 
which they had been accuftomed , he drew a 
Cubjedl of mirth from their diftreffes ; and made 
them afhamed of lofing even a moment's chear- 
fulnefs, on account of fuch trivial misfortunes. 
The king, who had entertained a high opinion 
, of his virtue, received his refignation with fome 
difficulty; and he delivered the great feal foon after 
to Sir Thomas Audley. 

During thefe tranfadions in England, and* 
thefe invafions of the papal and ecciefiaftical 
authority, the court of Rome was not without 
folicitude; and (he entertained juft apprehenfions 
of lofing entirely her authority in England ; the 
kingdom, which, of all others, had long been 
the mod devoted to the holy fee, and which 
had yielded it the moft ample revenue. While 
the Imperial cardinals puflied Clement to proceed 
to extremities againft the king, his more moderate 
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and impartial counfellors rcprefented to him the chap. 
indignity of his proceedings; that a great monarch, xxx. 
•who had fignalized himfelf , both by his pen and is3*- 
his fw6rd, in the caufe of the pope, fhould be 
denied a favor , which he demanded on fuch juft 
grounds , and which had fcarcely ever before 
been refuted to any perfon of his rink and flation. 
Notwithftanding thefe remonftrances, the queen's 
appeal was received at Rome; the king was cited 
to appear; and feveral confiftories were held, to 
examine the validity of their marriage. Henry 
was determined not to fend any proxy to plead 
his caufe before this court: He only difpatched 
Sir Edward Karne and Dr. Bonner , in quality of 
excufators, fo they were called, to carry his 
apology , for not paying that deference to the 
papal authority. The prerogatives of his crown, 
he faid, mud be facrificed, if he allowed appeals 
from his own kingdom; and as' the queftion re- 
garded confeience , not pow^r or intereft , no 
proxy could fupply his place , or convey that 
fatisfa&ion, which the didates of his own mind 
alone could confer. In order to fupport himfelf 
in this meafure , and add greater feenrity to his 
intended defection from Rome, he procured an 
interview with Francis at Boulogne and Calais, nth o& 
where he renewed his perfonal friendfhip , as well 
as public alliance, with that monarch, and con- 
certed all meafures for their mutual defence. He 
even employed arguments, by which, he believed, 
he had perfuaded Francis to imitate his example 
in withdrawing his obedience from the bifhop of 
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chap. Rome, and adminiftering ecclefiaftical affairs with* 

xxx. out having farther recourfe to that fee. And being 

now fully determined in his own mind , as well 

as refolute to ftand all confequences , he privately 

i4 No?. celebrated his marriage with Anne Boleyn , whom 
he had previoufly created marchionefs of Pem- 
broke. Rowland Lee, foon after raifed to the 
bifhopric of Coventry, officiated at the marriage. 
The duke of Norfolk , uncle to the new queen , 
her father , mother , and brother , together with 
Dr. Cranmer, were prefeht at the ceremony **l 
Anne became pregnant foon after her marriage : 
And this event, both gave great latisfaftion to 
the king , and was regarded by the people as a 
ftrong proof of the queens former modefty and 
virtue. 
i**3. The parliament was again affembled : And 

a parL. Henry , in conjunction with the great council of 
the nation , proceeded ftill in thofe gradual and 
fecure fteps , by which they loofened their coo* 
nexions with the fee of Rome, and reprefled the 
ufurpations of the Roman pontiff. An adl was 
made againft all appeals to Rome in caufes of 
matrimony, divorces, wills, and other fuits cogniz- 
able in ecclefiaftical courts ; appeals efteemed dif- 
honorable to the kingdom, by fubjedling it to a 
foreign jurifdi&ion; and found to be very vexa- 
tious, by the expence and the delay of juftice, 
Which neceffarily attended them # \ The more to 
fhow his difregard to the pope , Henry , finding 

* % Herbert, p. J40, 341. #l 24 HetuVIILc. ij. 
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tlic neNy queen's pregnancy to advance , publicly chap. 
owned his marriage ; and in order to remove all xxx. 
doubts with regard to its lawfulnefs , he prepared l 53*. 
meafures for declaring, by a formal fentence, the ^ihAprU* 
invalidity of his marriage with Catherine: A fen- 
tence which ought naturally to have preceded 
his efpoufing of Anne *\ 

The king, even amidft his fcruples and remorf. 
es on account of his firft marriage , had always 
treated Catherine with refped and diftindion; and 
he endeavoured, by every foft and perfuafive art, 
to engage her to depart from her appeal to Rome f 
and her oppofition to his divorce. Finding herob- 
ftinate in maintaining the juftice of her caufe, he had 
totally forborn all vifits and intercourfe with her; 
and had defired her to make choice of any one of 
his palaces, in which (he Ihould pleafe to refide. She % 
had fixed her abode for fome time at Amphill 
near Dunftable ; and it was in this latter town 
that Cranmer, now created archbifhop of Canter* 
bury, on the death of Warham ", was ap- IQi h *^ t# 
pointed to open his court for examining the 
validity of her marriage. The near neighbour* 
hood of the place was chofen , in order to deprive 
her of all plea of ignorance : And as fhe made 
no anfwer to the citation , either by herfelf or 
proxy , fhe was declared contumacious ,. and th* 
primate proceeded to the examination of the caufe. 
The evidences of Arthur's confummation of hjs 

'* Collier , vol. ii. p. J i» and Records , N* g. 
*' Secaotcpy at(|be end of the volume. 
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•c h A P. marriage were anew produced; the opinions o£ 

xxx. the univerfities were read , together with the 

is33. judgment pronounced two years before by the 

convocations both of Canterbury and York; and, 

after thefe preliminary fteps, Cranmer proceeded 

to a fentence, and annulled the kings marriage 

with Catherine , as unlawful and invalid. By a 

fubfequent fentence, he ratified the marriage with 

Anne Boleyn , who foon after was publicly 

^-crowned Queen, with all the pomp and dignity 

fuited to that ceremony ". To complete the 

king's fatisfa&ion on the conclufion of this intricate 

7th Stpt. and vexatious affair, fhe was fafely delivered of a 
daughter, who received the name of Elizabeth, 
and who afterwards fwayed the fceptre with fuch 
renown and felicity. Henry was fo much de« 
lighted with the birth of this child, that foon 
after he conferred on her the title of princefs of 
Wales * 7 ; a ftep fomewbat irregular, as fhe could 
only be prefuraptive , not apparent heir of the 
crown. But he had , during his former marriage, 
thought proper to honor his daughter Mary with 
that title; and he was determined to bellow, on 
the offspring of his prefent marriage, the fame 
njark of diftindion , as well as to exclude the elder 
princefs from all hopes of the fucceflion. His 
regard for the new queen feemed rather to increafe 
than diminilh by his marriage; and all men cx- 
pjedted to fee the entire afcendant of one who had 
mounted a throne , from which her birth had fet 
her at fo great a diftance, and who, by a proper 

Heylin, p. 6. 41 Burnet, vol. i/p. 134. 
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mixture of feverlty and indulgence , had long chap. 
managed fo intradtable a fpirit as that of Henry, xxx. 
In order to efface, as much as poffible, all marks 153*. 
of his firft marriage, Lord Mountjoy was fent to 
the unfortunate and divorced queen , to inform 
her , that Ihe was thenceforth to be treated only 
as princefs dowager of Wales; and all means were 
employed to make her acquiefce in that determu 
nation. But fhe continued obftinate in maintaining 
the validity of her marriage; and ihe would admit 
no perfon to her prefence , who did not approach 
her with the accuftomed ceremonial. Henry , 
forgetting his wonted generofity towards her, 
employed menaces againft fuch of her fervants as 
complied with her commands in this particular; 
but was never able to make her relinquifh her 
title and pretenfions ". 

When intelligence was conveyed to Rome of 
thefe tranfa&ions , fo injurious to the authority 
and reputation of the holy fee , the conclave was 
in a rage, and all the cardinals of the Imperial 
fladlion urged the pope to proceed to a definitive 
fentence, and to dart his fpiritual thunders againft 
Henry. But Clement proceeded no farther than 
to declare the nullity of Cranmer's fentence , as 
Vrell as that of Henry's fecbhd marriage ; threat- 
ening him with excommunication, if, before the 
firft of November enfuing, he did not replace 
every thing in the condition in which it formerly 
flood ". An event had happened, froqi which 
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chap, the pontiff expelled a more amicable conclufioa 
xxx. of the difference, and which hindered him from 
*533. carrying matters to extremity againft the king. 

The pope had claims upon the dutchy of 
Ferrara for the fovereignty of Reggio and 
IModena 7 * ; and having fubmitted his pretentions 
to the arbitration of the emperor, he was fur- 
prifed to find a fentence pronounced againft him. 
Enraged at this difappointment, he hearkened to 
propofals of amity from Francis ; and when that 
monarch made overtures of marrying the duke 
of Orleans , his fecond fon , to Catherine of 
Medicis, niece of the pope , Clement gladly em- 
braced an alliance , by which his family was fo 
much honored. An interview was even appointed 
between the pope and French king at Marfeilles; 
and Francis, as a common friend, there employed 
his good offices in mediating an accommodation 
between his new ally and the king of England. 
Had this connexion of France with the court 
of Rome taken place a few years fooner , there 
had been little difficulty in adjufting the quarrel 
1 with Henry. The king's requeft was an ordinary 
; One j and the fame plenary power of the pope, 

which had granted a difpenfation for his efpoufing 
of Catherine , could eafily have annulled the 
marriage. But , in the progrefs >of the quarrel , 
the ftate of affairs was much changed on both 
fides. Henry had fhaken off much of that re- 
verence t which he had early imbibed for the 

Burnet, vol. ii,p. 133. Guicciaidini. 
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tjpoflotic fee ; and finding, that his fubjedts of all c h a f. 
fcanks 'had taken part with him , and willingly xxx. 
complied with his meafures forjbreaking off foreign x ^3. 
dependence, he had begun to relifh his fpiritual 
authority , and would fcarqely * it was appre- 
hended , be induced to r*new his fiibmiflBons to 
the Roman pontiff. The pope on the other hand v 
now ran a manifeft fifque of infringing his autho- 
rity by a compliance with the king; and as a 
fentence of divorce could no longer be reded on 
Hullities in Julius's bull, but would be conftrued 
qs an acknowledgment of papal ufurpations, it 
was forefeen, that the Lutherans would thence 
take occafion of triumph , and would peffevere 
more obftinately in their prefent principles. But 
fiotwithftanding thete obftacles, Francis did not; 
defpair of mediating an agreement. He obferved 
that the king had (till fonle remains of prejudice 
in favor of the catholic church , and was appre- 
henfive of the confequendes, which might enfue 
from too violent innovations. He fa\y the intereft 
that Clement had in preferving jhe obedience of 
England , which was one of the richeft jewels in 
the papal crown. And he hoped , that thefe 
motives on both fides would facilitate a mutual 
agreement, and would forward the effedts of his 
good offices. 

Francis firft prevailed on the pope topromife, 
that,' if the king would fend a proxy to Rome, 
$nd thereby fubmit his caufe to the holy fee, he 
fhould appoint commiflioners to meet at Cambray, 
and form the procefs \ and he fhould immediately 
Vol. V. Q 
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CHAP, afterwards pronounce the fentence of divorce f 
Xfcx. required of him. Bellay, bifhop of Paris, was 
1534. next difpatched to London, and obtained a pro- 
mife from the king , that he would fubmit hi9 
caufe to the Roman confiftory , provided the car- 
dinals of the Imperial fadtion were excluded from 
Kiitgt final **• The prelate carried this verbal promife to 
breach with Rome; and the pope agreed, that, if the king 
Roma. vrould fign a written agreement to the fame 
purpofe, his demands fhould be fully complied 
with. A day was appointed for the return of th* 
meffengers; and all Eurbpe regarded this affair, 
which had threatened a violent rupture between 
England and the Romifh church , as drawing 
towards an amicable conclufion 7K . But the 
greateft affairs often depend on the moft frivolous 
incidents. The courier, who carried the king's 
written promife , was detained beyond the day 
appointed : News was brought to Rome that a 
libel had been publifhed in England againft the 
court of Rome , and a farce acfled before the king' 
in derifion of the pope and cardinals 7 \ The pope 
3 and cardinals entered into the confiftory inflamed 

with anger; and by a precipitate fentence, the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine <\yas pronounced 
valid , and Henry declared to be excommunicated f 
if he refufed to adhere to it. Two days after, 
the courier arrived ; and Clement, who had been 
hurried from his ufual prudence , found, that, 
though he heartily repented of this hafty meafure, 
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it wduld be difficult for him to retradt it, or 
replace affairs Ori the fanae footing as before. 

It is not probable , that the pope, had he 
Conducted himfelf with ever fo great moderation 
and tempet, could hope, during the life-tittie bf 
Henry, to have regained much authority or in- 
fluence in England. „That monarch was of a 
temper both impetuous and obftinate; and having 
proceeded fo far in throwing off the papal yoke # 
he never could again have been brought tamely 
to berid his neck to it; Even at the time , when 
he was negociating a reconciliation with Rome* 
he either entertained fo little hopes of fuccels, 
or was fo indifferent about the event, that he had 
aflembled a Parliament - 9 and continued to enadk 
laws totally deftrudtive of the papal authority. 
The people had been prepared by degrees for this 
great innovation. Each preceding feflion had 
retrenched fomewhat from the power and profits 
of the pontiff. Care had been taken ^ during fomo 
years, to teach the nation, that a general council 
was much fuperior to a pope. But now a biihop 
preached every Sunday at Paul's crofs , in order 
to inculcate the dodlrine , that the pope wa$ 
entitled to no authority at all beyond the bounds 
of his own diocefe 7 \ The proceedings of the 
parliament fhowed that they had entirely adopted 
this opinion ; and there is reafon to believe , that 
the king, after having procured a favorable Sen- 
tence from Rome, which would have removed 
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chap, all doubts with regard to his fecond marriage and 
xxx. the fucceflion, might indeed have li^ed on terms 
is34. of civility -with the Roman pontiff , but never 
would have furrendered to him any confiderablc 
{hare of his affumed prerogative. The importance 
of the laws , pafTed this feflion , even before in* 
tclligence arrived of the violent resolutions taken 
at Rome, is fufficient to juftify this opinion. 

All payments made to the apoftolic chamber ; 
all provifions , bulls, difpenfations, wereaboliflied: 
Monafteries were fubje&ed to the vifitation and 
government of the king alone : The law for 
punifhing heretics was moderated ; the ordinary 
was prohibited from imprifoning or trying any 
perfon upon fufpicion alone, without prefentment 
by two lawful witnefles; and it was declared that 
to fpeak againft the pope's authority was no 
herefy : Bifhops were to be appointed , by a 
congi cTilirc from the crown , or in cafe of the 
dean and chapter's refufal , by letters patent ; and 
no recourfe was to be had to Rome for palls, 
bulls , or provifions : Campeggio and Ghinucci f 
two Italians , were deprived of the bifhoprics of 
Salifbury and Worcefter, which they had hithero 
enjoyed 74 : The law, which had been formerly 
made againft paying annates or firft fruits , but 
which had been left in the kings power to fuf- 
pend or enforce , was finally eftablifhed : And a 
fubmiffion, which was exadted two years, before 
from the clergy, and which had been Qbtaiued 
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with great difficulty , received this feflion the char 
fandtion of parliament 7f . In this fubmiflion, the xxx. 
clergy acknowledged , that convocations ought I53 * 
to be affembled by the kings authority only; 
they promife to enadl no new canons without his 
confent; and they agree, that he fhould appoint 
thirty -two commiffioners , in order to examine 
the old canons, and abrogate fuch as fhould be 
found prejudicial to his royal prerogative 74 . An. 
appeal was alfo allowed from the bifhop's court 
to the king in chancery. 

But the mod important law, pafled this feflion, 
Was that which regulated the fucceflion to the 
crown : The marriage of the king with Catherine 
Was declared unlawful, void , and of no effed : 
The primate's fentence , annulling it, was ratified: 
And the marriage with queen Anne was eftablifhed 
and confirmed. The crown was appointed to 
defcend to the iffue of this marriage, and failing 
them , to the king's heirs for ever. An oath like- 30th Man*. 
wife was enjoined to be taken in favor of this 
order of fucceflion , under the penalty of imprifon- 
ment during the king's pleafure , and forfeiture of 
goods and chattels. And all flander againft the 
king , queen, or their iffue, was fubjedled to the 
penalty of mifprifion of treafon. After thefe 
compliances, the parliament was prorogued; and 
thofe ads , fo contemptuous towards the pope t 
and fo deftrudtive of his authority , were pafled 
at the very time that Clement pronounced his 

75 2$ H. 8. c. 19. 7 * Collier, vol. ii. p. 69, 70^ 
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chap, hafty fentence againft the king. Henry's refenl- 
xxx. ment againft queen Catherine , on account of her 
«534. obftinacy, was the reafon why he excluded her 
daughter from all hopes of fucceeding to the 
crown; contrary to his iirft intentions, when he 
began the procefs of divorce, and of difpenfation 
for a fecond marriage. 

The king found his ecclefiaftical fubjeds as 
compliant as the ftity. The convocation ordered 
that the ad againft appeals to Rome, together 
with the king's appeals from the pope to a 
general council , fhould be affixed to the doors 
of all the churches in the kingdom : And they 
voted that the bifhop of Rome had , by the law 
of God , no more jurifdidian in England than 
any other foreign bifhop; and that the authority, 
which he and his predeceflbrs had there cxercifed, 
was only by ufurpation and by the fufferance of 
Englifli princes. Four perfons alone oppofed this 
vote in the lower houfe , and one doubted. It 
paffed unanimoufly in the upper. The bifhops 
went fo far in their complaifance, that they took 
out new commiffions from the crown , in which 
all their fpiritual and epifcopal authority was ex- 
prefsly affirmed to be derived ultimately from the 
civil magiftrate, and to be entirely dependent on 
his good pleafure 7 \ 

The oath regarding the fucceffion was generally 
taken throughout the kingdom. Fifher, bifhop of 
Rpchefter , and Sir Thomas More , were the 

" poller's Eqclef. IJift, vol H 
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»6nly perfons of note , that entertained fcruples chap* 
with regard to its legality. Fifher was obnoxious xxx. 
on account of fome pra&ioes , into which his x * 3 ** 
credulity, rather than any bad intentions, feems 
to have betrayed him. But More was the perfoji 
of grcateft reputation in the kingdom for virtue 
and integrity; and as it was believed, that his 
authority would have influence on the fentiments 
of others , great pains were taken to convince 
him of the lawfulness of the oath. He declared , 
that he had no fcruple with regard to the fuc- 
ceffion, and thought that the parliament had full 
power to fettle it ; He offered to draw an oath 
himfelf , which would enfure his allegiance to the 
heir appointed ; but he refufed the oath prefcribed 
by law ; becaufe the preamble of that oath afferted 
the legality of the king's marriage with Anne > 
and thereby implied , that his former marriage 
with Catherine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, 
the primate , and Cromwell , now fecretary of 
ftate , who highly loved and efteem^d More , 
entreated him to lay afide his fcruple$; and their 
friendly importunity feemed to weigh more with 
him , than all the penalties attending his refufal 7 \ 
He perfifted, however, in a mild, though firm 
.manner, to maintain his refolution; and the king, 
irritated againft him as well *s Fifher , ordered 
both to be indi&ed upon the ftatute , and com- 
mitted prifoners to the Tower. 
The parliament, being again affembled, con- 3d Nov, 

71 Burnet, vol. i. p. i$6. 
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chap, ferred on the king the title of the only fuprenra 
xxx. hrad on earth of the church of England ; as they 
*"4. had already invefted him with all the real power 
belonging to it. In this memorable adt , the 
parliament granted him power, or rather acknow- 
ledged his inherent power , " to vifit , and 
cc rcprefs , redrefs , reform , order, correcfl, reftrain, 
w or amend all errors, herefies , abufes, offences, 
lc contempts , and enormities , which fell under 
cc any fpiritual authority or jurifdidion ". 
They alfo declared it treafon to attempt, imagine', 
or fpeak evil againft the king , queen , or his 
heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of their 
dignities or titles. They gave him a right to all 
the annates and tithes of benefices , which had 
formerly been paid to the court of Rome. They 
granted him a fubfidy and a fifteenth. They 
attainted More and Fifher for mifprifion of treafon. 
And they completed the union of England and 
Wales , by giving to that principality all the 
benefit of the Englifh laws. 
~~* Thus the authority of the popes , like all 
exorbitant power , was ruined by the excefs of 
its acquifitions , and by ftretching its pretenfions 
beyond what it was poflible for any human prin- 
ciples or prepofleflions to fuftain. Indulgences 
had in for/ner ages tended extremely to enrich 
the holy fee ; but being openly abufed , they 
ferved to excite the firft commotions and oppofi- 
tion in Germany. The prerogative of granting 
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difpenfations bad alfo contributed much to attach chap. 
all the fovereign princes and great families in xxx. 
Europe to the papal authority; but mectirig with us* 
an unlucky concurrence of circumftances , was 
now the caufe , why England feparated herfelf 
from the Romifh communion. The acknowledge 
ment of the king's fupremacy introduced there 
a greater fimplicity in the government , by 
uniting the fpiritual with the civil power , and 
preventing difputes about limits , which never 
could be exadlly determined between the contend- 
ing jurifdidtions. A way was alfo prepared for 
checking the exorbitancies of fuperftition , and 
breaking thofe fhackles , by which all human 
xeafon, policy, and induftry had fo long been 
encumbered. The prince , it may be fuppofed , 
being head of the religion , as well as of the 
temporal jurifdidion of the kingdom , though he 
might fometimes employ the former as an engine 
of government, had no intereft, like the Roman 
pontiff, in nourifhing its exceffive growth ; and , 
except when blinded by his own ignorance or 
bigotry , would be fure to retain it within to- 
lerable limits, and prevent its abufes. And on 
the whole , there followed -from this revolution 
many beneficial confequences ; though perhaps 
neither forefeen nor intended by the pcrfons who 
bad the chief hand in condudling it. 

While Henry proceeded with fo much ordor 
and tranquillity in changing the national religion, 
and while his authority feemed entirely fecure in 
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€ H k p. England, he was held in fome inquietude by the 
xxx. (late of affairs in Ireland and in Scotland. 
i«* Thk earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland t 

under the duke of Richmond , the king's natural 
Ion , who bore the title of lieutenant; and as 
Kildare was accufed of fohie violences againft the 
family of Offory, his hereditary enemies, he was 
fummoned to anfwer for his condudt He left his 
authority in the hands of his fon, who, hearing 

' that his father was thrown into prifon , and was 

in danger of his life, immediately took up arms, 
and joining himfelf to Oneale , Ocarrol , and 
other Irifh nobility, committed many ravages, 
murdered Allen , archbiftiop of Dublin , and laid 
liege to that city. Kildare meanwhile died in 
prifon, and his fon , perfevering in his revolt, 
made applications to the emperor , who promifed 
him afiiftance. The king was obliged- to fend over 
fome forces to Ireland , which fo harafled the 
rebels , that this ^oung nobleman , finding the 
emperor backward in fulfilling his promifes, was 
reduced to the neceflity of furrendering himfelf 
prifoner to Lord Leonard Gray , the new deputy, 
brother to the marquis of Dorfet. He was carried 
over to England, together with his five uncles; 
. and after trial and con vidion , they were all brought 
to public juftice; though two of the uncles, in 
brder to fave the family , had pretended to join 
the king's party. 
' The earl of Angus had acquired the entire 

afcendant in Scotland: ^nd having gottep. poC- 
feffion of the kings perfon , then in early youth , 
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he vfS^s able, by means of that advantage, and c h a 
by employing the power of his own family, to x ^- 
retain the reins of government. The queen- 
dowager, however, hisconfort, bred him great 
diflurbance. For having feparated herfelf from 
Jiim, on account of Come jealoufies and difgufb, 
and having procured a divorce, (he had married 
another man of quality, qf the name of Stuart; 
and Ihe joined all the difcontented nobility, who 
oppofed Angus's authority. James himfelf was 
diffatisfied with the flavery, to which he was 
reduced ; and by fecret correfpondence , he incited 
firfl; Walter Scot , then the earl of Lenox , to 
attempt, by force of arms, the freeing him from 
the hands of Angus. Both enterprifes failed of 
fuccefs; but James, impatient of reftraint, found 
jneans at laft of efcaping to Stirling, where his 
mother then refided ; and having fummoned all 
the nobility to attend him, he overturned the 
authority of the Douglafles , and obliged Angus 
and his brother to fly into England , where they 
were proteded by Henry. The king of Scotland, 
being now arrived at years of majority , took the 
government into his own hands ; and employed 
himfelf with great fpirit and valor , in reprefling 
thofe feuds, ravages, and diforcjers , which, 
though they difturbed the courfe of public juftice , 
ferved to fupport the martial fpirit of the Scots, 
and contributed , by that means , to maintain 
national independence. He >yas defirous of re- 
newing the ancient league with the French nation; 
fcut finding Francis in cjofe union with England 9 
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c H A id and on that account fomeivhat cold in hearkening 
xxx. to his propofals , he received the more favorably 
»534. t i ie advances of the emperor, who hoped, by- 
means of fuch an ally , to breed difturbance to 
England. He offered the Scottifh king the choice 
of three princeffes , his own near relations , and 
all of the name of Mary ; his filler the dowager 
of Hungary , his niece a daughter of Portugal , 
or his coufm the daughter of Henry , whom he 
pretended to difpofe of unknown to her father. 
James was more inclined to the latter propofal , 
had it not, upon refledtion, been found impracti- 
cable; and his natural propenfity to France at laft 
prevailed over all other confiderations. The 
alliance with Francis neceffarily engaged James to 
maintain peace with England. But though invited 
by his uncle , Henry , to confer with him at 
Newcaftle , and concert common meafures for 
repr effing the ecclcfiaftics in both kingdoms , and. 
fhaking off the yoke of Rome , he could not be 
prevailed on , by entering England , to put him- 
felf in the king's power. In order to have a 
pretext for refufmg the conference, he applied to 
the pope , and obtained a brief, forbidding him 
to engage in any perfonal negociations with an 
' enemy of the holy fee. From thefe* meafures, 

Henry eafily concluded , that he could very little 
depend on the friendlhip of his nephew. But 
thofe events took not place till fome time after 
cur prefent period. 
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Religious principles of the people — of the king* — of the, 
minijlers — Farther progrefs of the reformation — 
Sir Thomas More — The maid, of Kent— Trial 
and. execution of Fisher bishop of Rocbejier — of 
Sir Thomas More — King excommunicated — Death 
of queen Catherine — SuppreJJlon of the lejfer mo* 
najieries — A Parliament — A Convocation ~^ 
Translation of the Bible — Difgrace of queen 
Anne — Her trial— and execution — A Parlu 
anient — » A Convocation — Dif contents among the 
people — Infurreclion — Birth of prince Edward 
and Death of queen Jane — SuppreJJlon of the great* 
er monajieries— Cardinal Pole* 

X HE ancient and almoft uninterrupted oppofi- chap. 
tion of interefls between the laity and clergy in xxxi. 
England, and between the Engliih clergy and H34. 
the court of Rome, had fufficiently prepared the Re . ,ig !°, Mf . 
nation lor a breach with the iovereign pontiff; the people 
and men had penetration enough to difcover 
abufes , which were plainly calculated for the 
temporal advantages of the hierarchy, and which 
they found deflrudtive of their own. Thcie 
fubje&s feemed proportioned to human underftand- 
ing ; and even the people, who felt the power 
of intereft in their own breafts, could perceive 
thepurpofe of thofe numerous inventions, which 
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chap, the interefted fpirit of the Roman pontiff had 
xxxi. introduced into religion. But wheri the reformers 
proceeded thence to difpute concerning the na* 
ture t)f the facraments, the operations of grace, 
the terms of acceptance with the Deity, met* 
were thrown into amazement, and were, during 
fome time, at a lofs how to chiife their party. 
The profound ignorance iri "Which both the 
clergy and laity formerly lived , and their freedom 
from theological altercations, had produced a 
fmcejre, but indolent acquiefcence in received 
opinions ; and the multitude were neither attach- 
ed to them by topics of reafoning , nor by thofe 
prejndices and antipathies againft opponents, 
which have ever a more natural and powerful 
influence over them. As foon therefore as a ttew 
opinion was advanced, fupported by fuch an 
authority as to call up their attention, they felt 
their capacity totally unfitted for fuch difquifi. 
tions; and they perpetually flu&uated between 
the contending parties. Hence the quick and 
violent movements by which the people were 
agitated, even in the mod oppofite directions; 
Hence their feeming proflitution , in facrificing to 
prefent power the molt facred principles : And 
hence the rapid progress during fome tirtie, and 
the fudden as well as entire check foon after , of 
the new dodlrincs. When men were once fettled 
in their particular feds, and had fortified them- 
felves in a habitual deteftation of thofe who 
Were denominated heretics, they adhered with 
jnoreobftinacy tp'the principles of their education; 
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*nd the limits of the two religions thenceforth chap. 
remained fixed and unchangeable. xxxi. 

Nothing more forwarded the firft progrefs of 
the reformers, than the offer, which they made, 
of fubmitting all religious dodrines to private 
judgment, and the fummons given every one to 
examine the principles formerly impofed upon 
him. Though the multitude were totally unqua- 
lified for this undertaking, they yet were highly 
pleafed with it- They fancied, that they were 
cxercifing their judgment, while they oppofed , 
to the prejudices of ancient authority, more 
powerful prejudices of another kind. The novelty 
itfelf of the dodrines ; the pleafure of an imagin- 
ary triumph in difpute ; the fervent zeal of the 
reformed preachers; their patience , and even ala- 
crity, in fufferingperfecutiqn, death, and torments; 
a difguft at the reftraints of the old religion ; an 
indignation againft the tyranny and interefted 
fpirit of the ecclefiaftics ; thefe motives were 
prevalent with the people , and by fuch confider- 
ations were men fo generally induced, during- 
that age , to throw off the religion of their 
anceftors. 

But in proportion as the pradice of fubmit* 
ting religion to private judgment was acceptable 
to the people, it appeared, in fome refpeds, 
dangerous to the rights of fovereigns, and feem* 
ed to deftroy that implicit obedience, on which 
the authority of the civil magiftrate is chiefly 
founded. The very precedent, of (baking fo 
ancient and deep founded an efiabJiih merit a* that 
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c H a P, of the Romifh hierarchy, might, it was appre* 

xxxi. bended , prepare the way for other innovations* 

'534. The republican fpirit, which naturally took place 

among the reformers , increafed this jealoufy. 

The furious infurre&ions of the populace , excited 

^ - y by Muncer and other anabaptifts in Germany*, 
furnifhed a new pretence for decrying the reform* 
ation. Nor ought we to conclude, becaufe pro* 
teftants in our time prove as dutiful fubje&s as 
thofe of any other communion , that therefore 
fuch apprehenfions were altogether without any 
fhadow of plaufibility. Though the liberty of 
private judgment be tendered to the difciples of 
the reformation, it is not in reality accepted of; 
and men are generally contented to acquiefce 
implicitly in thofe eftablifhments, however new, 
into which their early education has thrown thenh 
No prince in Europe was pofleffed of fuch ab- 
folute authority as Henry, not even the pope 
himfelf, in his own capital, where he united 
both the civil and ecclefiaftical powers*; and 
there was imall likelihood, that any dodlrine§ 
which lay under the imputation of encouraging 
fedition , could ever pretend to his favor and 
•f the kiag. countenance. But befides this political jealoufy, 
there was another reafon, which infpired this 
imperious monarch with an averfion to the re- 
formers. He had early declared his fentiments 
againft Luther; and having entered the lifts iti 
thofe fcholaflic quarrels, he had received, from 

Sleidan, lib. 4. & $. * See note [F] at the end of the 
-volume, * 

his 
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his courtiers and theologians, infinite applaufe chap. 
for his performance. Elated by this imaginary xxxr - 
fuccefc, and blinded by a natural arrogance and lS34 ' 
obftinacy of temper, he had entertained the raoft 
lofty opinion of his own erudition; and he re- 
ceived with impatience, mixed with contempt, 
any contradiction to his fentiments. Luther alfo 
had been fo imprudent , as to treat in a very 
indecent manner his royal antagonift ; and though 
he afterwards made the moft humble fubmiilions 
to Henry , and apologized for the vehemence of 
his former expreflions , he never could efface the 
hatred , which the king had conceived againft 
him and his do&rines. The idea of herefy ftill 
appeared deteftable as well as formidable to that 
prince; and whilft his refentment againft the fee 
of Rome had corrected one confiderable part of 
his early prejudices, he had made it a point of 
honor never to relinquifh the remainder. Separate 
as he ftood from the catholic church and from 
% the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he ftill valued 
himfelf on maintaining the catholic dodlrine, and 
on guarding , by tire and fword , the imagined 
purity of his fpeculative principles. 

Henky's minifters and courtiers were of as of the ml. 
motley a charader as his conduit; and feemed to mfters * 
waver, during this whole reign, between the 
ancient and the new religion. The queen t engag- 
ed by intercft as well as inclination, favored the 
caufe of the reformers : Cromwel, who was creat- 
ed fecretary of ftate, and who was daily advan- 
cing in the king's confidence, had embraced the 
VoL.V. V 
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chap, fame views; and as be was a man of prudence 
xxxi. and abilities, he was able, very effedually, 
1534. though in a covert manner, to promote the late 
innovations : Cranmer, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
hadfecretly adopted the proteftant tenets; and he 
had gained Henry's friendfhip by his candor 
and fmccrity; virtues which he poffeffed in as 
eminent a degree as thofe times, equally diftraft- 
cd with fadlion, and opprefTed by tyranny , could 
eafily permit. On the other hand, the duke of 
Norfolk adhered to the ancient faith; and by his 
high rank , as well as by his talents , both for 
peace and war, he had great authority in the 
king's council: Gardiner, lately created biflhop 
of Winchefter, had inlifted himfelf in the fame 
party; and the fupplenefs of his character, and 
dexterity of his condudl, had rendered him 
extremely ufeful to it. 

All thefe minifters, while they flood in the 
mod irreconcileable oppofition of principles to # 
each other, were obliged to difguife their parti- 
cular opinions, and to pretend an entire agree- 
ment with the fentiments of their mafter. Crom- 
wel and Cranmer ftill carried the appearance of 
a conformity to the ancient fpeculative tenets; 
but they artfully made ufe of Henry's refentment 
to widen the breach with the fee of Rome. 
Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an aflent to the 
Icing's fupremacy , and to his renunciation of the 
fovereign pontiff; but they encouraged his pafTion 
for the catholic faith , and inftigated him to punifh 
thofe daring heretics, who had prefuraed to rejedl 
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his theological principles. Both fides hoped , by c fl a p, 
their unlimited compliance, to bring him over to xxxl. 
their party: The king meanwhile, who held the **34. 
balance between the fa&ions , was enabled , by 
the courtfhip payed him both by proteftants and 
catholics, to aflume an unbounded authority: 
And though in all his meafnres he was' really 
driven by his ungoverned humor, he cafually 
fteered a courfe , ^vhich led more certainly to 
arbitrary power, than any which the moft pro- 
found politics could have traced out to him. 
.Artifice, refinement, and hypocrify, in his fitu- 
ation , would have put both parties on their guard 
againft hirn , and would have taught them referve 
in complying with a monarch , whom they could 
never hope thoroughly to have gained : But 
while the franknefs, fincerity, and opennefs of 
Henry's temper were generally known , as well 
as the dominion of his furious paflions; each fide 
dreaded to lofe him by the fmalleft oppofition, 
and flattered themfelves that a blind compliance 
with his will would throw him, cordially and 
fully , into their interefts. 

The ambiguity of the king's condudt, though 
it kept the courtiers in awe, ferved in the main, 
to encourage the prot^ftant do&rine among his 
fubjedts,*and promoted that fpirit of innovation, 
with which the age was generally feized , and 
which nothing but an entire uniformity, as well 
as a fteady feverity in the adminiftration, could 
be able to reprefs. There were fome Englifhmen, 
Tindal, Joye, Conftantine, and others, who, 

P % 
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chap, dreading the exertion of the king's* authority, 

xxxi. had fled to Antwerp 1 ; where the great privi- 

1534. leges poffeffed by the Low Country provinces, 

ferved, during fome time, to give them pro- 

Fartherpro. tedtion. Thefe men employed themfelves in 

grrfs of the writing Englifh books, againft the corruptions 

ie ormauon. q £ ^ e c j lurc j l Q f R ome . againft images , relics, 

pilgrimages; and they excited the curiofity of 
men with regard to that queftion, the moft im- 
portant in theology , the terms of acceptance with 
the Supreme Being. In conformity to the Luther- 
ans and other proteftants, they afferted, that 
falvation was obtained by faith alone; and that 
the moft infallible road to perdition 4 was a 
reliance on good works } by which terms they 
underftood, as well the moral duties, as the 
ceremonial and monaftic obfervances. The de- 
fenders of the ancient religion , on the other hand, 
maintained the efficacy of good works $ but though 
they did not exclude from this appellation the 
focial virtues , it was ftill the fuperftitions, gainful 
to the church, which they chiefly extolled and 
recommended. The books , compofed by thefe 
fugitives , having ftolen over to England , began 
to make converts every where; but it was a 
tranflation of the fcriptures by Tindal , that was 

Burnet, vol. 5. p. if 9. 

Sacrilegium eft et impietas velle placere Deo per 
opera et non per folam fidem. Lntber adverfiit regem. 
Ita vides quam dives fit homo chriftianus five baptizatus , 
qui etiam volens non poteft pcrdere falutem fuam quantit 
' cunque peccatis. Nulla enim peccata poflunt eum damnare 
jpfi incredulitas. ftU dt captivitate Baby/ouha. 
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efteemed the moft dangerous to the eflablifhed c n a p. 
faith. The firft edition of this work, compofed xxxi. 
with little accuracy , was found liable to confider- 1134. 
able objections; and Tindal, who was poor, 
and could not afford to lofe a great part of the 
impreffipn, was longing for an opportunity of 
corrcding his errors , of which he had been made 
fenfible. Tonftal, then bifhop of London , foon 
after of Durham, a man of great moderation, 
being defirous to difcourage, in the gentleft 
manner, thefe innovations, gave private orders 
for buying up all the copies, that could be found 
at Antwerp; and he burned them publicly in 
Cheapfide. By this meafure , he fupplied Tindal 
with money, enabled him to print a new and 
correal edition of his work, and gave great 
fcandal to the people , in thus committing to the 
flames the word of God '. 

The difciples of the reformation met with little 
Severity during the miniftry of Wolfey , who , 
though himfelf a clergyman , bore too fmall a 
regard to the ecclefiaftical order, to ferve as an 
inftrument of their tyranny: It was even an article' 
of impeachment againft him ' , that by his con- 
nivance he had encouraged the growth of herefy, 
and that he had prote&ed and acquitted fome 
notorious offenders. Sir Thomas More, who *r Tomat 
fucceeded Wolfey as Chancellor, is at once an 
objed deferving our compaflion, and an inftance 

9 Hall, fol. 18$. Fox, vol. i. p. i? 8- Burnet, vol. L p. if 9. 
# Ar tides of impeachment in Herbert. Burnet. 
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chap, of the ufual progrefs of men's fentiments during 
xxxi. that age. This man, whofe elegant genius and 
iS34. familiar acquaintance with the noble fpirit of 
antiquity , had given him very enlarged fentiments^ 
and who had in hjs early years advanced principles, 
which even at prefent would be deemed fomewhat 
too free, had, in the courfe of events, been fo 
irritated by polemics , and thrown into fuch a 
fuperftitious attachment to the ancient faith, that 
few inquifitors have been guilty of greater violence 
in their profecution of herefy. Though adorned 
with the gentleft manners, as well as the pureft 
integrity, he carried to the utmoft height his aver- 
fion to heterodoxy ; and James Bainham , in par- 
ticular, a gentleman of the Temple, experienced 
from him the greateft feverity. Bainham , accufed 
of favoring the new opinions, was carried to 
More's houfe; and having refufed to difcover his 
accomplices , the chancellor ordered him to be 
whipped in his prefence, and afterwards fent him 
to the Tower, where he himfelf faw him put to the 
torture. The unhappy gentleman , overcome by 
all thefe feverities , abjured his opinions ; but 
feeling afterwards the deeped compundion for his 
apottacy, he openly returned to his former tenets, 
and ev^n courted the crown of martyrdom. He 
was condemned as an obftinate and relapfed heretic, 
iind was burned in Smithfield \ 

Many were brought into the bifhops' courts 
for offences, which appear trivial, but which were 

Fox. Burnet, vol, i.p. 165. 
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regarded as fymbols of the party: Some for teach- chap. 
ing their children the Lord's prayer in Englifh ; xxxi. 
others for reading the new teftament in that **3* 
language, or of fpeaking againft pilgrimages. To 
harbour the perfecuted preachers, to ncgledt the 
fafts of the church, to declaim againft the vices 
of the clergy, were capital offences. One Thomas 
Bilney , a prieft , who bad embraced the new 
dodrine , had been terrified into an abjuration ; 
but was fo haunted by remorfe, that his friends 
dreaded fome fatal effe&s of his defpair. At kit, 
his mind feemed to be more relieved : but this 
appearing calm proceeded only from the refolution, 
which he had taken, of expiating his paft offence, 
by an open confeffion of the truth, and by dying 
a martyr to it. He went through Norfolk, teach- 
ing the people to beware of idolatry, and of 
trufting for their falvation either to pilgrimages 
or to the cowl of St. Francis , to the prayers 
of the faints, or to images. He was fbon feized , 
tried in the bilhop's court, and condemned as a 
reiapfed heretic; and the writ was fent down to. 
burn him. When brought to the ftake , he dif- 
covered fuch patience, fortitude, and devotion t 
that the fpe&ators were much affedled with the 
horrors of his punifhment; and fome mendicant 
friars, who were prefent, feariqg that bis -mar- 
tyrdom would be imputed to them, and make 
them lofe thofe alms, which they received from, 
the charity of the people , defired him publicly 
to acquit them * of having any hand in his death* 
Burnet, voLi.p. 164. P4 
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chat. He willingly complied; and by this meeknefs 
xxxr. gained the more on the fympathy of the people. 
153 *- Another perfon , ftill more heroic, being brought 
to the (lake for denying the real prcfence, feemed 
almofl in a tranfport of joy; and he tenderly 
embraced the faggots , which were to be the 
inftruments of his punifhment, as the means of 
procuring him eternal reft. In ffiort, the tide 
turning towards the new dodrine, thofe fevere 
executions , which , in another difpofition of 
men's minds, would have fufficed to fupprefs it, 
now fcrved only to diffufe it the more among 
the people , and to infpire them with horror 
againft the unrelenting perfecutors. 

But though Henry negle&ed not to punilh the 
proteflant do&rine , which he deemed herefy , 
his mod formidable enemies, he knew, were the 
zealous adherents to the ancient religion, chiefly 
the monks , who , having their immediate de- 
pendence on the Roman pontiff, apprehended 
their own ruin to be the certain confequence of 
abolifliing his authority in England. Peyto a 
friar, preaching before the king, had the afTur- 
ance to tell him, "That many lying prophets 
a had deceived him, but he, as a true Micajah, 
"o warned him , that the dogs would lick his 
" bfbod, as they had done Ahab's \ " The king 
\took no notice of the infult; but allowed the 
preacher to depart in peace. Next Sunday he 
employed Dr. Corren to preach before him ; who 

Strype, vol. i. p. 147. 
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juftified the king's proceedings, and gave Peyto c n a p. 
the appellations of a rebel , a flanderer, a dog, xxki. 
and a traitor. Elfton , another friar of the fame ****• 
houfe , interrupted the preacher , and told him , 
that he was one of the lying prophets, who 
fought to eftablifh by adultery the fucccffion of 
the crown; but that he himfelf would juftify all 
that Peyto had faid. Henry filenced the petulant 
friar; but (howed no other mark of refentment 
than ordering Peyto and him to be fummoned 
before the council, and to be rebuked for their 
offence ,# . He even here bore patiently fome new 
inftances of their obftinacy and arrogance: When 
the earl ofEffex, a privy counfellor,told them, that 
they dcferved for their offence to be thrown into 
the Thames ; Elfton replied , that the road to 
heaven lay as near by water as by land ". 

But feveral monks were dctcdled in a confpi-The matt 
racy , which , as it might have proved more dan- ° 
gerous to the king, was on its difcovery attended 
with more fatal confequences to themfelves. Eli- v 
zabeth Barton, of Aldington in Kent, commonly 
called the holy Maid of Kent , had been fubjed to 
hyftcrical fits, which threw her body into unufual 
convulfions; and having produced an equal dif* 
order in her mind , made her utter ftrange fayings, 
which, as fhe was fcarcely confcious.of them 
during the time, had foon after entirely efcaped 
her memory. The filly people in the neighbour- 

,0 Collier, vol. ii. p. 86. Burnet, vol. i. p. i$k 
21 Stowe, p. 562. 
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9 n a r hood were ftruck with thefe appearances, which 
xxxl they imagined to be fupernatural ; and Richard 
*si4. IVIafters, vicar of the parifh, a defigning fellow, 
founded on them a projed , from which he hoped 
to acquire both profit and confederation. He 
went to Warbam , archbifhop of Canterbury § 
then alive; and having given him an account of 
Elizabeth's revelations, he fo far wrought on that 
prudent, but fuperftitious prelate, as to receive 
orders from him tp watch her in her trances , 
and carefully to note down all Jier future fayings. 
The regard, paid, her by a perfon of fp high a 
rank, foon rendered her ftill more the object of 
attention to the neighbourhood , and it was eafy 
for Matters to perfuade them , 3s well as the 
maid herfelf, that her ravings were infpirations 
of the Holy Ghoft. Knavery, as i$ ufual , foou 
after fucceeding to delufion , (he learned to coun- 
terfeit trances ; and fhe then uttered , in an extra- 
ordinary tone, fuch fpeeches as were didated to 
her by her fpiritual diredor. Mailers affociated 
with him Dr. Bocking, a canon of Canterbury; 
and their defign was to raife the credit of an 
image of the virgin, which flood in a chapel 
belonging to Matters, and to draw to it fuch 
pilgrimages as ufually frequented the more famous 
images and relics. In profecution of this defign, 
Elizabeth pretended revelations, which direfted 
her to have recourfe to that image for a cure ; 
and being brought before it, in the prefence of 
a great multitude, flie fell a-ne\y into convulfions; 
and after diftorting her limbs and countenance 
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during a competent time, fhe affe&ed to have chap. 

obtained a perfedt recovery by the intcrceflion of xxxi. 

the virgin '*. This miracle was foon bruited **3* 

abroad; and the two priefts, finding the impof- 

ture to fucceed beyond their own 'expectations i 

began to extend their views , and to lay the 

foundation of more important enterprifes. They 

taught their penitent to declaim againft the new 

dodrines, which (he denominated herefy; againft 

innovations in ecclefiaftical government; and 

againft the king's intended divorce from Catherine. 

She went fo far as to aflert, that, if he profecut- 

ed that defign , and married another, he fhould 

not be a king a month longer, and fhould not 

an hour longer enjoy the favor of the Almighty, 

but fhould die the death of a villain. Many 

monks throughout England, either from folly 

or roguery , or from fadtion , which is often a 

complication of both , entered into the delufion ; 

and one Deering, a friar, wrote a book of the 

revelations and prophecies of Elizabeth *\ Miracles 

were daily added , to increafe the wonder ; and 

the pulpit every where refounded with accounts 

of the fandity and infpirations of the new pro- 

phetefs. Meflages were carried from her to queen 

Catherine, by which that princefs was exhorted 

to perfift in her oppofition to the divorce; the 

pope's ambafladors gave encouragement to the 

popular credulity ; and even Fifher , bifhop of 

." Stowe, p. <7o. Blanquet's Epitome of Chroniqle$. 
V Strype, voLL p. 181. 
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chap. Rochefter, though a man of fcnfe and learning, 
xxxi was carried away by an opinion fo favorable to 
Is34# the party which he had efpoufed x \ The king 
at lad began to think the matter worthy of his 
attention; and having ordered Elizabeth and her 
accomplices to be arretted , he brought them be- 
fore the ftar-chamber , where they freely, without 
being put to the torture, made confeffion of their 
guilt. The parliament, in the feffion held the 
beginning of this year , paffed an a& of attainder 
againft fome who were engaged in this treasonable 
impofture ,f ; and Elizabeth herfelf , Mafters , 
. Bocking, Deering, Rich, Riflby, Gold, fuffered 
for their crime. The bifhop of Rochefter, Abel, 
Addifon, Lawrence, and others were condemned 
for mifprifion of treafon ; becaufe they had not 
difcovered fome criminal fpeeches which they 
heard from Elizabeth ,# : And they were thrown 
into prifon. The better to undeceive the multi- 
tude, the forgery of many of the prophetefs's 
miracles was dete&ed : and even the fcandalous 
proftitution of her manners was laid open to the 
public. Thofe paffions, which fo naturally inG- 
nuate themfelves amidft the warm intimacies 
maintained by the devotees of different fexes , 
had taken place between Elizabeth and her con- 
federates ; and it was found , that a door to her 

Collier, vol. ii. p. 87. 

2$ Hen. VIII. c. 12. Burnet, vol. i. p. 149. Hall, 
fol. 220. 

1 ' Goodwin's Anopls , p. 5 J . 
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dormitory, which was faid to have been mira. c H a te. 
culoufly opened, in order to give her accefs to xxxi. 
the chapel, for the fake of frequent converfe with 
heaven, had been contrived by Bocking and 
Matters for lefs refined purpofes. 

The dete&ian of this irapofture, attended with 1535. 
fo many odious circumftanccs , both hurt the 
credit of the ecclefiaftics, particularly the monks, 
and inftigated the king to take vengeance on 
them. He fuppreffed three monafteries of the 
Obfcrvantine friars; and finding that little clamo* 
was excited by this ad of power , he was the 
more encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on 
the remainder. Meanwhile, he exercifed punifh- 
ment on individuals, who were obnoxious to 
him. The parliament had made it treafon to 
endeavour depriving the king of his dignity or 
titles: They had lately added to his other titles, 
that of fupreme head of the church : It was in- 
ferred , that to deny his fupremacy was treafon ; 
and many priors and ecclefiaftics loft their lives 
for this new fpecies of guilt. It was certainly a 
high inftance of tyranny to punifh the mere de- 
livery of a political opinion, efpecially one that 
nowife affeded the king's temporal right, as a 
capital offence, though attended with no overt 
ad; and the parliament, in paffing this law, had 
overlooked all the principles , by which a civiliz- 
ed , much more a free people , fhould be governed : 
But the violence of changing fo fuddenly the 
whole fyftem of government , and making it 
treafon to deny what, during many ages, it had 
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1535. 



Trial and 
txecmioo 
of Fisbcr, 
bishop of 
Rocheftcr. 



c H a r # been herefy to affert , is an event which may 
xxxi. appear fomewhat extraordinary. Even the ftern 
unrelenting mind of Henry was , at firft, (hocked 
with thefe fanguinary meafures ; and he went fo' 
far as to change his garb and drefs ; pretending 
forrow for the neceffity by which he was pufhed 
to fuch extremities. Still impelled , however , by 
his violent temper , and defirous of ftriking a 
terror into the whole nation, he proceeded, by 
making examples of Fifher and JMore , to con* 
fummate his lawlefs tyranny. 

John Fisher , bifhop of Rochefter , was a 
prelate , eminent for learning and morals , ftill 
more than for his ecclefiaftical dignities, and for 
the high favor, which he had long enjoyed with 
the king. When he was thrown into prifon, on 
account of his refufing the oath which regarded 
the fucceflion , and his concealment of Elizabeth 
Barton's treafonable fpeeches, he had not only 
been deprived of all his revenues, but dripped of 
his very clothes, and, without confideration of 
his extreme age , he was allowed nothing but 
rags , which fcarcely fufficed to cover his naked- 
nefs' 7 . In this condition, he lay in prifon above 
A twelvemonth ; when the pope , willing to recom- 
penfe the fufferings of fo faithful an adherent, 
created him a cardinal \ though Fiiher was fo in- 
different about that dignity , that , even if the 
purple were lying at his feet, he declared that he 
would not ftoop to take it. This promotion o| 
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a man , merely for his oppofition to royal authorityAc ft a r. 
roufed the indignation of the king ; and he xxxi. 
refolvcd to make the innocent perfon feel tber «*3s. ^Q 
effeds of his refentment • Filher was indi&ed for f-^a June. * 
denying the king's fupremacy , was tried , con- J 
demned, and beheaded. 

The execution of this prelate was intended as of SfrTh©. 
a warning to More , whofe compliance , on "* 

account pf his great authority both abroad and 
at home, and his high reputation for learning and 
virtue, was anxioufly defired by the king. That 
prince alfo bore as great perfonal affedion and 
regard to More , as his imperious mind , the fport 
of patfions , was fufceptible of towards a man , 
who in any particular oppofed his violent incli- 
nations. But More could never be prevailed on 
to acknowledge any opinion fo contrary to his 
principles as that of the king's fupremacy; and 
though Henry cxadled that compliance from the 
whole nation, there was, as yet, no law obliging 
any one to take an oath to that pnrpofe. Rich, 
the folicitor general f was fent to confer with 
More , then a prifoner , who kept a cautious 
filence with regard to the fupremacy: He was 
only inveigled to fay, that any queftion with 
regard to the law, which eftabliihed that prero- 
gative , was a two - edged fword : If a perfou 
anfwer one way , it will confound his foul ; if ' 
another , it will dcftroy his body. No more was 
wanted to found an indictment of high treafon 
againft the prifoner. His filence was called mali- 
cious, and made a part of his crime ; and thefe 
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chap, words , which had cnfually dropped from him , 
xxxi. were interpreted as a denial of the fupremacy *\ 
1535. Trials were mere formalities during this reign : 
The jury gave fentence againft More, who had 
long cxpe&ed this fate, and who needed no pre- 
paration to fortify him againft the terrors of 
death. Not only his conftancy , but even his 
cheerfulnefs , nay, his ufual facetioufnefs , never 
forfook him ; and he made a facrifice of his life 
to his integrity with the fame indifference that he 
maintained in any ordinary occurrence. When 
he was mounting the fcaffold, he faid to one, 
u Friend, help me up, and when. 1 come down 
cc again , let me fliift for my felf. n The executioner 
aflcing him forgivenefs, he granted the reqiieft* 
but told him, " You will never get credit by 
cc beheading me, my neck is fo fhort. " Then 
laying his head on the block , he bade the execu- 
tioner ftay till he put afide his beard: a For, * 
laid he , " it never committed (reafon. " Nothing 
was wanting to the glory of this end , except a 
better caufe , more free from weaknefs and fuper- 
ftition. But as the man followed his principles 
and fcnfe of duty , however mifguided , his con- 
ftancy and integrity are not the lefs objedls of 
6ih July, our admiration. He was beheaded in the fifty, 
third year of his age. 

When the execution of Fifher and More was 

reported at Rome, cfpecially that of the former, 

v who was inverted with the dignity of cardinal , 

More's Life of Sir Thomas More. Herbert , p. 19*. 

every 
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every one difcovered the moft violent rage again ft & h a ?. 
the king; and numerous libels were publifhed , xxxi, 
by the wits and orators of Italy, comparing him is3f. 
to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all the moft 
unrelenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement VII. 
had died about fix months after he pronounced 
fentence againft the king; and Paul III. of the 
name of Farnefe , had fucceeded to the papal * 
throne. This pontiff, who, while cardinal , had 
always favored Henry's caufe, had hoped, that, 
perfonal animofities being buried with his pre- 
deceflbr, it might not be impoflibfe to form an 
agreement with England: And the king himfelf 
was fo defirous of accommodating matters , that, 
in a negociation , which he entered into with 
Francis a little before this time , he required , 
that that monarch ftiould conciliate a friendfhip 
between him and the court of Rome. But Henry 
was accuftomed to prefcribe , not to receive 
terms; and even while he was negociating for 
peace , his ufual violence often carried him to 
commit offences , which rendered the quarrel 
totally incurable. The execution of Fifhcr was 
regarded by Paul, as fo capital an injury, that 
he immediately paffed cenfures % againft the king , 
citing him and all his adherents to appear in 
Rome within ninety days , in order to anfwer for 
their crimes: If they failed , he excommunicated Ki x ^ 
them; deprived the king of his crown; laid the conmuni- 
kingdom under an interdict; declared his iffue by catcd " 
Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; diffolved all leagues 
which any catholiG princes bad made with him ; 
Vol. V. Q, 
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chap, gave bis kingdom to any invader; commanded 
xxxi. the nobility to take arms againft him ; freed bis 
***'• fubjedts from all oaths of allegiance ; cut off their 
commerce with foreign ftates j and declared it 
lawful for any one to feize them , to make fta ves 
of their perfons, and to convert jtheir effe&s to 
his own ufe s *. But though thefe cenfurcs were 
• pafled, they were not at that time openly de- 
nounced: The pope delayed the publication , till 
he fhould find an agreement with" England en- 
tirely defperate ; and till the emperor , who was 
at that time hard prefied by the Turks and the 
proteftant princes in Germany , fhould be in a 
condition to carry the fentence into execution. 

The king knew that he might expedt any 
injury, which it fhould be in Charles's power to 
inflidt ; and he therefore made it the chief objeft 
of his policy to incapacitate that monarch from 
wreaking his refentment upon him a *. He renewed 
bis friendship with Francis , and opened negocia- 
tions for marrying his infant- daughter , Eliza- 
beth, with the duke of Angoulerae, third fon of 
Francis. Thefe two monarchs alfo made advances 
to the princes of the proteftant league in Germany , 
ever jealous of the emperor's ambition : And 
Henry , befides remitting them fome money , 
fent Fox , bifliop of Hereford, as Francis did 
BeHay , lord of Langley , to treat with them. 
But during the firft fervors of the reformation , 
an agreement in theological tenets was held, a* 

19 Sanders, p. 148* 3 * Hexbfrt, p. J50, }$i. 
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Well as a dnion of intercfls * to be eflential to a c H a p. 
good correfpondence among ftates; and though xxxi, 
both Francis and Henry flattered the German M35. 
princes with hopes of their embracing the con- 
fcflion of Augflburg , it was looked upon as a 
badfymptom of their fincerity that they exercifed 
fuch extreme rigor againft all preachers of the 
reformation in their refpe&ive dominions ". 
Henry carried the feint fo far , that , while he 
thought himfelf the firft theologian in the world, 
he yet invited over IVlelandhon , Bucer, Sturmius* 
Draco, and other German divines , that they 
might confer with him , and inftrudt him in the 
foundation of their tenets. Thefe theologians 
Were now of great importance in the world ; and 
no poet or philofopher, even in ancient Greece, 
where they were treated with mod refpedt, had 
ever reached equal applaufe and admiration with 
thofe wretched compofcrs of metaphyfical pole- 
mics. The German princes told the king, that 
they could not fpare their divines , and as Henry- 
had no hopes of agreement with fuch zealous 
difputants * and knew that in Germany the 
followers of Luther would not affociate with the 
difciples <rf Zuinglius, becaufe , though they 
agreed in every thing elfe, they differed in fome 
minute particulars with regard to the eucharift, 
he was the more indifferent on account of this 
refufaL He could alfo forefee , that , even while 
the league of Smalkalde did not adt in concert 

" Sleidan, lib. 10. 
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chap, with him , they would always be carried by their 
xxxl. interefts to oppofe the emperor: And the hatred 
between Francis and that monarch was fo in- 
veterate, that he deemed himfelf lure of afincere 
ally in one or other of thefe potentates. 
is3& During thefe negociations an incident happened 

in England , which promifed a more amicable 
conclufion of thofe difputes , and feemed even to 
open the way for a reconciliation between Henry 
and Charles. Queen Catherine was feized with 
a lingering illnefs , which at laft brought her to 
4th Jan. her grave : She died at Kimbolton in the county 
queen Ca. °* Huntingdon , in the fiftieth year of her age. 
therine. A little before (he expired, (he wrote a very 
tender letter to the king; in which (he gave 
him the appellation of her mofl dear Lord, King % 
and Husband. She told him, that, as the hour of 
her death was now approaching , (he laid hold 
of this laft opportunity to inculcate on him the 
importance of his religious duty, and the com- 
parative emptinefs of all human grandeur and 
enjoyment: That though his fondnefe towards 
thefe perifhable advantages had thrown her into 
many calamities, as well as created to himfelf 
much trouble, (be yet forgave him all pad in- 
juries , and hoped that his pardon would be 
ratified in heaven : And that (he had no other 
tequeft to make , than to recommend to him his 
daughter, the fole pledge of their loves; ancf~to 
crave his prote&ion for her maids and fervants. 
She concluded with thefe words, / make this vow , 
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that mine eyes dejire you above all things **. The c H A ?. 
king was touched even to the (hedding of tears , xxxi. 
by this laft tender proof of Catherine's affedion ; *«*. 
but queen Anne is faid to have exprefled her joy 
for the death of a rival beyond what decency or 
humanity could permit *\ 

The emperor thought , that, as the demife of 
his aunt had removed all foundation of perfonal 
jinimofity between him and* Henry , it might not 
jiow be impoflible to detach him from the alliance 
of. France, and to renew his own confederacy 
with Kngland , from which he had formerly 
reaped fo much advantage. He fent Henry pro- 
posals for a return to ancient amity , upon thefe 
conditions **; that he fhould be reconciled to the 
fee of Rome, that he fhould aflift him in his war 
with the Turk, and that he fhould take part 
with him againft Francis, who now threatened 
the dutchy of Milan. The king replied, that he 
was willing to be on good terms with the em* 
peror, provided that prince would acknowledge, 
that the former breach of friendfliip came entirely 
from himfelf: As to the conditions propofed ; the 
proceedings againft the bifhop of Rome were fo 
juft , and fo fully ratified by the parliament of 
England , that they could not now be revoked ; 
when Chriftian princes fhould have fettled peace 
among themfelves, he would not fail to exert that 
vigor, which became him, againft the enemies 

** Herbert, p. 40;. * ? Burnet, vol. i. p. 192. 
Du Bellay, liv. 5. Herbert. Bum :, vol. iii. iA 
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C H a p. of the faith ; and after amity with the emperor 

xxxi, was once fully reftored, he fhould then be # in a 

153 * # fituation , as a common friend both to him and 

Francis , either to mediate an agreement between 

them , or to affift the injured party. 

What rendered Henry more indifferent to the 
advances made by the emperor, was , both his 
experience of the ufual duplicity and infincerity 
of that monarch , and the intelligence which he 
received of the prefent tranfadlions in Europe. 
Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, had died without 
iffue ; and the emperor maintained •, that the 
dutchy , being a fief of the empire , was devolved 
to him, as head of the Germanic body: not to 
give umbrage, however to the dates of Italy, 
he profelfed his intention of bellowing that prin- 
cipality on fome prince , who fhould be obnoxious 
to no party , and he even made offer of it , to the 
duke of Angouleme, third fon of Francis. The 
French monarch , who pretended that his own 
right to Milan was now revived upon Sforza s 
death , was content to fubftitute his fecond fon , 
the duke of Orleans , in his place ; and the em- 
peror pretended to clofe with this propofal. But 
his fole intention in that liberal conceffion was to 
gain time , till he fhould put himfelf in a warlike 
poflure , and be able to carry an invafion into 
Francis's dominions. The ancient enmity between 
thefe princes broke out anew in bravadoes , and 
in perfonal infults on each other, ill- becoming 
perfons of their rank, and ftill lefs fuitable to 
men offuch unqi^eftioned bravery. Charles {bon 
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after invaded Provence in perfon , with an array c h a f. 
of fifty thoufand men ; but met with no fuccefs. xxxi. 
His armyperifhed with ficknefs, fatigue, famine, **3*. 
and other difafters ; and he was obliged to raife 
the fiege of Marfeilles , and retire into Italy with 
the broken remains of his forces. An army of 
Imperialifts, near 30,000 ftrong, which invaded 
France on the fide of the Netherlands , and laid 
fiege to Peronne, made no greater progrefs, but 
retired upon the approach of a French army. 
And Henry had thus the fatisfadtion to find, 
both that his ally, Francis, was likely to fupport 
himfelf without foreign afliftance , and that his 
own tranquillity was fully enfured by thefe violent 
wars and animofities on the continent. 

If any inquietude remained with the Englifh 
court, it was folely oqcafioned by the date of 
affairs in Scotland. James , hearing of the dan- 
gerous fituation of his ally , Francis , generoufly 
levied fome forces; and embarking them on board 
veflels, which he had hired for that purpofe, 
landed them fafely in France. He even went 
over in perfon ; and making hafte to join the 
camp of the French king, which then lay in 
Provence, to partake of his danger, he met that 
prince at Lyons , who, having repulfed the em- 
peror, was now returning to his capital. Re* 
commended by fo agreeable and feafonable an 
inftance of friendfliip, the king of Scots paid his 
addreffes to Magdalen , daughter of the French 
monarch ; arid this prince had no other objection 
to the match , than what arofe from the infirm 

£4 
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Chap, ftatc of bis daughter's health , which feeme^ to 
xxxi. threaten her with an approaching end. But James 
it?*. having gained the affections of the pnncefs , and 
obtained her confent, the father would no longer 
oppofe the united defrres of his daughter and bis 
friend : They were accordingly married , and 
foon after fet fail for Scotland, where the young 
queen, as was forefeen, died in a little time after 
her arrival, Francis, however, was afraid, left 
his ally, Henry., whom he likewife looked on as 
his friend , and who lived with him on a more 
. cordial footing than is ufual among great princes, 
fhould be difpleafed, that this clofe confederacy 
between France and Scotland was concluded 
without his participation. He therefore difpatched 
Pommeraye to London, in order to apologize 
for this meafure ; but Henry , with bis ufual 
opennefs and freedom, exprefTed fuch difpleafure, 
that he refufcd even to confer with the ambaf- 
fador; and Francis was appfehenfive of a rupture 
with a prince, who regulated bis meafures more 
by humor and paffion than by the rules of 
political prudence. But the king was fo fettered 
by the oppofition , in which he was engaged 
againft the pope and the emperor, that he pur- 
fued no farther this difguft againft Francis; and 
in the end every thing remained in tranquillity 
both on the fide of France and of Scotland. 

The domeftic peace of England feemed to be 
expofed to more hazard , by the violent innova- 
tions in religion ; and it may be affirmed, that, 
in this dangerous coojundlure , nothing enfured 
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public tranquillity (o much as the decifive author- chap. 

ity acquired by the king, and his great afcendant xxxi. 

over all his fubje&s. Not only the devotion paid *«6. 

to the crown , was profound during that age : 

The perfonal refped, infpired by Henry, was 

confideriblc ; and even the terrors , with which 

he over-awed every one, were not attended with 

any confiderable degree of hatred. His franknefs, 

his fincerity , his magnificence , his generofity , 

were virtues which counterbalanced his violence, 

cruelty , and impetuofity. And the important , 

rank , A^Jiich his vigor , more than his addrefc 9 

acquired him in all foreign negociations, flattered 

the vanity of Engliftmen, and made them the 

more willingly endure thofe domeftic hardfhips, 

to which they were expofed. The king, confeious 

of his advantages, was now proceeding to the 

rood dangerous exercife of his authority; and 

after paving the way for that meafurc by feveral 

preparatory expedients, he was at laft determined 

to fupprefs the monafteries , and to put himfelf 

in pofTeffion of their ample revenues. 

The great increafe of monafteries, if matters 
be confidered merely in a political light, will 
appear the radical inconvenience] of the catholic 
religion; and every other difadvantage, attending 
that communion, feems to have an infeparable v 
Connexion with thefe religious inftitutions. Papal 
ufurpations , the tyranny of the inquifition , the 
multiplicity of holidays; all thefe fetters on liberty 
and induftry were ultimately derived from the 
authority and iafinuation of monks , \yhofc 
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chap, habitations, being eftabliftied every where, proved 
xxxi. fo many feminaries of fuperftition and of folly* 
1536. This order of men was extremely enraged again ft 
Henry; and regarded the abolition of the papal 
authority in England , as the removal of the fole 
prote&ion, which they enjoyed, againft the rapa- 
city of the crown and of the courtiers. They 
were now fubje&ed to the king's vifitation ; the 
fuppofed facrednefs of their bulls from Rome 
was rejedted ; the prugrefe of the reformation 
abroad, which had every where been attended 
with the abolition of the monadic orders, gave 
them reafon to apprehend like confequences in 
England; and though the king ftill maintained 
the do&rine of purgatory, to which mod of the 
convents owed their origin and fupport, it was 
forefeen, that, in the progrefs of the conteft, he 
would every day be led to depart wider from * 
ancient inftitutions , and be drawn nearer the 
tenets of the reformers , with whom his political 
interefts naturally induced him to unite. Moved 
by thefe confiderations , the friars employed all 
their influence to inflame the people againft the 
kings government ; and Henry , finding their 
fafety irreconcileable with his own, was determine 
ed to feize the prefent opportunity, and utterly 
deftroy his declared enemies. 

Cromwel, fecretary of (late, had been ap* 

Eointed vicar-general, or vicegerent, a new office, 
y which the king's fupremacy, or the abfolute, 
uncontroulable power, afTumed over the church, 
was delegated to him* He employed Layton, 
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London, Price, Gage, Petre , Bellafis, and chap. 
others, as commiflioners, who carried on, every xxxl 
where, a rigorous inquiry with regard to the us*. 
condud and deportment of all the friars. During 
times of fa&ion, efpecially of the religious kind, 
no equity is to be expedted from adverfaries; 
?md as it was known , that the king's intention 
in this vifitation was to find a pretence for abo- 
lifhing monafleries, we may naturally conclude, 
that the reports of the commiflioners are very 
little to be relied on. Friars were encouraged to 
bring in informations againft their^ brethren ; the 
flighted evidence was credited ; and even the 
calumnies, fpread abroad by the friends of the 
reformation, were regarded as grounds of proof. 
IVlonftrous diforders.are therefore faid to have 
been found in many of the religious houfes: 
Whole convents of women abandoned to. lewd- 
ness : Signs of abortions procured , of infants 
murdered , of unnatural lulls between perfons of 
the fame fex. It is indeed probable , that tho 
blind fubmiflion of the people, during thofe ages, 
would render the friars and nuns more unguarded, 
and more difTolute, than they are in any Roman 
Catholic country at prefent : But ftill, the re- 
proaches , which it is fafeft to credit, are fuch • 
as point at vices, naturally conne&ed with the 
very inftitution of convents , and with thd 
monadic life. The cruel and inveterate factions 
and quarrels, therefore, which the commiflioners 
mentioned, are very credible amdngmen, who, 
being confined together within the fame walls, 
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chap, never can forget their mutual animofities , and 
xxxi. who, being cut off from all the raoft endearing 
153& connexions of nature , are commonly curfed with 
hearts more felfilh , and .tempers more unrelenting, 
than fall to the fhare of other men. The pious 
frauds , pradtifed to increafe the devotion and 
liberality of the people, may be regarded as cer- 
tain, in an order founded on illufions, lies, and 
fuperftition. The fupine idlenefs alfo and its 
attendant, profound ignorance, with which the 
convents were reproached, admit of no queftion ; 
and though monks were the true prefervers , as 
well as inventors , of the dreaming and captious 
philofophy of the fchools , no manly or elegant 
knowledge could be expedted among men, whofe 
lives, condemned to a tedious uniformity, and 
deprived of all emulation, afforded nothing to 
raife the mind, or cultivate the genius. 

Some few monafteries , terrified with this 
rigorous inquifition carried on by Cromwel and 
Jus commiffioners , furrendered their revenues 
into the king's hands; and the monks received 
fmall penfions as the reward of their obfequi- 
oufnefs. Orders were given to difmifs fuch nuns 
and friars as were below four and twenty, whofe 
vows were, on that account, fuppofed not to 
be binding. The doors of the convents were 
opened , even to fuch as were above that age ; 
and every one recovered his liberty who defired 
it. But as all thefe. expedients did not fully 
anfwer the king's purpofe, he had recourfe to 
his ufual inftrument of power, the parliament; 
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and in order to prepare men for the innovations chap. 
proje&ed, the report of the vifitors was publifhed, xxxi. 
and a general horror was endeavoured to be l5 *«. 
excited in the nation again ft infti unions, which 9 
to their anceftors , had been the objects of the 
mod profound veneration. 

Thk king, though determined utterly to abolifh 4tb Feb. 
the monadic order, refolved to proceed gradually 
in this great work ; and he gave directions to the a piriu- 
parliament to go no further at prefent , than to menl# 
fupprefs the leffer monafteries , which poflefled re- 
venues below two hundred pounds a year *\ Thefe 
were found to be the mod corrupted, as lying- 
lefe under the reftraint of fhame , and being ex- 
pofed to lefs fcrutiny ig - 9 and it was deemed fafeft 
to begin with them, and thereby prepare the 
way for the greater innovations projected. By 
this ad -three hundred and feventy-fix monafteries 
were fuppreffed , and their revenues , amounting Supprffieoa 
to thirty-two thoufand pounds a year , were ^J^JjJ^ 
granted to the king; befides their goods, chattels, 
and plate , computed at a hundred thoufand 
pounds more t? . It does not appear, that any 
oppofition was made to this important law : So 
abfolute was Henry's authority! A court, called 

27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. t# Burnet, vol. i. p 19*. 

It is pretended, fee Hollingfhed, p. 939, that tea 
thoufand monks were turned out on the diflblution of the 
lefler monafteries If fo, molt of them muft have been 
Mendicants: For the revenue could not have fupported 
near that number. The Mendicants, no doubt, (till con- 
tinued their former profeffion. 
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Chap, the court of augmentation of the king's revenue, 

xxxi. was ereded for the management of thefe funds. 

153& The people naturally concluded j from this cir- 

cumftance, that Henry intended to proceed in 

defpoiling the church of her patrimony a ". 

The ad formerly paffed, empowering the king 
to name thirty-two commiflioners for framing * 
body of canon-law, was tenewed; but the project 
Was never carried into execution. Henry thought, 
that the prefent perplexity of that law increafed 
his authority, and kept the clergy in ftill greater 
dependence. 

Farther progrefs was made in completing 
the union of Wales with England : The feparate? 
jurifdidions of feveral great lords or marchers > 
as they w re called, which obftruded the courfe 
of juftice iii Wales , and encouraged robbery and 
pillaging, were abolifbed.; and the authority of 
the king's courts was extended every where. 
Some jurifdidions of a like nature in England 
Were alfo abolifhed ** this feffion. 
, The commons, fenfible that they had gained 
nothing by oppofing the king's will , when he 
formerly endeavoured to fecure the profits of 
wardfhips and liveries , were now contented to 
frame a law ,# , fuch as he didated to them. It 
was enaded , that the poffeffion of land fhall be 
adjudged to be in thofe who have the ufe of it* 
not in thofe to whom it is transferred in truft. 

21 27 Hen. VITI. c. 27. 3 ' 27 Hen- VIII. c- 4. 
•• 27 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 
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After all thefe laws were pafled, the king chap* 
diffolved the parliament ; a parliament memorable, xxxi. 
not only for the great and important innovations '«*• 
•which it introduced, but alfo for the long time I4th Apn,# 
it had fitten , and the frequent prorogations which 
it had undergone. Henry had found it fo obfe- 
quious to his will , that he did not chufe , during 
thofe religious ferments , to hazard a new election ; 
and he continued the fame parliament above fix 
years: A pra&ice, at that time*«unufual in 
England. 

The convocation, which fat during this a convoca* 
feflion , was engaged in a very important work , tl0tt ' 
the deliberating on the new translation which 
was projected of the fcriptures. The tranflation 
given by Tindal, though corre&ed by himfclf 
in a new edition , was ftill complained of by the 
clergy , as inaccurate and unfaithful ; and it was 
now propofed to them , that they fhould them- 
felves publifh a tranflation, which would not be 
liable to thofe objections. 

The friends of the reformation aflerted , that 
nothing could be more abfurd than to conceal , 
in an unknown tongue , the word of God itfelf, 
and thus to counteract the will of heaven, 
which, for the purpofe of univerfal falvation, 
had publifhed that fahitary dodrine to all nations: 
That if this pra&ice were not very abfurd , the 
artifice at lead was very grofs, and proved a 
confeioufnefs, that the gloffes and traditions of 
the clergy flood in diredt oppofition to the 
original text , dictated by Supreme Intelligence : 
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chap. That it was now necefiary for the people , fo 
xxxi. long abufed by interefted pretenfions, to fee with 
i536« their own eyes, an.d to examine whether the 
claims of the ecclefiaftics were founded on that 
~ charter, which was on all hands acknowledged 
to be derived from heaven: And that, as a 
fpirit of refearch and curiofity was happily reviv- 
ed, and men were now obliged to make a choice 
among the contending do&rines of different fe&s, 
the proper materials f^r decifion , and above all, 
the holy fcriptures , fhould be fet before them ; 
and the revealed will of God, which the change 
of language had fomewhat obfcured, be again, 
by their means , revealed to mankind. 
~~ The favorers of the ancient religion maintain- 
ed, on the other hand, that the pretence 6f mak- 
ing the people fee with their own eyes , was a 
mere cheat , and was itfelf a very grofs artifice , 
by which the new preachers hoped to obtain the 
guidance of them, and to feduce them from thofe 
paftors, whom the laws, whom ancient eftablifh- 
ments, whom heaven itfelf had appointed for 
their fpiritual direction: That the people were, 
by their ignorance, their ftupidity, their neceflary 
avocations, totally unqualified tochufe their own 
principles; and it was a mockery to fet materials 
before them, of which they could not poffibly 
make any proper ufe : That even in the affairs 
of common life, and in their temporal concerns, 
which lay more within the compafs of human 
reafon , the laws had , in a great meafure , depriv- 
ed them of the right of private judgment, and 

had, 
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had, happily for their own and the public inter- chap. 
eft, regulated their conducfl and behaviour: xxxl. 
That theological queftions were placed far beyond 1536 - 
the fphere of vulgar comprchenfions; and ecclefi- 
aftics themfelves , though aflfifted by all the ad- 
vantages of education, erudition, and an affidu- 
ous ftudy of the fcience, could not be fully 
adured of a juft decifion; except by the promife 
made them in fcripture, that God would be ever 
prefent with his church, and that the gates of 
hell fhould not prevail againft her: That the 
grofs errors, adopted by the wifeft heathens, 
proved how ifhfit men were to grope their own 
way, through this profound darknefs; nor would 
the fcriptures, if trufted to every man's judg- 
ment, be able to remedy; on the contrary, thty 
would much augment, thofe fatal illufions : That 
facred writ itfelf was involved in fo much obfeu- 
rity, gave rife to fo many difficulties, contain- 
ed fo many appearing contradictions , that it was 
themoft dangerous weapon, that could be intrud- 
ed into the hands of the ignorant and giddy 
multitude: That the poetical ftyle, in which a 
great part of it was compofed, at the fame time 
that it occafioned uncertainty in the fenfe, by 
its multiplied tropes and figures, was fufficient 
to kindle the zeal of fanaticifm, and thereby 
throw civil fociety into the mod furious combuf- 
tion: That a thoufand fedls muft arife, which 
would pretend, each of them, to derive its tenets 
from the fcripture; and would be able, by fpe- 
cious arguments, or even without fpecious 
Vol.V. R 
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C hap. arguments, to feduce filly women and ignorant 
xxxi. mechanics , into a belief of the mod monftrous 
i ?* e$ - principles: And that if ever this difordcr, dan- 
gerous to the magiftrate himfelf, received a 
remedy, it muft be from the tacit acquiefcence 
of the people in fome new authority; and it was 
evidently better, without farther conteft or in- 
quiry, to adhere peaceably to ancient, and there- 
fore the more fecure , eftablifhments. 

These latter arguments, being more agree- 
able to ecclefiaftical governments, would pro- 
bably have prevailed in the convocation , had it 
not been for the authority of Cranmer, Latimer, 
and fome other bifhops, who were fuppofed to 
fpeak the kings fenfe of the matter. A vote 
was patted for publifhing a new tranflation of 
the fcriptures; and in three years' time the work 
was finilhed, and printed at Paris. This was 
deemed a great point gained by the reformers, 
and a confiderable advancement of their caufe. 
Farther progrefs was foon expe&ed , after fuch 
important fucceffes. 

But while the retainers to the new religion 
were exulting in their profperity , they met with 
a mortification, which feemed to blaft all their 
hopes: Their patronefs, Anne Boleyn , pofleffed 
no longer the king's favor; and foon after loft 
her life , by the rage of that furious monarch. 
Difgroce of Henry had peifevered in his love to this lady, 
queen Anne, during fix ye.irs that his profecution of the divorce 
laded ; and the more obftacles he met with to the 
gratification of his paffion, the more determined 
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zeal. did he exert in purfuing his purpofe. But 
the affedion, which had fubfifted, and ftill in- 
creafed, under difficulties, had not lone attained 

• 153 1 

fecure pofleflion of its objed, when it languifh- 
ed from fatiety; and the king's heart was appa- 
rently eftranged from his confort. Anne's enemies 
foon perceived the fatal change : and they were 
forward to widen the breach, when they found 
that they incurred no danger by interpofing jn 
thofe delicate concerns. She had been delivered 
of a dead fon ; and Henry's extreme fondnefs for 
male iflue being thus, for the prefent, difappoint- 
ed, his temper, equally violent and fuperftitious, 
was difpofed to make the innocent mother anfwer- 
able for the misfortune ,# . But the chief means 
which Anne's enemies employed to inflame the 
king againft her , was his jealoufy. 

Anne, though fhe appears to have been 
entirely inuocent, and even virtuous, in her 
condud, had a certain gaiety, if not levity, of 
charader, which threw her off her guard, and 
made her lefs circumfped than herfituation requir- 
ed. Her education in France rendered her the 
more prone to thofe freedoms ; and it was with 
difficulty fhe conformed herfelf to that ftrid 
ceremonial , pradifed in the court of England. 
More vain than haughty, fhe was pleafed to fee 
the influence of her beauty on all around her, 
and flie indulged herfelf in an eafy familiarity 
with perfons, who were formerly her equals, 

,# Burnet, vol. i. p. jq^ 
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chap, and who might then have pretended to her 
xxxi. friendfhip and good graces. Henry's dignity was 
153 *' offended with thefe popular manners; and though 
the lover had been entirely blind, the hufband 
pofleffed but too quick difcernment and penetra- 
tion. Ill inftruments interpofed, and put a ma- 
lignant interpretation on the harmlefs liberties of 
the queen : The vifcountefs of Rocheford , in 
particular, who was married to the queen's bro- 
ther, but who lived on bad terms with herfifter- 
in-law, infinuated the mod cruel fufpicions into 
the king's mind; and as fhe was a woman of a 
profligate character , fhe paid no regard either to 
truth or humanity in thofe calumnies which fhe 
fuggefted. She pretended , that her own hulband 
was engaged in a criminal correfpondence with 
his lifter; and not content with this imputation, 
fhe poifoned every adlion of the queen's, and 
reprefented each inftance of favor, which fhe 
conferred on any one, as a token of affedtion. 
Henry Norris, groom of the ftole, Wefton and 
Brereton, gentlemen of the king's chamber, to- 
gether with IVlark Smeton , groom of the chamber, 
were obferved to poflefs much of the queen's 
friendfliip ; and they ferved her with a zeal and 
attachment, which, though chiefly derived from 
gratitude , might not improbably be feafoned 
with fomc mixture of tendernefs for fo amiable 
a princefs. The king's jealoufy laid hold of the 
flighted circumftance ; and finding no particular 
objcdt on which it could fallen, it vented itfelf 
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equally on every one that came within the verge chap. 
of its fury. xxxi. 

Had Henry's jealoufy been derived from love, 153 *- 
though it might on a fudden have proceeded to 
the moft violent extremities, it would have been 
fubjed to many remorfes and contrarieties; and 
might at laft have ferved only to augment that 
affedlion , on which it was founded. But it was 
more a ftern jealoufy, foftered entirely by pride: 
His love was transferred to another objed. Jane, 
daughter of Sir John* Seymour, and maid of 
honor to the queen, a young lady of fingular 
beauty and merit, had obtained an entire afcend- 
ant over him ; and he was determined to facrifice 
every thing to the gratification of this new ap- 
petite. Unlike to moft monarchs, who judge 
lightly of the crime of gallantry , and who deem 
the young damfels of their court rather honored 
than difgraced by their paflion , he feldom thought 
of any other attachment than that of marriage ; 
and in order to attain this end, he underwent 
more difficulties, and committed greater crimes, 
than thofe which he fought to avoid , by forming 
that Legal connexion. And having thus entertain- 
ed the deilgn of raifing his new miftrefs to his 
bed and throne, he more wiJlingly hearkened to 
every fuggeftion , which threw any imputation 
of guilt on the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 

The king's jealoufy firft appeared openly in a iftMaj, 
tHting at Greenwich , where the queen happened 
to drop her handkerchief; an incident probably ca- 
fual , but interpreted by him as an inftance of gal- 
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chap, lantry to fome of her paramours ,r . He imroe- 
xxxi. diately retired from the place; fent orders to con- 
iS3<s. fine her to her chamber; arretted Norris, Brere- 
ton,Wefton, and Smeton , together with her 
brother, Rocheford ; and threw them into prifon. 
The queen , aftonifhed at thefe inftances of his 
fury, thought that he meant only to try her; but 
finding him in earned, fhe reflected 6n his obfli- 
nate unrelenting fpirit, and fhe prepared herfelf 
for that melancholy doom , which was awaiting 
her. Next day, fhe was fent to the Tower; and 
on her way thither , fhe was informed of her fup- 
pofed offences , of which fhe had hitherto been 
ignorant: She made earneft proteftations of her 
innocence; and when fhe entered the prifon, fhe 
fell on her knees , and prayed God fo to help 
her , as fhe was not guilty of the crime imputed 
to her. Her furprife and confufion threw her into 
hyflerical diforders ; and in that fituation , fhe 
thought that the beft proof of her innocence was 
to make art entire confeflion , and fhe revealed 
fome indifcretions and levities , which her fimpli- 
city had equally betrayed her to commit and to 
avow. She owned , that fhe 'had once rallied 
Norris on bis delaying his marriage , and had 
told him, that he probably expe&ed her, when 
fhe fhould be a widow : She had reproved Wefton , 
flie faid , for his affedlion to a kinfwoman of hers, 
and his indifference towards his wife : But he told 
her , that fhe had miftaken the object of hi* 

,r Burnet, vol. i. p. 198. 
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•affe&ion , for it was herfclf : Upon which , fhe c H a p. 
defied him ,f . She affirmed , that Smeton had xxxi. 
never been in her chamber but twice , when he X53 * § 
played on the harpfichord : But fhe acknowled- 
ged , that he bad once had the boldnefs to tell 
her, that a look fufficed him. The king, inftead 
of being fatisfied with the candor and fincerity 
of her confeflion, regarded thefc indifcretions only 
as preludes to greater and more criminal intimacies. 

Of all thofe multitudes, whom the beneficence 
of the queen's temper had obliged , during her 
profperous fortune , no one durfl interpofe be- 
tween her and the king's fury; and the perfon, 
whofe advancement every breath had favored, 
and every countenance had fmiled upon , was now 
left negledted and abandoned. Even her uncle , 
the duke of Norfolk , preferring the connexions 
of party to the ties of blood , was become her 
mod dangerous enemy ; and all the retainers to 
the catholic religion hoped, that her death would 
terminate the kings quarrel with Rome , and 
leave him again to his natural and early bent, 
which had inclined him to maintain the mod in- 
timate union with the apoftolic fee. Cranmer 
alone, of all the queen's adherents, fliil retained 
his friendfliip for her; and, as far as the king's 
impetuofity permitted him , he endeavoured to 
moderate the violent prejudices , entertained 
againft her. 

The queen herfclf wrote Henry a letter from 

11 Strype, Vol. i p. 281. 
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chap, the Tower, full of the moft tender expoftulation?, 
xxxi. and of the warmed proteftations of innocence ". 
i>3< This letter had no influence on the unrelenting 
mind of Hfcnry , who was determined to pave the 
way for his new marriage by the death of Anne 
Boleyn. Nonis, Wefton, Brereton, and Smeton, 
were tried ; but no legal evidence was produced 
againft them The chief proof of their guilt con- 
fifled in a hear-fay from one lady Wingfield, who 
was dead. Smeton was prevailed on , by the 
vain hopes of life, to confefc a criminal correfpond- 
er.ee with the queen ,4 ; but even her enemies cx- 
peded little advantage from this confeflion : fcor 
they never dared to confront him with her; and 
he was immediately executed ; as were alfo Bre- 
reton and Wefton. Norris had been much in the 
king's favor; and an offer of life was made him, 
if he would confefs his crime , and accufe tht 
queen: But he generoufly rejedled the propofal: 
and faid , that in his confeience he believed her 
entirely guiltlefs : But, for his part, he could 
accufe her of nothing , and he would rather die 
a thoufand deaths than calumniate an innocent 
perfon. 

Her trad, The queen and her brother were tried by a 

jury of peers, confiding of the duke of Suffolk , 
the marquis of Exeter , the earl of Arundel , and 
twenty- three more: Their uncle, the duke of 
Norfolk , prefided as high fteward. Upon what 

11 See note [G] at the end of the volumfe. 
14 Burnet, vol. i. p. 202. 
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proof or pretence the crime of inceft was imputed chap. 
to them is unknown : The chief evidence, it is xxxi. 
faid, amounted to no more than that Rocheford Is36 ' 
had been feen to lean on her bed before fome 
company. Part of the charge againft her was , 
that ihe had affirmed to her minions, that the king 
never had her heart ; and had faid to each of 
them apart, that Ihe loved him bejtter than any 
perfon whatfoever : Which was to the slander rf 
the ifjue begotten between the kinq and her. By this 
(trained interpretation , her guilt was brought 
linger the ftature of the 25th of this reign; in 
which it was declared criminal to throw any 
flander upon the king , queen , or their iflue. 
Such palpable abfurdities were, at that time,"} 
admitted; and they were regarded by the peers Ij^f) 
. of England as a fufficient reafon for facrificing an f "^ 
innocent queen to the cruelty of their tyrant.^ 
Though unaflifted by counfel , fhe defended herfelf 
with prefence of mind; and the fpedtators could 
not forbear pronouncing her entirely innocent. 
Judgment, however, was given by the court, 
both againft the queen and lord Rocheford ; and 
her verdidl contained , that fhe fhould be burned 
or beheaded at the king's pleafure. When this 
dreadful fentence was pronounced , Ihe was not 
terrified , but lifting up her hands to heaven , 
faid , "O, Father ! O , Creator ! thou who art 
cc the way , the truth, and the life , thou knoweft 
cc that I have not deferved this fate. " And then 
turning to the judges , made the rood pathetic 
declarations of her innocence. 
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chap. Henry, not fatisfied with this cruel vengeance* 
xxxr. was refolved entirely to annul his marriage with 
ls * c - Anne Boleyn , and to declare her iflue illegitimate : 
He recalled to his memory , that , a little after 
her appearance in the Englifh court, fome attach- 
ment had been acknowledged between her and 
the earl of Northumberland , then lord Piercy ; 
and he now queftioned that nobleman with regard 
to thefe engagements. Northumberland took an 
oath before the two archbifhops, that no contrail 
or promife of marriage had ever pa (Ted between 
them: He received the facrament upon it, before 
the duke of Norfolk and others of the privy 
council; and this folemn ad he accompanied with 
the moft folemn proteftations of veracity ,f . The 
queen , however , was fhaken by menaces of 
executing the fentence againft her in its greateft 
rigor, and was prevailed on to confefs in court » 
fome lawful impediments to her marriage with 
the king ". The affii&ed primate , who fat as 
judge, thought himfelf obliged by this confeflion, 
to pronounce the marriage null and invalid. Henry* 
in the tranfporcs of his fury, did not perceive that 
his proceedings were totally inconfiftent , and 
that, if her marriage were, from the beginning, 
invalid, fhe could not poflibly be guilty of adultery* 

■nd execo- The queen now prepared for fuffering the death 
to which (he was fentenced. She fent her laft 
meflage to the king, and acknowledged the ob- 
ligations which fhe owed him t in thus uniformly 

99 Herbert, p. j84« u Heylin, p. 94* 
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.continuing bis endeavours for her advancement: chap* 
From a private gentlewoman , fhe faid , he had xxxi. 
firft made her a marchionefs , then a queen, and is3*. 
now , fince he could raife her no higher in this 
world, he was fending her to be a faint in heaven. 
She then renewed the proteflations of her inno- 
cence , and recommended her daughter to his care. 
Before the lieutenant of the Tower, and all who 
approached her, fhe madp the like declarations; 
and continued to behave herfelf with her ufual 
ferenity , and even with chearfulnefs. cc The f 

" executioner," fhe faid to the lieutenant, " is, 
<c I hear , very expert ; and my neck is very 
cc flender : " Upon which fhe grafped it in her 
hand, and fmiled. When brought, however, to 19th May. 
the fcaffold, fhe foftened her tone a little with 
regard to her proteflations of innocence. She 
probably reflected , that the obftinacy of queen 
Catherine , and her oppofition to the king's will, 
had much alienated him from the lady Mary : 
Her own maternal concern, therefore, for Eliza- 
beth , prevailed in thefe laft moments over that 
indignation , which the unjuft fentence, by which 
fhe fuffered , naturally excited in her. She faid , 
that fhe was come to die, as fhe was fentenced , 
by the law: She would accufe none, nor fay any 
thing of the ground upon which fhe was judged. 
She prayed heartily for the king ; called him a 
mod merciful and gentle prince ; and acknow* 
ledged , that he had always been to her a good 
and gracious fovcreign ; and if any one fhould 
think proper to canvafs her caufe , fhe defired 
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chap, him to judge the bed ,7 . She was beheaded by 
xxxi. the executioner of Calais , who was fent for as 
H36. more expert than any in England. Her body- 
was negligently thrown into a common cheft of 
elm-tree, made to hold arrows; and was buried 
in the Tower. 

The innocence of this unfortunate queen can- 
not reafonably be called in queftion. Henry 
himfelf, in the violence of his rage, knew not 
whom to accufe as her lover; and though he im- 
puted guilt to her brother, and four perfons more, 
he was able to bring proof againft none of them. 
The whole tenor of her condud forbids us to 
afcribe to her an abandoned character , fuch as 
is implied in the king's accufation: Had flie been 
fo loft to all prudence and fenfe of fhame, (he 
mud have expofed herfelf to detedion, and af- 
forded her enemies fome evidence againft her. 
But the king made the moft effedual apology for 
ber, by marrying Jane Seymour the very day 
after her execution '*. His impatience to gratify 
this new paflion caufed him to forget all regard 
to decency; and his cruel heart was not°foftened 
a moment by the bloody cataftrophe of a perfon, 
who had fo long been the objed of his moft ten- 
der affedions. 

The lady Mary thought the death of her ftep- 
mother a proper opportunity for reconciling herfelf 
to the king, who, befides other caufes of difguft, 
had been offended with her, on account of the 

97 Burnet, vol. i. p. 205. ,f Ibidem, p. 297. 
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part which fhe had taken in her mother's quarrel, chap. 
Her advances were not at firft received ; and xxxi. 
Henry exacfted from her ibme farther proofs of x ^ 6 - 
fubmiffion and obedience: He required this young 
princefs, then about twenty years of age , to 
adopt his theological tenets j to acknowledge his 
fupremacy ; to renounce the pope; and to own 
her mother's marriage to be unlawful and in- 
ceftuous. Thefe points were of hard digeftion 
with the princefs; but after fome delays, and 
even refufals , Ihe was at laft prevailed on to 
write a letter to her father i9 , containing her 
affent to the articles required of her: Upon which 
fhe was received into favor. But notwithftanding 
the return of the king's affedlion to the iffue of 
his firft marriage, he diverted not himfelf of kind- 
nefs towards the lady Elizabeth ; and the new 
queen , who was bleft with a Angular fweetnefs 
of difpofition , difcovered ftrong proofs of attach- 
ment towards her. 

The trial and convidion of queen Anne, and 8th June, 
the fubfequent events , made it neceffary for the A par,ia - 
king to fummon a new parliament; and he here, 
in his fpeech, made a merit to his people, that, 
notwithftanding the misfortunes attending his two 
former marriages, he had been induced, for their 
good , to venture on a third. The fpeaker re- 
ceived this profeflion with fuitable gratitude; and 
he took thence occafion to praife the king for 
his wonderful gifts of grace and nature : He 

,f Burnet, vol. i. p. 307. Stfype, vol. i. p. 28$. 
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compared him , for juftice and prudence , to So- 
lomon ; for ftrength and fortitude to Sampfon ; 
and for beauty and comelinefs to Abfalora. The 
king very humbly replied, by the mouth of the 
chancellor, that he difavowed thefe praifes; fince, 
if he were really pofleffed of fuch endowments % 
they were the gift of Almighty God only. Henry 
found that the parliament was no lefs fubmiflive 
in deeds than complaifant in their expreflions , 
and that they would go the fame lengths as the 
former in gratifying even his moft lawlefs paflions. 
His divorce from Anne Boleyn was ratified 4 * ; 
that queen , and all her accomplices , were at- 
tainted; the iffue of both his former marriages 
were declared illegitimate, and it was even made 
treafon to affert the legitimacy of either of them ; 
to throw any flander upon the prefent king, 
queen, or their iffue, was fubjedted to the fame 
penalty ; the crown was fettled on the king's iffue 
by Jane Seymour, or any fubfequent wife; and 
in cafe he fhould die without children, he was 
empowered , by his will or letters patent , to 
difpofe of the crown : An enormous authority % 
efpecially when intruded to a prince fo violent 
and capricious in his humor. Whoever, belqg 
required , refufed to anfwer upon oath to any 

4 * The parliament, in annulling the king's marriage with 
Anne Boleyn , gives this as a reafon. " For that his 
Ct highnefs hadchofen to wife the excellent and virtuous 
" lady Jane , who for her convenient years , excellent 
u beauty , and purenefs * of flefli and blood , would be 
u apt, God willing, to conceive iffue by his highnefs." 
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article of this ad of fettlcment, was declared to c H A P# 
be guilty of treafon ; and by this claufe a fpecies yr* xl 
of political inquifition was eftabliflied in the king- 1536.* 
dom, as well as the accufations of treafon multi- 
plied to an unreasonable degree. The king was 
alfo empowered to confer on any one, by his 
will or letters patent, any caftles, honors, liber- 
ties, or franchifes; words which might have been 
extended to the difmembering of the kingdom % 
by the eredion of principalities and independent 
jurifdidions. It was alfo, by another aft, made 
treafon to marry, without the king's confent, any 
princefs related in the firft degree to the crown. 
This ad was occafioned by the difcavery of a 
defign , formed by Thomas Howard , brother of 
the duke of Norfolk, to efpoufe the lady IVlargaret 
Douglas, niece to the king, by his fifter tha 
queen of Scots and the earl of Angus. Howard, 
as well as the young lady, was committed to the 
Tower. She recovered her liberty foon after; 
but he died in confinement. Ah ad of attainder 
paffed againft him this feflion of parliament. 

Anoiher acceflion was likewife gained to the- 
authority of the crown : The king or any of his 
fucceffors was empowered to repeal or annul, 
by letters patent, whatever ad of parliament had 
been paffed before he was four and twenty years 
of age. Whoever maintained the authority of 
the bifhop of Rome , by word or writ , or en- 
deavoured in any manner to rcftore it in England, 
wasfubjeded to the penalty of a premunire; that ' 
is, his goods \yere forfeited, and he was put 
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chap, out of the prote&ion of law. And any perfon 
xxxi. who pofleffed any office, ecclefiaftical or civil, 
i-Q. or received any grant or charter from the crown, 
and yet refufed to renounce the pope by oath , 
was declared to be guilty of treafon. The re- 
nunciation prefcribed runs in the ftylc of So help 
mr God , ail faints , ami the holy cvangc'ifh 4 *. The 
pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's difgrace and 
death, had hoped that the door was opened to 
a reconciliation, and had been making fome ad- 
vances to Henry: But this was the reception he 
met with. Henry was now become indifferent 
with regard to papal cenfures; and finding a great 
increafe of authority, as well as of revenue, to 
accrue from his quarrel with Rome, he was de- 
termined to perfeverc in his prefent meafures. 
This parliament alfo, even more than any fore- 
going, convinced him how much he commanded 
the refpedt of his fubjeds , and what confidence 
he might repofe in them. Though the ele&ions 
had been made on a fudden , without any prepa- 
ration or intrigue, the members difcovered an unli- 
mited attachment to his perfon and government 4 % 
a convo. Tut extreme complaifance of the convocation, 
cauoa. which fat at the fame time with the parliament, 
encouraged him in his refolution of breaking 
entirely with the court of Rome. There was 
fecretly a great divifion of fentiments in the 
minds of this afiembly; and as the zeal of the 
reformers had been augmented by fome late 

4X 28 Hen. VIII. c. 10. . 4 * Burnet, vol. i. p. 212. 
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fuccefles, the refentment of the catholics was no c tt A r. 
left excited by their fears and loffes : But the xxxi. 
authority of the king kept every one fubmiflive 153s. 
and filent; and the new-afTumed prerogative, the 
fupremacy, with whofe limits no one was fully 
acquainted , reftrained even the mod furious 
movements of theological rancor. Cromwel 
prefided as vicar-general ; and though the catholic 
party expedted, that, on the fall of queen Anne, 
his authority would receive a great (hock , they 
were furprifed to find him ftill maintain the fame 
credit as before. With the vicar -general con. ( 
curred Cranmer the primate , Latimer bifhop of 
Worcefter , Shaxton of Salifbury , Hilfey of 
Rochefter, Fox of Hereford, Barlow of St. David's. 
The oppofite fa&ion was headed by Lee arch- 
bifliop of York , Stokefley bifhop of London , 
Tonftal of Durham, Gardiner of Winchefter, 
Longland of Lincoln, Sherbone of Chiehefter, 
Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carlifle. The 
former party, by their oppofition to the pope, 
feconded the king's ambition and love of power : 
The latter party, by maintaining the ancient 
theological tenets , were more conformable to his 
fpeculative principles: And both of them had 
alternately the advantage of gaining on his humor, 
i>y which he was more governed than by either 
of thefe motives. 

Thi* church in general was averfe to the re- 
formation,- and the lower houfe of convocation 
framed a lift of opinions , in the whole fixty- 
feven , which they pronounced erroneous , and 
Vol.V. S 
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chap, which was a colle&ion of principles , fome held 
xxxi. by the ancient Lollards, others by the modern 
is36. proteftants, or Gofpellers, as they were fometimes 
called. Thefe opinions they fent to the upper 
houfe to be cenfured; but in the preamble of 
their reprefentation t they' difcovered the fervile 
fpirit, by which they were governed. They faid, 
u that they intended not to do or fpeak any 
" thing which might be unpleafant to the king, 
" whom they acknowledge their fupreme head , 
" and whofe commands they were refolved to 
" obey ; renouncing the pope's ufurped authority, 
" with all his laws and inventions , now extin- 
" guifhed and abolifhed ; and addiding themfelves 
" to Almighty God and his laws, and unto the 
" king and the Jaws made within this kingdom *'. " 
The convocation came at laft , after fome de- 
bate , to decide articles of faith ; and their tenets 
were of as motley a kind as the affembly itfelf , 
or rather as the king's fyftem of theology , by 
which they were refolved entirely to fquare their 
principles. They determined the ftandard of faith 
to confift in the Scriptures and the three creeds, 
the Apoftolic, Nicene, and Athanafian; and this 
article was a fignal vidory to the reformers : 
Auricular confeflfion and penance were admitted , 
a do&rine agreeable to the catholics : No mention 
was made of marriage, extreme undtion, confirm- 
ation , or holy orders , as facraments ; and in 
this omiffion the influence of flic proteftants 

41 Collier, vol. ii. p. 119. 
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appeared : The real prefence was aflerted , con- c h a p% 
formably to the ancient dodrine : The terms of xxxi. 
acceptance were eftabliflied to be the merits of 1*3*. 
Chrift , and the mercy and good pleafure of God, 
fuitably to the new principles. 

So far the two feds feem to have made. a hit /, 

partition , by alternately fharing the feveral claufes. 
In framing the fubfequent articles, each of them 
feems to have thrown in its ingredient The 
catholics prevailed in afferting , that the ufe of 
images Was warranted by Scripture ; the proteft- 
fmts> in warning the people agairtft idolatry, and 
the abufe of thefe fenfible reprefentatiorts. The 
ancient faith was adopted in maintaining the ex- 
pedience of praying to faints; the late innovations 
in rejeding the peculiar patr6nage of faints to any 
trade, profeffion, or conrfc of adion. The former 
rites of worfliip, the ufe of holy water, and the 
ceremonies pradifed on Alh-wednefday , Palm* 
funday, Good friday, and other feftiyals, were 
ftill maintained; but the new refinements, which 
made light of thefe inftitutions, were alfo adopt- 
ed, by the convocation's denying that they had 
any immediate power of remitting fin, and by 
its afferting that their fole merit confifted in pro- 
moting pious and devout difpofitions in the mind. 

But the article, with regard to purgatory, 
contains the moft curious jargon, ambiguity f 
and hefitation, arifmg from the mixture of oppo- 
fite tenets. It was to this purpofe : cc Since ac- 
u cording to du^>rder of charity, and the book 
" of Maccabees , and divers ancient authors, it? 

S % 
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$ h A P. " is a very good and charitable deed to pray for 
xxxi. " fouls departed; and fince fuch a pradice has 
1S3«. " been maintained in the church from the begin- 
<f ning; all bifhops and teachers (hould inftrudthe 
" people not to be grieved for the continuance 
«' of the fame. But fince the place where departed 
" fouls are retained, before they reach Paradife, 
" as well as the nature of their pains, is left un- 
" certain by Scripture ; all fuch queftions are to 
" be fubmitted to God, to whofe mercy it is 
** meet and convenient to commend the deceaf- 
" ed, trufting that he accepteth our prayers for 
" them 4 \ " 
' These articles, when framed by the convoca- 

tion, and corrected by thelcing, were fubfcribed 
by every member of that affembly ; while , per- 
haps, neither there nor throughout the whole 
kingdom, could one man be found, except Henry 
himfelf, who had adopted precifely thefe very 
dodrines and opinions. For though there be not 
any contradidion in the tenets above mentioned , 
it had happened in England , as in all countries 
where fadious divifiOns have place; a certain 
creed was embraced by each party; few neuters 
were to be found ; and thefe confided only of 
fpeculative or whimfical people , of whom two 
perfons could fcarcely be brought to an agreement 
in the fame dogmas. The proteftants, all of them, 
carried their oppofition to Rome farther than 

« 4 Collier, vol. ii. p. ***, & f<0 Fuller. Burnet, 
vol i. p. 2i$. 
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thofe articles: None of the catholics went fo far: c H A v % 
And the king, by being able to retain the nation xxxi. 
in fuch a delicate medium, difplayed the utmoft m* 
power of an imperious defpotifm , of which any 
biftory furniflies an example. To change the 
religion 1 of a country, even when feconded by „ 
a party , is one of the moft perilous enterprifes , 
which any fovxnreign can attempt, and often prove* 
the moft deftrudtive to royal authority. But Henry 
was able to fet the political machine in that furious 
movement , and yet regulate and even flop its 
career: He could fay to it, Thus far fhalt thoi* 
go and no farther: And he made every vote of 
his parliament and convocation fubfervient, not 
only to his interefts and paffions, but even to 
his greateft caprices; nay, jto his moft refined 
and moft fcholaftic fubtilties. 

The concurrence of thefe two national aflem* 
blies ferved , no doubt , to increafe the king's 
power over the people, and raifed him to aa 
authority more abfolute, than any prince, in a 
fimple monarchy , even by means of military 
force, is ever able to attain. But there are certain 
bounds, beyond which the moft flavifh fubmiffion 
cannot be extended. All the late innovations, 
particularly the diffolution of the fmaller monaf- 
teries, and the imminent danger to which all the . 
reft were expofed 45 , had bred difcontent among 
the people , and had difpofed thefri to revolt^ 
The expelled monks r wandering abouj the 



*' See note [H] atlhe end of the volume. 
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chap, country, excited both the piety and compaflion 

xxxi. of men; and as the ancient religion took hold of 

H3*. the populace by powerful motives , fuited to 

vulgar capacity, it was able , now that it was 

brought into apparent hazard , to raife the 

Difcontenti ftrongeft zeal iu its favor 4 *. Difcontents had 

pinong th? even reached fome of the nobility and gentry , 

i>«p? *• whofe anceflors had founded the monafteries , 

and who placed a vanity in thofe inftitutions, as 

well as reaped fome benefit from them, by the 

provifions which they afforded them for their 

younger children. The more fuperftitious were 

interefted for the fouls of their forefathers , which f 

they believed, muft now lie, during many ages, 

in the torments of purgatory, for want of maffes 

to relieve them. It feemed unjuft to abolifli pious 

inftitutions for the faults, real or pretended, of 

individuals. Even the mod moderate and reafonable 

deemed it fomewhat iniquitous , that, men , wha 

had been invited into a courfe of life by all the 

laws, human and divine, which prevailed in their 

country , fhould be turned out of their poffeflions, 

and fo little care be taken <of their future fub- 

/fiftence. And when it was obferved , that the 

.'•*•■'■< 7 j rapacity and bribery of the commiffioners and 

' ) others / employed in vifiting the monafteries, 

) intercepted mqch of the profits refulting from 

v thefe confifcations, it tended much tp increafe the 

general difcontent 4 *. 

E|ut the people did not break into open fedition , 
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till the complaints of the fecular clergy concurred chap. 
with tliofe of the regular. As Cromwell perfon xxxi. 
■was little acceptable to the ecclefiaftics ; the au- *w- 
thority , which he exercifed , being fo new , fo 
abfolute, fo unlimited, infpired them with difguft 
and terror. He published, in the king's name, 
without the confent either of parliament or con- 
vocation , an ordinance, by which he retrenched 
many of the ancient holydays ; prohibited feveral 
fuperftitions , gainful to the clergy , fuch as pil- 
grimages , images , relics ; and even ordered 
the incumbents in the parifhes to fet apart a 
confiderable portion of their revenue for repairs, 
and for the fupport of exhibitioners and the poor 
of their pari/h. The fecular priefts , finding them- 
felves thus reduced to a grievous fervitude , in- 
ftilled into the people thofe difcontehts, which 
they had long harboured in their own bofoms. 
The firft rifing was in Lincolnfhire. It was 
headed by Dr. Mackrel , prior pf Barlings , who 
was difguifed like a mean mechanic, and who 
bore the name of captain Cobler. This tumultuary infurr** 
army amounted to above 20,000 men 4I ; but 
notwithftanding their number, they fhowed little 
difpofition of proceeding to extremities againft 
the king, and feemed dill overawed by his autho- 
rity. They acknowledged him to be fupreme 
head of the church of England ; but they com- 
plained of fuppreffing the monafteries , of evil 
counfellors , of perfons meanly born railed to 

41 Burnet, vol. i. frtzj. Herbert. 
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c h a *. dignity, of the danger to which the jewels and 

jcxxi. plate of their parochial churches were expofed r 

i53«. And they prayed the king to confult the nobility 

of the realm concerning the redrefs of thefe 

grievances 4 *. Henry was little difpofed to entertain- 

apprehenfions of danger, efpecially from a low 

tfthoaob. multitude , whom he defpifed. He ferit forces 
agaiuft the rebels under the command of the duke 
of Suffolk ; and he returnea them a very ftiarp 
anfwer to their petition. There were fome gentry, 
whom the populace had conftrained to take pait 
with them , and who kept a fecret correfpondence^ 
with Suffolk. They informed him, that refent- 
mentagainft the king's reply was the chief caufe, 
which retained the malecontents in arms, and 
that a milder anfwer would probably fupprefs the 
rebellion. Henry had levied a great force at 
London, with which he was preparing to march' 
againft the rebels ; and being fo well fupported 
by power, he thought, that, without lofing his 
dignity , he might now fhow them fome greater' 
condefcenfion. He fent a new proclamation , 
requiring them to return to their obedience, with 
fecret affurances of pardon. This expedient had 
its effeft: The populace was difperfed: Mackrel' 
and fome of their leaders fell into the king's hands , 
and were executed : The greater part of the mul- 
titude retired peaceably to their ufpal occupations: 
A few of the more obftinate fled to the north , 

Herbert, p. 410. 
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•where they joined the infurredtion that was railed c h a r. 
in tbofe parts. * xxxn 

The northern rebels, as they were more nu- *««. 
merous , were alfo , on other accounts , more 
formidable than thofe of Lincolnfhire ; becaufe the 
people were there more accuftomed to arms , and 
becaufe of their vicinity to the Scots, who might 
make advantage of thefe diforders. One AQce , 
a gentleman, had taken the command of them, 
and he poffefTed the art of governing the populace. 
Their enterprife they called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace : Some priefts marched before in the habits 
of their order , carrying crofles in their hands : 
In their banners was woven a crucifix , with the 
representation of a chalice ; and of the five wounds 
of Chrift ,# : They wore on their fleeve an emblem 
of the five wounds , with the name of Jefus 
wrought in the middle : They all took an oath , 
that they had entered into the pilgrimage of 
grace from no other jnotive , than their love to 
God, their care of the king's perfon and iffue, 
their defire of purifying the nobility, of driving 
bafe - born perfons from about the king , of * 
reftoring the church , and of fupprefling herefy. 
Allured by thefe fair pretences , about 40,000 men 
from the counties of York, Durham, Lancafter, 
and thofe northern provinces , flocked to their 
ftandard ; and their zeal , no lefc than their 
numbers , infpired the court with apprehenftons. 
The earl of Shrewlbury , moved by his regard 

f * Fox, vol ii. p. 99a. 
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c h 4 p. for the king's fervicc , raifed forces , though at 
~xxxr« firft without any commillion , in order to oppofe 
IS3<S - the rebels. The earl of Cumberland repulfed them 
from his caftle of Skipton : Sir Ralph Evers defended 
Scarborough - caftle againft them " : Courtney, 
marquis of Exeter, the kings coufm - german , 
obeyed orders from court , and levied troops. 
The earls of Huntingdon , Derby, and RutlancJ, 
imitated his example. The rebels , however , 
prevailed in taking both Hull and York: They 
had laid fiege to Pomfret caftle , into which the 
arebbifhop of York and lord Darcy had thrown 
themfelves. It was foon furrendered to them; 
and the prelate and nobleman , who fecretly 
vrifhed fuccefs to the infurredtion, feemed to yield 
to the force impofed on them , and joined the 
rebels. 

The duke of Norfolk was appointed general of 
' the king's. forces againft the northern rebels; and 
as he headed the party at court , which fupported 
the ancient religion , he v&s alfo fufpedled of 
bearing fome favor to the caufe , which he was 
fent to oppofe. His prudent conduct, however , 
feems to acquit him of this imputation. He en- 
camped near Doncafter^ together with the earl 
of Shrewlbury ; and as his army was froall , fcarcely 
exceeding Jive thoufand men, he made choice of 
a poft , where he had a river in front , the ford 
of which he purpofed to defend againft the rebels. 
They had intended to attack him in the morning j 

,r Stowe, p. 574. Baker, p*2$8. 
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but during the night, there fell fuch violent rains c hap. 
as rendered the river utterly unpaffable ; and xxxi. 
Norfolk wifely laid hold of the opportunity to *s3*. 
enter into treaty with them. In order to open 
the door for negotiation, he fent them a herald; 
whom Alice , their leader , received with great 
ceremony ; he hinftfelf fitting in a chair of ftate , 
■with the archbifhop of York on one hand , and 
lord Darcy on the other. It was agreed , that 
two gentlemen fhould be difpatched to the king 
with propofals from the rebels ; and Henry pur- 
pofely delayed giving an anfwer , and allured, 
them with hopes of entire fatisfadtion , in ex- 
pectation that neceflity would foon oblige them 
to difperfe themfelves. Being informed , that his 
artifice had , in a great meafure , fucceeded , he 
required them inftantly to lay down their arms 
-and fubmit to mercy ; promifing a pardon to all 
except fix whom he named , and four whom he 
referved to hirofelf the power of naming. But 
though the greater part of the rebels had gone 
home for want of fubfiftence , they had entered 
into the moft folemn engagements to return to 
their ftandards, in cafe the king's anfwer fhould 
not prove fatisfadory. Norfolk, therefore, foon 
found himfelf in the fame difficulty as before ; 
and he opened again a negociation with- the 
leaders of the multitude. He engaged them to 
fend three hundred perfons to Doncafter , with 
propofals for an accommodation ; and be hoped, 
by intrigue and feparate intereRs , to throw 
diflfejifion among fo great a number. Alice Jhimfelf 
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chap, had intended to be one of the deputies , and be* 
xxxi. required a hoftage for his fecurity : But the king, 
1535. when confulted , replied, that he knew no gentle- 
man or other, whom he efteemed fo little as to 
put him in pledge for fuch a villain. The 
demands of the rebels were fo exorbitant, that 
Norfolk rfejedted them ; and they prepared again 
to decide the conteft by arms. They were as 
formidable as ever both by their numbers and 
fpirit; and notwithftanding the fmiatt river, which 
lay between them and the royal army, Norfolk 
had great reafon to dread the effcdts of their fury. 
But while they were preparing to pafs the ford , 
rain fell a fecond time in fuch abundance , as made 
it impracticable for them to execute their defign ; 
and the populace, partly reduced to neceffity by 
want of provifions , partly (truck with fuperdition 
at being thus again difappointed by the lame 
accident , fuddenly difperfed themfelves. The duke 
of Norfolk , who had received powers for that 
encf, forwarded the difperfion , by the promife 

9th Dee. of a general amnefty ; and the king^ ratified this 
ad of clemency. He published , however , a 
manifefto againft the rebels , and an anfwer to 
their complaints; in which he employed a very 
lofty # Tlylc, fuited to fo haughty a monarch. He 
told them , that they Ought no more to pretend 
giving a judgment with regard to government, 
than a blind man with regard to colors: " And 
" we, " he added, " with our whole council, 
"think it right ftrange , that ye, who be but 
" brutes and inexpert folk, do take upon you 
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^ to appoint us , who be meet or not for our c h a p. 
" council. " xxxi. 

As this pacification was not likely to be of 113*. 
long continuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep 
his army together, and to march into the northern 
parts , in order to exa<5t a general fubmiffion. 
Lord Darcy , as well as Aflce , was fent for to 
court ; and the former , upon his refufal or delay 
to appear, was thrown into prifon. Every place 
was full of jealoufy and complaints. A new 
infurredion broke out, headed by Mufgrave and 
Tilby ; and the rebels befieged Carlifle with 
8000 men. Being repulfed by that city, they 
were encountered in their retreat by Norfolk, 
who put them to flight ; and having made pri- 
foners of all their officers , except Mufgrave , 
who efcaped, he inftantly put them to death by 
martial law , to the number of feventy perfons. 
An attempt , made by Sir Francis Bigot 2nd Halanx 
to furprife Hull, met with no better fuccefs ; and 
feveral other rifings were fuppreflcd by the vigi- 
lance of Norfolk. The king, enraged by.thefe 
multiplied revolts , was determined not to adhere 
to the general pardon, which he had granted; 
and from a movement of his ufual violence, he 
made the innocent fuffer foi the guilty. Norfolk, 
by command from his matter , fpread the royal 
banner , and , wherever he thought proper , 
executed martial law in the punifhmenfr of 
offenders. Befides Aflce , leader of the firft h> 
furredlion, Sir Robert Conftable, Sir John Bulmer, 
Sir Thoma* Piercy > Sir Stephen Hamilcan , 
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chap. Nicholas Tempeft, William Lumley , and many 

xxxi. others, were thrown into, prfibn; and moft of 

1537. them were condemned and executed. Lord Huffey 

was found guilty as an accomplice in the infur- 

redlion of Lincolnshire , and was executed at 

Lincoln. Lord Darcy, though he pleaded com* 

pulfion, and appealed, for his juftification , to a 

long life, fpent in the fervice of the crown , was 

beheaded on Tower -hill. Before his execution, 

he accufed Norfolk of having fecrctly encouraged 

the rebels; but Henry, either fenfible of that 

nobleman's fervices and convinced of his fidelity, 

or afraid to offend one of fuch extenfive power 

and great capacity , rejeded the information. 

Being now fatiated with puniflhing the rebels, 

he publifhed a-new a general pardon , to which he 

faithfully adhered f * ; and he ere&ed by patent a 

court of juftice at York, for deciding ]aw-fuit5' 

in the northern counties: A demand which had 

been made by the rebels. 

oaober ia. Soon after this profperous fuccefs , ad event 

Birth of happened, which crowned Henry's joy , the birth 

ward, ami of a fon, who was baptized by the name of 

death of ft. Edward. Yet was not his happinefs without 

Janf ' allay: The queen died two days after ". But a 

fon had fo long been ardently wiflied for by 

Henry , and was now become fo neceffary , in 

order to prevent difputes with regard to the fuc- 

ceflion , after the ads declaring the two princeffes 

illegitimate, that the king's affliction was drowned 

i% Herbert, p. 428. u Strype , vol. ii, p. %. 
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in his joy , and he exprefled great fatisfadion on c if a p. 
the occafion. The prince , not fix days old, xxxl 
was created prince of Wales, duke of Corn wal , 
and earl of Chefter. Sir Edward Seymour, the 
queen's brother, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, 
was raifed to the dignity of earl of Hertford. 
Sir William Fitz Williams , high admiral , was 
created earl of Southampton ; Sir William Paulet f 
Lord St. John ; Sir John Ruflel , Lord Ruffel. 

Thk fuppreffion of the rebellion and the birth 1538. 
of a fon , as they confirmed Henry's authority at 
home , increafed his confederation among foreign 
princes, and made his alliance be courted by all 
parties. He maintained , however , a neutrality 
in the wars, which were carried on , with various 
fuccefs , and without any decifive event , between 
Charles and Francis; and though inclined more 
to favor the latter, he determined not to incur, 
without neccflity, either hazard or expenceon his 
account. A truce , Concluded about this time 
between thefe potentates , and afterwards pro- 
longed for ten years , freed him from all anxiety 
on account of his ally , and re-eftablifhed the 
tranquillity of Europe: 

Henry continued defirous of cementing a union 
with the German proteftants; and for that pur- 
pofe , he fent Chriftopher Mount to a congrefs 
which they held at Brunfwick ; but that minifter 
made no great progrefs in his negociation. The* 
princes wifhed to know, what were the articles 
in their confeffion which Henry dtlliked; and they 
fent new ambaffadors to hirp , who had orders 
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chap, both to riegociate and to difpute. They endea- 
xxxi. youred to convince the king, that he was guilty 
of a miftake, in adminiftering the eucharift in 
one kind only , in allowing private maffes , and 
in requiring the celibacy of the clergy ,4 . Henry 
would by no means acknowledge any error in 
thefe particulars ; and was difpleafed that they 
(hould pretend to prefcribe rules to fo great a 
monarch and theologian. He found arguments 
and fyllogifms enow to defend his caufe ; and he 
difraifled the ambafladors without coming to any 
conclufion. Jealous alfo lead his own fubjedts 
(hould become fuch theologians as to queftion his 
tenets, he ufed great precaution in publifhing that 
tranflation of the Scripture which was finilhed this 
year. He would only allow a copy of it to be 
depofited in fome parifli churches, where i^ was 
fixed by a chain : And he took care to inform the 
people by proclamation , " That this indulgence 
" was not the effedt of his duty , but of his 
? c goodnefs and his liberality to them ; who 
" therefore fliould ufe it moderately , for the in- 
" creafe of virtue , not of ftrife : And he ordered,. 
" that no man fhould read the Bible aloud , fo 
*• as to difturb the prieft , while he fang mate, 
" nor prefume to expound doubtful places , with- 
u out advice from the learned. " In thismeafure, 
as in thi reft, he ftill halted half way between 
the catholics and the proteftants. 

Collier , vol. ii. p. 14$. from the Cott. Lib. Cleopatra,. 
E, $. fol. 175. 

There 
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There was only one patficulaf, in which chap. 
Henry was quite decifive; becaufe he was there xxxi* 
impelled by his avarice, or more properly fpeak* ^38. 
ing, his rapacity, the confequence of his pro- ^ ^"^"1. 
fufion : This meafure was the entire deftrudiion tr monaf. 
of the monafteries. The prefcnt opportunity ttriw ' 
feemed favorable for that great enterprise, while 
the fuppreffion of the late rebellion fortified and 
increased the royal authority ; and as fome of the 
abbots were fufpeded of having encouraged the 
ihfurre&ion, and of corresponding with the rebels^ 
the ting's refentment was farther incited by thae 
motive. A new vifitation \Vas appointed of all 
the monafteries in England ; and a pretence only 
being wanted for their fuppreffion , it was eafy 
for a prince, poflefied of fuch unlimited power $ 
and feconding the prefent humor of a great part 
of the nation, to find or feign one. The abbots 
and monks knew the danger, to which they were 
expofed; and having learned, by the example 
of the leffer monafteries , that nothing could 
withftand the king's will, they were moft of them 
induced, in expectation of better treatment, to 
make a voluntary refignation of their houfes. 
"Where promifes failed of effedl, menaces and even 
extreme violence were employed ; and as feveral 
of the abbots, fince the breach with Rome, had 
been named by the court, with a view to this 
evfrnt, the king's intentions were the more eafily 
effected. Some alfo , having fecretly embraced 
the dodrine of the reformation , were glad to be 
freed from their vqws; and on the whole, the 
Vol. V. T 
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chap, defign was conducted with fuch fuccefs, that, in 
xxxi. lefs than two years, the king had got pofTeffion 
n* 8 - * of all the monaftic revenues. 

In feveral places, particularly in the county of 
Oxford , great intereft was made to preferve fomc 
convents of women, who, as they lived in the 
mod irreproachable manner, juftly merited, it 
was thought, that their houfes fhould be faved 
from the general deftru&ion ,s . There appeared 
alfo great difference between the cafe of nuns and 
that of friars ; and the one inftitution might be 
laudable, while the other was expofed to much 
blame. The males of all ranks, if endowed with 
induftry, might be of fervice to the public; and 
none of them could want employment, fuited to 
his. ftation and capacity. But a woman of a 
family, who failed of a fettlement in the married 
ftate, an accident to which fuch perfons were 
more liable than women of lower ftation , had 
really no rank which flie properly filled : And a 
convent was a retreat both honorable and agree, 
able, from the inutility and often want, which 
attended her fituation. But the king^was deter- 
mined to abolifh monafteries of every denomina- 
tion ; and probably thought , that thefe ancient 
eftablifhments would be the foofter forgotten , if 
do remains of them, of any kind, were allowed 
' to fubfift in the kingdom. 

The better to reconcile the people to this great 
innovation, ftories were propagated of the de- 

,s Burnet, vol. i. p. 32 8. 
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tellable lives of the friars in many of the con- c H a p* 
vents ; and great care was taken to defame thofc xxxi. 
whom the court had determined to ruin. The J ^ 8 « 
relics alfo and other fuperfticions , which had 
fo long been the objed of the people's veneration, 
were expofed to their ridicule ; and the religious 
fpirit , now lefs bent on exterior obfervances and 
fenfible objedts, was encouraged in this new di- 
rection. It is needlefs to be prolix in an enumera- 
tion of particulars : Proteftant hiftorians mention^? 
on this occafion with great triumph the facred j 
repofitories of, convents; the parings of St. Ed-; 
mond's toes; fome of the coals that roafted St. 1 
Laurence ; the girdle of the Virgin Ihown in 
eleven feveral places; two or three heads of St. 
Urfula ; the felt of St. Thomas of Lancafler , an ; ^y» _~ 
infallible cure for the head-ach; part of St. Tho* > * 
mas of Canterbury's fhirt f much reverenced by 
big-bellied women ; fome relics , an excellent 
preventive againft rain ; others , a remedy to j 
weeds in corn. But fuch fooleries, as they are 
to be found in all ages and nations, and even 
took place during the moft refined periods of 
antiquity, form no particular or violent reproach 
to the catholic religipn. 

There were alfo difcovered , or faid to be 
difcovered , in the monafteries fome impoftures of 
a more artificial nature. At Hales, in the county 
of Gloucefter , there had been Ihown , during 
feveral ages, the blood of Chrift brought from 
Jerufalcm ; and it is eafy to imagine the venera- 
tion with which fuch a relic was regarded. 

T % 
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XXXL 
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A miraculous circumftance alfo attended this mi* 
raculous relic; the facred blood was not vifible 
to any one in mortal fin, even when fet before 
him ; and till he had performed good works fuf- 
ficient for his abfolution , it would not deign to 
difcovcr itfelf to him. At the diffolution of the 
monaftery, the whole contrivance was detected. 
Two of the monks, who were let into the fecret, 
had taken the blood of a duck , which they 
renewed every week : They put it in a phial f 
one fide of which confifted of thin and tranfparent 
chryftal , the other of thick and opaque. When 
any rich pilgrim arrived, they were fure to fhow 
him the dark fide of the phial, till maffes and 
offerings had expiated his offences ; and theu 
finding his money, or patience, or faith , nearly 

/ exhaufted, they made him happy by turning the 

(^ phial f \ 

A miraculous crucifix had been kept at 
Boxley in Kent, and bore the appellation 6f the 
Rood of Grac*. The lips , and eyes , and head of 
the image moved on tl>e approach of its votaries, 
Hilfey, bifhop of Rochefter, broke the crucifix 
at St. Paul's crofs , and fhowed to the whole 
people the fprings and wheels by which it had 
been fecretly moved. A great wooden idol re- 
vered in Wales, called Darvel Gatherin, was alfo 
brought to London , and cut in pieces : And by 
a cruel refinement in vengeance, it was employed 
as fuel to burn friar Foreft %7 , who was punifhed 

" Herbert, p. 451, 432. Stowe, p. 57c. 
,7 Goodwin's Annals. Stowe, p. $7$. Herbert. Baker, 
p. 2 86". 
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for denying the fupremacy , and for fome pre- c h a r. 
tended herefies. A finger of St Andrew's , covered xxxk 
-with a thin plate of filver, had been pawned by I538 ' ,, 
a convent for a debt of forty pounds ; but as 
the kings commiflioners refufed to pay the debt, 
people made themfelves merry with the poor 
creditor , on account of his pledge. 

But of all the inftruments of ancient fu perdi- 
tion, no one was fo zealoufly deftroyed as the 
fhrine of Thomas a Becket, commonly called St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. This faint owed his 
canonization to the zealous defence h which he 
had made for clerical privileges ; and on that 
account alfo, the monks had extremely encouraged 
the devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb, 
and numberlefs were the miracles, which, they 
pretended , his relics wrought in favor of his 
devout votaries. They raifed his body once a 
year; and the day on which this ceremony was 
performed , which was called the day of his 
tranflation, was a general holiday: Every fiftieth 
year there was celebrated a jubilee to his honor, 
which lafled fifteen days : Plenary indulgences 
were then granted to all that vifited his tomb ; 
and a hundred thoufand pilgrims have been re- 
giftered at a time in Canterbury. The devotion 
towards him had quite effaced in that place the 
adoration, of the Deity; najr, even that of the 
Virgin. At God's altar, for inftance, there were 
offered in one year three pounds two fhillings 
and fix peace ; at the Virgin's , fixty-three pounds 
five fhillings and fix pence; at St. Thomas's, 

T 3 
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chap, eight hundred and thirty -two pounds twelve 
xxxx. fhiilings and three pence. But next year , the 
isitf. difproportion was ftill greater: There was not a 
penny offered at God's altar; the Virgin's gained 
only four pounds one fhilling and eight pence ; 
but St. Thomas had got for his fhare nine hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds fix Ihillings and three 
pence $ \ Lewis VII. of France had made a pil- 
grimage to this miraculous tomb, and had bellow- 
ed on the flirine a jewel , efteemed the richeft in 
Chriftendom. It is evident, how obnoxious to 
Henry a faint of this character muft appear, and 
how contrary to all his projects for degrading 
, the authority of the court of Rome. He not only 
pillaged the rich fhrine, dedicated to St. Thomas: 
He made the faint himfelf be cited to appear in 
court, and be tried and condemned as a traitor: 
S He ordered his name to be ftruck out of the 
i calendar; the office for his feftival to be expunged 
/ from all breviaries; his bones to be burned, and 
\the afhes to be thrown in the air. 

On the whole, the king, at different times , 
fuppreffed fix hundred and forty-five monafteries: 
Of which twenty-eight had abbots, that enjoyed 
a feat in parliament. Ninety colleges were de- 
molished in feveral counties ; two thoufand three 
hundred and feventy-four chantries and free 
chapels: A hundred and ten hofpitals. The whole 
revenue of thefe eftablifhments amounted to one 
hundred and fixty-one thoufand one . hundred 
pounds 5> . It is worthy of obfervation , that all 

Burnet, voL i. p. a 4 4. ,f Lord Herbert. Camden, 
Speed. 
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the lands and poffeffions and revenue of England chap. 
bad, a little before this period, been rated at xxxi. 
four millions a year ; fo that the revenues of the ** 38 « 
monks , even comprehending the leffer monafte- 
j*ies, did not exceed the twentieth part of the 
national income: A fum vaftly inferior to what 
is commonly apprehended. The lands belonging 
to the convents , were ufually let at very low 
rent; and the farmers, who regarded themfelves 
as a fpecies of proprietors , took always care to 
renew their leafes before they expired # \ 

Great murmurs were every where excited 
on account of thefe violences ; and men much 
queftioned , whether priors and monks , who 
were only truftees or tenants for life, could, by 
any deed, however voluntary, transfer to the 
king the entire property of their eftates. In order 
to reconcile the people to fuch mighty innova- 
tions, they were told, that the king would never 
thenceforth have occafion to levy taxes , but 
would be able from the abbey lands alone, ta 
bear, during war as well as peace, the whole 
charges of government # \ While fuch topics 
were employed to appeafe the populace , Henry 
took an effe&ual method of interefting the nobi- 
lity and gentry in the fuccefs of his meafures '* : 
He either made a gift of the revenues of convents 
to his favorites and courtiers, or fold them at 



See note [I] at the end of the volume. 
Coke's 4 th Inft. fol. 44, 
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Dugdale's Warwickfhire , p. goo, 
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C0ap. low prices , or exchanged them for other lands 

xxxi. on very difadvantageous terms. He was fo pro- 

if 38. £ u fe in thefe liberalities, that he is faid to have 

\\ v\y V S< f & ven a woman the whole revenue of a convent, 

^ "ir $ J as a reward for making a pudding, which bap- 

< *■ / pened to gratify his palate ". He alfo fettled 

penfions on the abbots and priors, proportioned 

to their former revenues or to their merits; and 

gave each monk a yearly penfion of eight marks: 

He eredled fix new bifhoprics , Weftminfter , 

Oxford, Peterborough, Briftol , Chefter, and 

Gloucefter ; of which five fubfill at this day : 

And by all thefe means of expence and diflipa- 

tion, the profit, which the king reaped by the 

feizure of church lands, fell much fhort of vulgar 

, opinion. As the ruin of convents had been 

forefeen fome years before it happened , the 

monks had taken care to fecrete moft of their 

flock , furniture , and plate ; fo that the fpoils of 

the great monafteries bore not, in thefe refpe&s, 

any proportion to thofe of the leffer. 

Beside the lands, poffeffed by the* monafteries, 
the regular clergy enjoyed a confiderable part of 
the benefices of England , and of the tithes , 
annexed to them; and thefe were alfo at. this 
time transferred to the crown, and by that means 
patted into the hands of laymen; An abufe which 
many zealous churchmen regard as the moft 
criminal facrilege. The monks were formerly 
much at tfyejr eafe in JEngland 5 and enjoyed 

fl Fuller. 
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revenues , "which exceeded the regular and dated chap* 
expence of the houfe. We read of the abbey of xxxi. 
Chertfey in Surrey , which poffefled 744 pounds 1S38# 
a year, though it contained only fourteen monks: 
That of Furnefe, in die county of Lincoln, was 
valued at 960 pounds a year, and contained but 
thirty # \ In order to diffipate their revenues, 
and fupport popularity, the monks lived in a 
hofpitable manner; and befides the poor, main- 
tained from their offals, there were many decayed 
gentlemen, who pafled their lives in travelling 
from convent to convent , and were entirely fub- 
fifted at the tables of the friars. By this hofpi- 
tality, as much as by their own inadivity, did 
the convents prove nurferies of idlenefs ; but 
the king , not to give offence by too fudden an 
innovation , bound the new proprietors of abbey 
lands, to fupport the ancient hofpitality. But 
this engagement was fulfilled in very few places, 
and for a very fhort time. 

It is eafy to imagine the indignation , "with 
which the intelligence of all thefe ads of violence 
■was received at Rome; and how much the ecclefi- 
afticS of that court, who had fo long kept the 
world in fubjedion by high founding epithets, 
and by holy execrations, would now vent their 
rhetoric againft the charader and condud of 
Henry. The pope was at laft incited to publiih 
the bull, which had been paffed againft tfiat mo- 
narch ; and in a public manner he .delivered over 

* 4 Burnet , vol. L p. 237. 
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• hap. his foul to the devil, and his dominions to the 
xxxi. firft invader. Libels were difperfed, in which he 
iS38. was a-new compared to the mod furious perfe- 
cutors in antiquity; and the preference was now 
given to their fide : He had declared war with 
the dead, whom the pagans themfelves refpe&ed; 
was at open hoftility with heaven ; and had 
engaged in profeffed enmity with the whole hoft 
of faints and angels. Above all , he was often 
reproached with his refemblance to the emperor 
Julian, whom, it was faid , he imitated in his 
apoftacy and learning, though he fell (hort of 
him in morals. Henry could diftinguifh in forae 
^ of thefe libels theftyle and animofny of his kint 
man, Pole; and he was thence incited to vent 
his rage, by every poflible expedient, on that 
famous cardinal. 

Cardinal Reginald de LA Pole , or Reginald Pole, 

was defcended from the royal family , being 
fourth fon of the countefs of Salisbury, daughter 
of the duke of Clarence. He gave in early 
youth indications of that fine genius, and gene* 
rous difpohtion, by which, during his whole life, 
he was fo much diftinguifhed; and Henry, having 
conceived great friendfhip for him , intended to 
raifehim to the higheft ecclefiaftical dignities ; and, 
as a pledge of future favors, he conferred on him 
the deanry of Exeter ", the better to fupport him 
in his education. Pole was carrying on his ftudies 
in the univerfity of Paris , at the time when the 



Vole. 
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Icing foliated the fuffrages of that learned body c h a b. 
in favor of his divorce ; but though applied to R xxxi. 
by the Englilh agent, he declined taking any l5i8, 
part in the affair. Henry bore this negledt with 
more temper than was natural to him ; and he 
appeared unwilling, on that account, to renounce 
all friendfhip with a ( perfon , whofe virtues and 
talents, he hoped, would prove ufeful, as well 
as ornamental, to his court and kingdom. He 
allowed him ftill to poffefs his deanry, and gave 
him permiffion to finifh his ftudies at Padua : He 
even paid him fome court, in order to bring him 
into his meafures ; and wrote to him , while in 
that univerfity, defiring him to give his opinion 
freely , with regard to the late meafures taken in 
England, for abolifhing the papal authority. Pole 
had now contracted an intimate friendship with 
all perfons eminent for dignity or merit irr Italy, 
Sadolet, Bembo, and other revivers of true tafte 
and learning; and he was moved by thefe con- 
nexions, as well as by religious zeal, to forget, 
in fome refpedt, the duty which he owed to 
Henry, his benefador, and his fovereign. He 
replied, by writing a trcatife of the unity of the 
church, in which he inveighed againft the ^king's 
fupremacy ., his divorce, his fecond marriage^ ; 

and he even exhorted the emperor to revenge 
, on him the injury done to the Imperial family, 
and to the catholic caufe. Henry, though provok- 
ed beyond meafure at this outrage , diflembled 
his refentment; and he fent a meffage to Pole, 
defiring him to return to England , in order to 
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c h a f. explain certain paffages in his book, which he 

xxxi. found fomewhat obfcure and difficult. Pole was 

x$38# on his guard againft this infidious invitation; 

and was determined to remain in Italy, where he 

was univerfally beloved. 

The pope and emperor thought themfelves 
obliged to provide for a man of Pole's eminence 
and dignity, who, in fupport of their caufe, had 
facrificed all his pretenfions to fortune in his 
own country. He was created a cardinal ; and 
though he took not higher orders than thofe of 
$ deacon*, he was fent legate into Flanders about 
the year 1536 ". Henry was fenfible, that Pole's 
chief intention in chufing that employment, was 
to foment the mutinous difpofitiori of the EngliQa 
catholics ; and he therefore remanftrated in fo 
vigorous a manner with the queen of Hungary % 
regent of the Low Countries, that fhe difmiffed 
the legate, without allowing him to exercife his 
fun&ions. The enmity, which he bore to Pole* 
was now as open, as it was violent; and the 
cardinal, on his part, kept no farther meafures 
in his intrigues againft Henry. He is even fufped- 
ed of having afpired to the crown , by means of 
a marriage with the lady IVIary; and the .king 
was dvery day more alarmed by informations , 
which he received, of the correfpondence main- 
tained in England by that fugitive. Courtney , 
marquis of Exeter, had entered into a confpiracy 
with him ; Sir Edward Neyil # brother to the lord 

Herlert 
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Abergavenny , Sir Nicholas Career , mafter of c h a f. 
iiorfe, and knight of the garter; Henry de la xxxi. 
Pole, lord Montacutc, and Sir Geoffrey de la »««• 
Pole , brothers to the cardinal. Thefe perfons 
were indidted, and tried, and convidted, before 
lord Audley , who prefided in the trial , as high 
fteward ; they were all executed , except Sir 
Geoffrey de la Pole , ^vho was pardoned ; and 
he owed this grace to his having firft carried 
to the king fecret intelligence of the confpiracy. 
We Iftiow little concerning the juftice or iniquity 
of the fentence pronounced againft thefe men : 
We only know, that the condemnation of a 
man, who Was, at that time, profecuted by the 
court, forms no prefumption of his guilt ; though, 
as no hiftorian of credit mentions, in the prefent 
cafe, any complaint occafioned by thefe trials, 
we may prefume, that fufficient evidence was 
produced againft the marquis of Exeter, and his 
afibciates §? . 

Herbert in Kennet, p* 216. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 

Deputation with Lambert — A Parliament — harm 
of the Jlx articles — Proclamations made equal to 
laws — Settlement of the fucceffon — King's pro* 
jefis of marriage — He Inarries Anne of Cleves — 
Be dislikes her — A Parliament — Fall of Crom- 
•nW — His execution — King's divorce from Anne 
of Cleves — His marriage t^itb Catherine Howard — 
State of affairs in Scotland — Difcovery of the 
Qiteen's dijfolute life — A Parliament — Ecclejiaf- 
tical affairs. 

X HE rough hand of Henry feemed well adapt- 
ed for rending afunder thofe bands, by which 
the ancient fuperftition had fattened itfelf on the 
kingdom; and though, after renouncing the 
pope's fupremacy and fupprefling monasteries , 
moft of the political ends of reformation were 
already attained, few people expedted that he 
would flop at thofe innovations. The fpirit of 
oppofition, it was thought, would carry him to 
the utmoft extremities againfl the church of Rome; 
and lead him to declare war againfl: the whole 
dodlrine and worfhip, as well as difcipline, of 
that mighty hierarchy. He had formerly appeal- 
ed from the pope to a general council ; but now, 
when a general council was fummoned to meet 
at Mantua, he previoufly renounced all fubmiffion 
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to it, as fumraoned by the pope, and lying en* c H a P. 
tirely under fubje&ion to that fpiritual ufurper. xxxii. 
He engaged his clergy to make a declaration to 
the like purpofe; and he had prefcribed to them 
many other deviations from ancient tenets and 
pradices. Cranmer took advantage of every 
opportunity to carry him on in this courfe; and 
while queen Jane lived, who favored the reform- 
ers, he had, by means of her infinuation and 
addrefs , been fuccefsful in his endeavours. After 
her death, Gardiner, who was returned from his 
embaffy to France, kept the king more in fuf- 
penfe ; and by feigning an unlimited fubmifliori 
to his will , was frequently able to guide him 
to his own purpofes. Fox, bifhop of Hereford, 
had fupported Cranmer in his fchemes for a more 
thorough reformation; but his death had made 
way for the promotion of Bonner, who, though 
he had hitherto feemed a furious enemy to the 
court of Rome, was determined to facrifice every 
thing to prefent intereft, and had joined the 
confederacy of Gardiner , and the partifans of the 
old religion. Gardiner himfetf, it is believed, 
had fecretly entered into meafures with the pope, 
and even with the emperor; and in concert with 
thefe powers , he endeavoured to preferve , as 
much as poffible, the ancient faith and worfhip. 
HtNRY was fo much governed by paffion , 
that nothing could have retarded his animofity 
and oppofyion againft Rome, but fome other 
paffion , which flopped his career, and raifed him 
new obje&s of aoimofity. Though he had gra- 
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chap, dually, fince the commencement of his fcruple* 
xxxn. with regard to his firft marriage, been changing 
KU. the tenets of that theological fyftem , in which he 
had been educated , he was no lefs pofitive and 
dogmatical in the few articles which remained to 
him , than if the whole fabric had continued 
entire and unthaken. And though he flood alone 
in his opinion, the flattery of courtiers had fo 
inflamed his tyrannical arrogance, that he thought 
himfelf entitled to regulate, by his own particular 
ftandard , the religions faith of the whole nation. 
The point, on which he chiefly refted his ortho- 
doxy, happened to be the real prefence; that 
very do&rine, in which, among the numberlefe 
victories of fuperftition over common fenfe , her 
triumph is the moil fignal and egregious. AH 
departure from this principle he held to be heretic- 
al and deteftable; and nothing, he thought* 
would be more honorable for him, than while 
he broke off all connexions with the Roman pon- 
tiff, to maintain, in this effential article, the 
purity of the catholic faith. 
fiiftutation There was one Lambert * , a fchool-mafter in 
tvith Lam. London , who had been queftioned and confined 
fccrt for unfound opinions by archbifliop Warham ; 

but, upon the death of that prelate, and the 
change of counfels at court, he had been re- 
leafed. Not terrified with the danger which lie 
had incurred , he ftill continued to promulgate 
his tenets; and having heard Dr. Taylor, after- 
Fox, vol. ii. p. 396. 

wards 
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wards bifhop of Lincoln , defend in a fermon the chap. 
corporal prefence, he could not forbear expreffing xxxii. 
to Taylor his diflent from that dodtrine ; and he I ^ 8 - 
drew up his obje&ions under ten feveral heads. 
Taylor communicated the paper to Dr. Barnes , 
who happened to be a Lutheran , and who main- 
tained that though the fubftance of bread and 
wine remained in the facrament, yet the real body 
and blood of Chrift were there alfo, and were, 
in a certain myfterious manner, incorporated with 
the material elements. By the prefent laws and 
pradice Barnes was no lefs expofed to the ftake 
than Lambert; yet fuch was the perfecuting rage 
which prevailed, that he determined to bring 
this man to condign punifhment; becaufe, in their 
common departure from the ancient faith, he 
had dared to go one ftep farther than himfelf. 
He engaged Taylor to accufe Lambert before 
Cranmet and Latimer, who, whatever their 
private opinion might be on thefe points, were 
obliged to conform themfelves to the ftandard of 
orthodoxy, eftablifhed by Henry. When Lam- 
bert was cited before thefe prelates, they endea- 
voured to bend him to a recantation ; and they 
were furprifed, when, inftead of complying, 
he ventured to appeal to the king. 

The king, not difpleafed with an opportunity, 
where he could at once exert his fupremacy , 
and difplay his learning, accepted the appeal; 
and refolved to mix, in a very unfair manner, 
the magiftrate with the difputant. Public notice • 
Was given, that he intended to tnter the lifts 
Vol- V. V 
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chap* with the fchoolmafter : Scaffolds were ereded in 
xxxn. Weftii)infter-hall , for the accommodation of the 
1538. audience: Henry appeared on his throne, ac- 
companied with all the enfigns of majefty : The 
prelates were pUced on his right hand: Tho 
temporal peers on his left. The judges and moft 
eminent lawyer^ had a place affigned them behind 
the bifhops : The courtiers of greateft diftindion 
behind the peers : And in the midft of this fplen- 
did affembly was produced the unhappy Lambert, 
who was required to defend his opinions againft 
bis royal antagonift \ 

The bifhop of Chichefter opened the confer- 
ence, by faying, that Lambert, being charged 
with heretical pravity, had appealed from his 
bifhop to the Jting ; as if he expeded more favor 
from this application, and as if the king could 
ever be induced to proted a heretic : That though 
his majefty had thrown off the ufurpations of the 
fee of Rome; had difincorporated fome idle 
monks, who lived like drones in a bee-hive; had 
abolifhed the idolatrous worfhip of images; had 
published the bible in Englifli , for the inftrudion 
of all his fubjeds, and had made fome lelTer alter- 
ations, which every one muft approve of; yet 
was he determined to maintain the purity of the 
catholic faith, and to punifh with the utmoft 
feverity all departure from it: And that he had 
taken the prefent opportunity, before fo learned 
and grave an audienqe, of convincing Lambert 

a Fox , vol. ii. p. 43$. 
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of Ms errors; but if he ftill continued obftinate chap. 
in them, he muft expedl the moft condign XXXIL 
punifhment \ 

After this preamble, which was not very 
encouraging, the king aflced Lambert, with a 
ftern countenance, what his opinion was of 
Chrift's corporal prefence in the facrament of the 
altar; and when Lambert began his reply with 
fome compliment to his majefty , he reje&ed the 
praife with difdain and indignation. He afterwards 
prefled Lambert with arguments , drawn from 
Scripture and the fchoolmen: The audience ap- 
plauded the force of bis reafoniug, and the ex- 
tent of his erudition : Cranmer feconded his proofs 
by fome new topics: Gardiner entered the lifts as 
a fupport to Cranmer: Tonftal took up the ar- 
gument after Gardiner: Stokefley brought frefh 
aid to Tonftal: Six bifhops more appeared fuc- 
ccflively in the field after Stokefley. And the 
difputation, if it deferve the name, was prolong- 
ed for five hours; till Lambert, fatigued, con- 
founded, brow-beaten, and abafhed, was at laft 
reduced to filence. The king, then returning 
to the charge, aflced him whether he were con- 
vinced? and he propofed, as a concluding ar- 
gument , this interefting queftion , Whether he 
were refolved to live or to die? Lambert, who 
poffefled that courage which confifts in obftinacy, 
replied, that he xaft himfelf wholly on his ma- 
jefty 's clemency: The king told him, that he 

* Goodwins Annals, 
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chap, would be no prote&or of heretics ; and there* 
xxxii. fore, if that were his final anfwer, he muft ex- 
J538. pedk to be committed to the flames. Cromwel, 
a$ vicegerent, pronounced the fentence againft 
him \ 
^ Lambert, whofe vanity had probably incited 
him the juore to perfevere on account of the 
greatnefs of this public appearance , was not 
daunted by the terrors of the punilhment, to 
which he was condemned. His executioners took 
care to make the fufferings of a man who had 
personally oppofed the king, as cruel as poflible: 
He was burned at a flow fire ; his legs and thighs 
were confumed to the flumps; and when there 
appeared no end of his torments , fome of the 
guards, more merciful than the reft, lifted him 

v on their halberts, and threw him into the flames, 

where he was confumed. \yhile they were em- 
ployed in this friendly office, he cried aloud 
feveral times, None but Chrijl, none but Chrift; 
and thefe words were in his mouth when he 
expired f . 

Some few days before this execution , four 
Dutch anabaptifts , three men and a woman, had 
faggots tied to their backs at Paul's Crofs, and 
were burned in that manner. And a man and a 
woman of the fame fedt and country were burned 
in Smithfield \ 

4 See note [K] at the end of the volume. 
9 Fox's Ads and Monuments , p. 4C7. Burnet. 
Stowe, p. 556. 
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It was the unhappy fate of theEnglifh, during chap. 
this age, that, when they labored under any xxxii. 
grievance, they had not the fatisfadion of ex- l M> 
peding redrefs from parliament: On the contrary, 
they had reafon t<D dread each meeting of that 
affembly , and were then fure of having tyranny 
converted into law, and aggravated, perhaps, 
with fome circumftance , which the arbitrary 
prince and his minifters had not hitherto devifed, 
or did not think proper, of themfelves, to carry 
into execution. This abjedt fervility never ap- a parii* 
peared more confpicuoufly than in a new par- ™ e " 1 * 
liament, which the king now aflembled, and" 
which, if he had been fo pleafed , 'might have 
been the lad that ever fat in England. But he 
found them too ufeful inftruments of dominion-, 
ever to entertain thoughts of giving them a total 
cxclufion. 

The chancellor opened the parliament by in- 
forming the houfe of lords , that it was his 
majefty's earned defire to extirpate from his king- 
dom all diverfity of opinion in matters of religion; 
and as this undertaking was , he owned , import- 
ant and arduous , be defired them to chufe a 
committee from among themfelves, who might 
draw up certain articles of faith , and communi- 
cate them afterwards to the parliament. The lords 
named the vicar-general , Cromwel, now created 
a peer, the archbifliops of Canterbury and York, 
the bifhops of Durham, Carlifle, Worcefter, Bath 
and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. The houfe might 
have feen what a hopeful taflc they had under- 

V 3 
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chap, taken : This fmall committee itfelf was agitated 
xxxiL with fuch diverfity of opinion, that it could come 
is39. t0 no conclufion. The duke of Norfolk then 
moved in the houfe, that, fince there were no 
hopes of having a report from the committee, 
the articles of faith , intended to be eftabliflied , 
fhould be reduced to fix ; and a new committee 
be appointed to draw an a<£t with regard to them. 
As this peer was underftood to fpeak the fenfe 
of the king, his motion was immediately complied 
WJth ; and, after a fliort prorogation, the bill of 
the/* articles^ or the bloody bill, as the proteft- 
ants juftly termed it, was introduced, and having 
patted the two houfes, received the royal aflent. 
Law of the/ In this law, the do&rine of the real prefence 
i^V/^ s l was eftabliflied, the communion in one kind, the 
"w^Kfe Iperpetual obligation of vows of chaftity, the 
futility of private mafles, the celibacy of the clergy, 
(and the neceflity of auricular confeffion. The 
denial of the firft article , with regard to the real 
prefence, fubjedled the perfon to death by fire, 
and to the fame forfeiture as in cafes of treafon ; 
and admitted not the privilege of abjuring: An 
unheard-of fe verity, and unknown to the inqui- 
fition itfelf. The denial of any of the other five 
articles , even though recanted , was punifliable 
by the forfeiture of goods and chattels, and im- 
prisonment during the king's pleafure : An obfti- 
nate adherence to error , or a relapfe , was ad- 
judged to be felony, and punifliable with death. 
The marriage of priefts was fubjeded to the fame 
punifhment. Their commerce with women was, 
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en the fir ft offence, forfeiture and irnprrforiment; chap. 
on the fecond , death. The abftaining from con- xxj^h. 
feffion, and from receiving the eucharift at the M3 * 
accuftomed times , fubjeded the perfon to fine*, 
and to imprifonment during the king's pleafure; 
and if the criminal perfevered after convidion, 
he was punifhable by death and forfeiture, as ia 
cafes of felony 7 . Commiffioners were to be 
appointed by the king, for inquiring into thefe 
herefies and irregular pra&ices ; and the criminals 
were to be tried by a jury. 

The king, in framing this law, laid his op- 
preflive hand on both parties ; and even the 
catholics had reafon to complain, that the friars 
and nuns, though difmiffed their convent, (hould 
be capricioufly reftrained to the pra&ice of ce* 
libacy * : But as the proteftants were chiefly ex- 
pofefd to the feverity of the ftatute, the mifery 
of adverfaries , according to the ufual maxims of 
party, was regarded by the adherents to the 
ancient religion , as their own profperity and- 
triumph. Cranmcr had the courage to oppofe 
this bill in the houfe; and though the king defired 
him to abfent himfelf, he could not be prevailed 
on to give this proof of compliance *. Henry 
was accuftorhed to Cranmer's freedom and fince* 
rity; and being convinced of the general re&itude 
of his intentions, gave him an unufual- indulgence- 

7 %i Henry VIII. c. 14. Herbert in Kennet , p. 219. , 
See note [L3 at the end of the volume. 
Burnet, vol. i. p. 349. 270. Fox , vol. ii. p. 10 J7* 
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c n a p. in this particular, and never allowed even a 
xxxii. whifper againft him. That prelate, however, 
1*39. was now obliged, in obedience to the ftatute, 
to difmifs his wife, the niece of Ofiander, a 
famous divine of Nuremburg IO ; and Henry f 
fatisfied with this proof of fubmiflion , fbowed 
him his former countenance and favor. Latimer 
and Shaxton threw up their bifhoprics on account 
of the law, and were committed to prifon. 
Prociama. The parliament, having thus refigned all their 
tionsmade re ]jgj us liberties, proceeded to an entire fur- 
laws. render of their civil; and without fcruple or 

deliberation they made by one adl a total fub- 
verfion of the Englifh conftitution. They gave 
to the king's proclamation the fame force as to 
a ftatute ena&ed by parliament; and to render 
the matter worfe, if poflible, they framed this 
law , as if it were only declaratory , and were 
intended to explain the natural extent of royal 
authority. The preamble contains, that the king 
had formerly fet forth feveral proclamations which 
froward perfons had wilfully contemned, not con- 
fidering what a king by his royal power may 
do; that this licence might encourage offenders 
not only to difobey the laws of Almighty God, 
but alfo to difhonor the king's moft royal majefty, 
who may full ill bear it ,• that fudden emergencies 
often occur, which require fpeedy remedies, and 
cannot await the (low affembling and deliberations 
of parliament; and that, though the king was 

Herbert in Kennet, p. 219. 
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empowered, by his authority, derived from God, chap. 
to confult the public good on thefe occafions , xxxit. 
yet the oppofition of refradory fubjeds might 1539. 
pufh him to extremity and violence: For thefe 
reafons, the parliament, that they might remove 
all occafion of doubt, afcertained by a ftatute 
this prerogative of the crown, and enabled his 
roajefty, with the advice of his council, to fet 
forth proclamations, enjoining obedience under 
whatever pains and penalties he fhould think pro- 
per: And thefe proclamations were to have the 
force of perpetual laws ". 

What proves either a (lupid or a wilful blind- 
nefs in the parliament is , that they pretended , 
even after this ftatute , to maintain fome limita- 
tions in the government; and they enaded, that 
no proclamation fhould deprive any peifon of 
his lawful poffeflions , liberties , inheritances , 
privileges, franchifes; nor yet infringe any com- 
mon law or laudable cuftom of the realm. They 
did not confider, that no penalty could be in- 
flided on the difobeying of proclamations, with- 
out invading fome liberty or property of the 
fubjed; and that the power of enading new 
laws , joined to the difpenfing power , then exer- 
cifed by the crown , amounted to a full legiflative 
authority. It is true , the kings of England had 
always been accuftomed, from their own autho- 
rity, to iflue proclamations, and to exad obe- 
dience to them ; and this prerogative was , no 
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chap, doubt, a ftrong fymptom of abfolute government: 
xxxu. But dill there was a difference between a power, 
JS3?. which was exercifed on a particular emergency, 
and which muft be juftified by the prefent ex- 
pedience or neceflity; and an authority conferred 
by a pofitivc ftatute, which could no longer 
admit of controul or limitation. 

Could any adt be more oppofite to the fpirit 
ef liberty than this law , it would have been 
another of the fame parliament. They patted an 
acl of attainder, not only againft the marquis of 
Exeter, the lords Montacute , Darcy, Hufley, 
and others , who had been legally tried and con- 
demned; but alfo againft fome perfotis, of the 
higneft quality, who had never been accufed, 
or examined, or convi&ed. The violent hatred, 
•which Henry bore to cardinal Pole, had extended 
itfelf to all his friends and relations ; and his 
mother in particular, the countefs of Salifbury , 
had , on that account , become extremely obnox- 
. ious to him. She was alfo accufed of having 
employed her authority with her tenants , to 
hinder them from reading the new tranflation of 
the Bible ; of having procured bulls from Rome, 
which, it is faid, had been feen at Coudray, 
her country feat; and of having kept a corref- 
pondence with her fon, the cardinal: But Henry 
found, either that thefe offences could not be 
proved , or that they would not by law be fub- 
jedled to fuch fevere punifhments as he defired 
to inflidl upon her. He refolved, therefore, to 
proceed in a more fummary and more tyrannical 
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manner; and for that purpofe, he fent Cromwel, chap. 
who was but too obfequious to his will, to afk xxxiu 
the judges, whether the parliament could attaint H3* 
a perfon , who was forth-coming, without giving 
him any trial , or citing him to appear before 
them " ? The judges replied, that it was- a dan- 
gerous queftion , and that the high court of 
parliament ought to give the example to inferior 
courts, of proceeding according, to juftice: No 
inferior court could adl in that arbitrary manner, 
and they thought that the parliament never would. 
Being preffed to give a more explicit anfwer, 
they replied, that, if a perfbn were attainted in 
that manner , the attainder could never afterwards 
be brought in queftion , but muft remain good 
in law. Henry learned by this decifion, thatfuch 
a method of proceeding, though directly contrary 
to all the principles of equity, was yet practicable; 
and this being all he was anxious to know, he 
rcfolved to employ it againft the countefs of 
Salifbury. Cromwel (howed to the houfe of 
peers a banner, on which were e/nbroidered the 
five wounds of Chrift, the fymbol, chofen by 
the northern rebels; and this banner, he affirmed, 
was found in the countefs's houfe *\ No other 
proof feems to have been produced , in order to 
afcertain her guilt: The parliament, without 
farther inquiry , parted a bill of attainder againft 
her ; and they involved in the fame bill , without 

Coke's 4th Inft. p. J7, 38- ' " Rymcr, vol. xiv. 
p. 652. 
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chap, any better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude 
xxxn. marchionefs of Exeter, Sir Adrian Fortefcue , and 
*«* Sir Thomas Dingley. Tbefe two gentlemen were 
executed: The marchionefs was pardoned, and 
furvived the king ; the countefs received a reprieve. 
The only beneficial ad, pafled this feffion , 
was that by which the parliament confirmed the 
furrender of the monafteries ; yet even this ad 
contains much falfehood , much tyranny , and 
were it not that all private rights muft fubmit to 
public intereft,. much injuftice and iniquity. The 
fcheme of engaging the abbots to furrender their 
monafteries had been conduded, as may eafily 
be imagined , with many invidious circumftances : 
Arts of all kinds had been employed ; every 
motive, that could work on the frailty of human 
nature , had been fet before them ; and it was 
with great difficulty that thefe dignified conven- 
, tuals were brought to make a conceffion, which 
moft of them regarded as deftrudive of their 
interefts , as well as facrilegious and criminal in 
itfelf ,+ . Three abbots had ftown more conftaucy 
than the reft, the abbots of Colchefter, Reading, 
and Glaftenbury; and in order to punifh them 
for their oppofition, and make them an example 
to others, means had been found to convid them 
of treafon; they had perifhed by the hands of 
the executioner, and the revenue of the convents 
had been forfeited If . Befides, though none of 

Collier, vol. ii." p. if g. & fcq. 
" |iHen.Vlli. c. 10. 
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thefe violences had taken place, the king knew, chat. 

that a furrender made by men, who were only xxxu. 

tenants for life, would not bear examination; and x 53* 

he was therefore refolved to make all fure by 

his ufual expedient , an adt of parliament. In 

the preamble to this adt , the parliament aflerts , 

that all the furrenders, made by the abbots, °had 

been , u without conflraint , of their own accord, 

a and according to due courfe of common law." 

And in confequence , the two houfes confirm the 

furrenders, and fecure the property of the abbey 

lands to £he king and his fucceflbrs for ever ", 

It is remarkable , that all the mitred abbots ftill 

fat in the houfe of peers ; and that none of them 

made any protefts againft this injurious ftatute. 

In this feffion, the rank of all the great officers 
of Rate was fixed: Cromwel, as vicegerent, had 
the precedency afligned him above all of them. 
It was thought fingular, that a blackfmith's fon, 
for he ,was no other , fhould have place next the 
royal family; and that a man , poffefled of no 
manner of literature, fhould be fet at the head of 
the church. 

As foon as the adt of the fix articles had pafled, 
the catholics were extremely vigilant in informing 
againft offenders; and no lefs than five hundred 
perfons were in a little time thrown into prifon. 
But Cromwel , who had not had intereft to 
prevent that adt, was able, for the prefent, to 
elude its execution. Seconded by the duke of 

19 j i Hen. VIII. c.i j. 
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chap. Suffolk, and chancellor Audley, as well as by 
xxxii. Cranmer, he reraonflrated againft the cruelty of 
1539. punifhing fo many delinquents; and he obtained 
permiffion to fet them at liberty. The uncertainty 
of the kings humor gave each party an oppor* 
tunity of triumphing in his turn. No fooner had 
' Heifry paffed this law, which feemed to inflift 

fo deep a wound on the reformers, than he granted 
a general permiflion , for every one to have the 
new tranflation of the Bible in his family : A 
conceflfion regarded by that party, as an import- 
ant viftory. 
Henrys But as Henry was obferved to be much go- 

projeosof vcrned by his wives, while he retained his fond- 
........ ^k £ 0f t j, em ^ t h c fi na j prevalence of either party 

feemed much to depend on the choice of the 
future queen. Immediately after the death of 
Jane Seymour, the mod beloved of all his wive?, 
he began to think of a new marriage. He firft 
call his eye towards the dutchefs- dowager of 
Milan, niece to the emperor; and he made pro- 
pofals for that alliance. But meeting with diffi- 
culties , he was carried , by his friendship for 
Francis , rather to think of a French princefs. 
He demanded the dutchefs- dowager of Longue- 
ville, daughter of the duke of Guife, a prince 
of the houfe of Lorraine; but Francis told him, 
that the lady was already betrothed to the king 
of Scotland. The king, however, would not 
take a refufal : He had fet his heart extremely pa 
the match : The information , which he had re- 
ceived , of the dutchefVs afcompliihments and 
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beauty f had prepoflefled him in her favor ; and chap. 
having privately fent over Meautys to examine xxxii. 
her perfon , and get certain intelligence of her 1539. 
condud, the accounts, which that agent brought 
him , fcrved farther to inflame his defires. He 
learned, that (he was big made; and he thought 
her , on that account , the more proper match 
for him , who was now become fomewhat cor- 
pulent. The pleafure too of mortifying his 
nephew, whom he did not love, was a farther 
incitement to his profecution of this match ; and 
he infifted, that Francis ihould give him the pre- 
ference to the king of Scots. But Francis, though 
fenfible that the alliance of England was of much 
greater importance to his interefts , would not 
affront his friend and ally; and to prevent farther 
folicitation, he immediately fent the princefs to 
Scotland. Not to fhock , however , Henry's 
humor , Francis made him an offer of IVlary of 
Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendorae; but 
as the king was informed , that James had for- 
merly rejeded this princefs , he would not hear 
any farther of fuch a propofal. The French 
monarch then offered him the choice of the two 
younger fillers of the queen of Scots; and he af- 
fured him, that they were nowife inferior either 
in merit; or fize to their elder fifter, and that one 
of them was even fuperior in beauty. The king 
was as fcrupulous with regard to the perfon of 
his wives , as if his heart had been really fufcep* 
tible of a delicate paffion ; and he was unwilling 
to truft any relations > or even pidures , with 
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chap, regard to this important particular. He propofed 
xxxii. to Francis , that they fhould have a conference 
1539# at Calais on pretence of bufinefs ; and that this 
monarch fhould bring along with him the two 
princeffes of Guife, together with the fineft ladies 
of quality in France, that he might make a choice 
among them. But the gallant fpirit of Francis 
was fhocked with the propofal : He was impref- 
fed with too much regard , he faid , for the fair 
fex , to carry ladies of the firft quality , like 
geldings, to a market, there to be chofen or 
rejected by the humor of the purchafer I7 . Henry 
would hearken to none of thefe niceties, but flill 
infifted on his propofal ; which , however , not- 
withftanding Francis's earneft defire of obliging 
him , was finally rejected. 

The king then began to turn his thoughts to- 
wards a German alliance; and as the princes of 
the Smalkaldic league were extremely difgufted 
with the emperor on account of his perfecuting 
their religion, he hoped, by matching himfelf 
into one of their families , to renew a connexion, 
which he regarded as fo advantageous to him. 
Cromwel joyfully fecopded this intention ; and 
propofed to him Anne of Cleves, whofe father, 
the duke of that name, had great intereft among 
the Lutheran princes, and whofe fifter, Sibylla , 
was married to the ele&or of Saxony , the head 
of the proteftant league. A flattering pi&ure of 
the princefs by Hans Holben determined Henry 

17 Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 638. 
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td apply to her father; and after fonte negocia- CHAP, 
tion , the marriage, notwithftanding the oppofition xxxn. 
of the ele&or of Saxony, was at laft concluded} I53 *' 
and Anne was feht over to England. The king, He carries 
impatient to be fatisfied with regard to the perfon cuvtt. 
of his bride, came privately to Rochefter, and 
got a fight of her. He found her big, indeed, 
and tall , as he could wifh ; but utterly deftitute 
both of beauty and grace ; very unlike the pic- 
tures and reprefentations , which be had received: 
He fwore fhe was a great Flanders - mare ; and 
declared , that he never could poflibly bear het 
any affedion. The matter was worfe , when he 
found , that fhe could fpeak no language but 
Dutch, of which he Was entirely ignofant; and 
that the charms of her converfation were not 
likely to* confipenfate for the homelinefs of het 
perfom He returned to Greenwich Very melan- Didiktt her. 
choly ; and he rhuch lamented his hard fate to 
Cromwel, as well as to Lord Ruffel, Sir Anthony 
Brown , and Sit Anthony Denny. This laft 
gentleman, in order to give him comfort, told 
him , that his misfortune was common to him with 
all kings, who could not, like private perfons, 
chufe for themfelves, but muft receive their wives 
from the judgment and fancy of othefs. 

It was the fubjed of debate among the king's 
cotinfellors, whether the marriage could not yet 
be diflblved ; and the princefe be fent back td 
her own country. Henry's fituiation feemed at 
that time very critical. After the ten years' truce, 
Concluded between the emperor and the king of 
Vol. V. X 
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chap. France , a good underftanding was thought to 
xxxn. have taken place between thefe rival monarchs.; 
I539 * and fuch marks of union appeared, as gave great 
jealoufy to the court of England. The emperor, 
who knew the generous nature of Francis , even 
put a confidence in him , which is rare , to that 
degree , among great princes. An infurredion 
had been raifed in the Low -Countries by the 
inhabitaqts of Ghent, and fecmed to threaten the 
moft dangerous confequences. Charles , who 
xefided at that time in Spain , refolved to go in 
.perfon to Flanders , in order to appeafe thofe 
.diforders; but he found great difficulties in chilling 
the manner of his palling thither. The road by- 
Italy and Germany was tedious : The voyage 
through the Channel dangerous , by reafon of 
the Englifli naval power : He alked Francis's per- 
miflion to pafs through his dominions; and he in- 
truded himfclf into the hands of a rival , whom 
he had fo mortally offended. The French mo- 
narch received him at Paris, with great magni- 
ficence and courtefy; and though prompted both 
by revenge and intereft, as well as by the advice 
of his miftrefs and favorites , to make advantage 
of the prefent opportunity, he conducted the 
emperor fafely out of his dominions ; and would 
pot fo much as fpeak to him of bufmefs during 
his abode in France, left his demands (hould bear 
the air of violence upon his royal gueft. 

HtNRY, who was informed of all thefe parti- 
culars, believed that an entire and cordial union 
had taken place between thefe princes ; and that 
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their religious zeal might prompt them to fall with 

combined arms upon England '\ An alliance 

with the German princes feemed-jiow, more than 

ever, requifite for his intereft and fafety y and he 

knew, that, if he fent back the princefs of Cleves, 

fuch an affront would be highly refented by her 

friends and family. He was therefore refolved, «th January, 

notwithftanding his averfton to her, to complete 

the marriage; and he told Gramwel, that, fince 

matters had gone fo far, he rauft put his neck 

into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how much 

his own interefts were concerned in this affair , 

was very" anxious to learn from the king , next 

morning after the marriage , whether he now 

liked his fpoufe any better. The king told him, 

that he hated her worfe than ever ; and that her 

perfon was more difgufting on a near approach : 

He was refolved never to meddle with her; and 

even fufpe&ed her not to be a true maid : A 



point j 



about which he entertained an extreme 



delicacy. He continued, however, to be civil 
to Anne; he even feemed to repofc his ufual con- 
fidence in Cromwel ; but though he exerted this 
command over ^imfelf, a difcontent lay lurking | 
in his breaft, and was ready to buffi out on the 
firft opportunity. 

A *>tssiON of parliament was held; and none 12 April 
of the abbots were now allowed a place in the A P ar,Ii - 
honfc of peers. The king , by the mouth of 
the chancellor, complained to the parliament of 
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chap, the great diverfity of religions, which dill prevailed 
xxxii. among his fubjeds : A grievance, he affirmed, 
iS4o. which ought the lefs to be endured, becaufe the 
Scriptures were now publifhed in Englifh , and 
ought univerfally to be the ftandard of belief to 
all mankind. But he had appointed , he laid , 
fome bifhops and divines to draw up a lift of 
tenets , to which his people were to affent ; and 
he was determined , that Chrift , the dodrine of 
Chrift, and the truth, fhould have the vidory. 
The king feems to have expeded more effed in 
ascertaining truth, from this new book of his 
dodors, than had enfued from the publication of 
the Scriptures. Cromwef, as vicar-general , made 
alfo in the king's name a fpeech to the upper 
houfe; and the peers, in return, beftowed great 
flattery on him, and in particular laid that he 
was worthy, by his defert, to be vicar- general 
of the univerfe. That minifter feemed to be no 
lefs in his matter's good graces: He received, 
foon after the fitting of the parliament, the title 
of earl of Effex , and was inftalled knight of the 
garter. 
I There remained only one . religious order in 
England; the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, 
or the knights of Malta, as they are commonly 
called. This order , partly ecclefiaftical , partly 
military, had, by their valor, done great fervice 
to Chriftcndom ; and had very much retarded , 
at Jerulalem, Rhodes, and Malta , the rapid 
progrefs of the barbarians. During the general 
fui render of the religious houfes in England , they 
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had exerted their fpirit , and had obftinately c H a p* 
refufed to yield up their revenues to the king; xxxii. 
and Henry, who would endure no fociety that x **°- 
profeffed obedience to the pope , was obliged to 
have recourfe to parliament for the diflblution of 
this order. Their revenues were large ; and formed 
an addition nowife contemptible to the many 
acquifitions , which the king had already made. 
But he had very ill huflbanded the great revenue 
acquired by the plunder of the church : His pro- 
fufe generofity diffipatcd fafter than his rapacity 
could fupply ; and the parliament was furprifed 
this feflion to find a demand made upon them of 
four- tenths, and a fubfidy of one fhilling in the 
pound during two years: So ill were the public 
expectations anfwered , that the crown was never 
more to require any fupply from the people.' 
The commons, though lavifh of their liberty, 
and of the blood of their fellow - fubjedts , were 
extremely frugal of their money ; and it was not 
without difficulty fo fmall a grant could be 
obtained by this abfolute and dreaded monarch. 
The convocation gave the king four Ihillings in 
the pound to be levied in two years. The pre- 
text for thefe grants was the great expence , 
which Henry had undergone for the defence of 
the realm, in building forts along the fea-coaft, 
and in equipping a navy. As he had at prefent 
no ally on the continent , in whom he repofed 
much confidence , he relied only on his domeftic 
ftrength , and was on that account obliged to bt 
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e 11 a f, more expcnfive in his preparations againft the 
xxxn, danger of an invafion. 

The king's favor to Cromwel, and his acquicf- 
,cence in the marriage with Anne of Cleves , 
were both of them deceitful appearances : His 
averfion to the queen fecretly increafed every 
day: and having at laft broken all reftraint, it 
prompted him at once to feek the diffolution of 
a marriage fo odious to him , and to involve bis 
minifter in ruin , who had been the innocent 
author of it. The fall of Cromwel was haftened 
by other caufes. All the nobility hated a man , 
who , being of fuch low extraction, had not only 
mounted above them by his ftation of vicar- . 
general , but had engrofied many of the other 
confiderable offices of the crown : Befides enjoying 
that commiflion, which gave him a high, and 
almoft abfolute authority over the clergy, and 
even over the laity , he was prjvy feal , chamber- 
lain , and mafter of the wards : He had alfo 
obtained the order of the garter , a dignity 
which had ever been conferred only on men of 
jlluftrious families % and which feemed to be 
profaned by its being communicated to fo mean 
a perfon. The people were averfe to him, as the 
fuppofe'd author of the violence on the monafc 
tcries; eftablilhments, which were ftill revered 
and beloved by the commonalty. The catholics 
regarded him as the concealed enemy of their 
religion : The proteftants , observing his exterior 
concurrence with all the perfecutions exercifed 
jsgainft them , were inclined to bear him as little 
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favor; and reproached him with the timidity, if.c n a p. 
not treachery , of his condud. And the king , xxxii. 
who found, that great clamors had on all hands 1 ™°* 
arifenagainftthe adminiftration, was not difpleafed 
to throw on Cromwel the load of public hatred; 
and he hoped, by making fo eafy a facrifice, to 
regain the affedtions of his fubjeds. 

But there was another caufe , which fuddenly 
fet all thefe motives in adion , and brought about 
an unexpected revolution in the miniftry. The 
king had fixed his affedion on Catherine Howard , 
niece to the duke of Norfolk ; and being deter- 
mined to gratify this new paffion, he could find 
no expedient, but, by procuring a divorce from 
his prefent confort, to raife Catherine to his bed 
and throne. The duke , who had long been 
engaged in enmity with Cromwel , made the fame 
ufe of her infinwations to ruin this minifter , that 
he had formerly done of Anne Boleyn's againffc 
Wolfey: And when all engines were prepared, 
he obtained a commiffion from the king, to arreft 
Cromwel at the council -table, on an accufation 
of high treafon , and to commit him to the 
Tower. Immediately after, a bill of attainder 
was framed againft him ; and the houfe of peers 
thought proper, without trial, examination, or 
evidence , to condemn to death a man , whom , 
a few days before, they had declared worthy to 
be vicar- general of the univerfe. The houfe of 
commons pafled the bill , though not without 
fome oppofition. Cromwel was accufed of 
herefy and treafon ; but the proofs of his treafonable 
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CHAp- pra&ices are utterly improbable, and even abfolute* 
xxxii. \y ridiculous *\ The only circucnftance of his 
condud, by which he feems to have merited this 
fete, was his being che inftrument of the kings 
tyranny , in conducing like iniquitous bills , in 
the preceding fefliop , againft the countefs of 
Salisbury agd others. 

Ckomwel endeavoured to foften the king by 
the mod humble fupplications ; but all to no pur* 
pofe : It was not the pr^iftice of that prince to 
ruin his minifters antf favorites by halves ; and 
though the unhappy prifoner once wrote to him 
in fo moving a ftraiq 4s even to draw tears from 
Ijis eyes , he hardened himfelf againft all move- 
men Its of pity , and refufed his pardon. The 
conclufionofCrooiwers letter ran in thefe words 1 
ct I, a moft woful prifoner, am ready to fubmit 
^ to death when it ftjall pleafe God and your 
<c majefty; and yet the fr^il fle(h incites me to 
a call to your grace for mercy and pardon of 
V mine offences. Written at the Tower with 
<c the heavy he^rt and trembling hand of your 
<c highnefs's moft miferabje prifoner and poor 
c< flave, Thomas Cromwel. " And a little helow, 
u Moft gracious prince , I cry for mercy , mercy, 
" mercy ". " When brought; to the place of 
execution, he ^voided all earneft proteftations of 
his innocence , and all complaints againft the 
fentence pronounced upon him. He knew, that 
Henry would refent on his fon thofe fymptoros 



28th July. 
His execu- 
tion. 



Burnet, vol. i.p. 278. 
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of oppofition to his will , &nd that his death c H a p f 
^lone would not terminate that monarch's venge- xxxn. 
ance. He was a rpan of prudence , induftry, i«4o» 
find abilities; worthy of a better mafter and of a 
better fate. Though raifed to the fummit of 
power from a low origin , he be/rayed no infolence 
or contempt towards his inferiors ; ?nd was 
careful to remember all the, obligations, which, 
during his more humble fortune, he had owed 
to %ny one. He had ferved as a private fentinel 
in the Italian wars; when he received fome good 
offices from a Lucquefe merchant, who had entirely 
forgotten his perfon , as well as the fervice , • 
which he had rendered him. Cromwel , in his 
grandeur, happened, at London, to cad his eye 
on 'his benefador, now reduced to poverty, by 
misfortunes. He immediately fent for him, re- 
minded him of their ancient friendfhip , and by 
his grateful affiftance, reinftated him in his former 
profperity and opulence ". -• ' ~— 

The meafures for divorcing Henry from Anne Kj ng > f di . 
of Cleves, were carried on at the fame time with vorce fr *"* 
the bill of attainder againft Cromwel. The houfe c " e n v e cs ! 
of peers , in conjunction with the commons , 
applied to the king by petition , defiring that he 
would allow his marriage to be examined; and 
orders were immediately given to lay the matter 
before the convocation, Anne had formerly been 
contracted by her father to the duke of Lorraine ; 
but fhe, as well as the duke, were at that time 

" Burnqf, vol i.p, 173. 
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chap, under age , and the contract had been afterwards 
xxxn. annulled by confent of both parties. The king, 
1540. however, pleaded this pre - contract as a ground 
of divorce ; and he added two reafons more, 
which may feem a little extraordinary ; that , 
when he efpoufed Anne he had not inwardly given 
his confent , and that he had not thought proper 
to confummate the marriage. The convocation 
was fatisfied with thefe reafons , and folemnly 
annulled the marriage between the king and queen ; 
The parliament ratified the decifion of the 
clergy " ; and the fentence was foon after notified 
to the princefs. 

Anne was bleft with a happy infenfibility of 
temper , even in the points which the moft nearly 
affett her fex; and the king's averfion towards 
her, as well as his profecution of the divorce, 
had never given her the leaft uneafmefs. She 
willingly hearkened to terras of accommodation 
with him ; and when he offered to adopt her as 
his fifter, to give her place next the queen and 
his own daughter, and to make a fettlement of 
three thoufand pounds a yeaf upon her ; (he 
accepted of the conditions , and gave her confent 
to the divorce *'. She even wrote to her brother 
(for her father was now dead), that fhe had been 
very well ufed in England , and defired him to 
live on. good terms with the king. The only 
inftance of pride which fhe betrayed was , that 
fte refufed to return to her own country after the 

See note [lYl] at the end of the volume. 
31 Herbert, p. 458, 459. 
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affront "which ftie had received ; and fhe lived chap. 
and died in England. xxxn. 

Notwithstanding Anne's moderation, this ***•• 
incident produced a great coldncfs between the 
king and the German princes ; but as the fituation 
of Europe was now much altered, Henry was ' 
the more indifferent about their refentment. The 
clofe intimacy, which had. taken place between 
Francis and Charles , had fubfifted during a very 
fhort time: The diffimilarity of their chara&ers 
foon renewed, with greater violence than ever, 
their former jealoufy and hatred. While Charles 
remained at Paris, Francis had been imprudently 
engaged , by his open temper , and by that fatis- 
fadion , which a noble mind naturally feels in 
performing generous adlions, to make in confid- 
ence fome dangerous difcoveries to that interefted 
monarch ; and having now loft all fufpicion of 
his rival, he hoped that the emperor and he, 
fupporting each other, might negled every other 
alliance. He not only communicated to his gueft 
the ftate of his negociations with Sultan Solyman 
and the Venetians: He alfo laid open the felicita- 
tions, which he had received from the court of 
England, to enter into a confederacy againft 
him *\ Charles had no fooner reached his own 
dominions, than he Ihowed himfelf unworthy of 
the friendly reception which he had met with. 
He absolutely refufed to fulfil his promife , and 
put the duke of Orleans in pofleflion of thq 

24 Pere Daniel. Du Tillet. 
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Milanefe : He informed Solyman and the fenate 
of Venice of the treatment , which they had 
received from their ally : and he took care that 
Henry fhould not be ignorant how readily Francis 
had abandoned his ancient friend to whom he 
owed fuch important obligations , and had facri* 
ficed him to a new confederate : He even poifoned 
and mifreprefented many things , which the unfuf- 
peding heart of the French monarch had difclofed 
to him. Had Henry poffeffed true judgment and 
generofity , this incident alone had been fufficient 
to guide him in the choice of his ally. But his 
domineering pride carried him immediately to 
renounce the friendfhip of Francis , who had fo 
unexpectedly given the preference to the emperor: 
And as Charles invited him to a renewal of 
ancient amity, he willingly accepted of the offer; 
and thinking himfelf fecure in this alliance , he 
negle&ed the friendfhip both of France and of 
the German princes. 

The new turn, which Henry had taken with 
regard to foreign affairs , was extremely agreeable 
to his catholic fubje&s ; and as it had perhaps 
contributed, among other reafons, to the ruin of 
Cromwel, it made them entertain hopes of a final 
prevalence over their antagonifts. The marriage 
of the king with Catherine Howard , which fol- 
lowed foon after his divorce from Anne of Cleves, 
was alfo regarded as a favorable incident to their 
party ; and the fubfequent events correfponded to 
their expedations. The king's councils being 
now dire&ed by Norfolk and Gardiner , a furious 
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perfecution commenced againft the proteftants; c H a p. 
and the law of the fix articles was executed with ' xxxir. 
rigor. Dr. Barnes, who had been the caufe of I54 °' 
Lambert's execution , felt , in his turn , the feverity 
of the perfecuting fpirit; aqd, by a bill, which 
pafled in parliament, he was, without trial, con- 
demned to the flames, together with Jerome and 
Gerrard. He difcufled theological queftions eyen 
at the ftake ; and as the difpute between him and 
the fheriff, turned upon the invocation of faints , 
he faid , that he doubted whether the faints could 
pray for us ; but if they could , he hoped , in 
half an hour, to be praying for the fheriffandaH 
the fpedators. He next entreated the fheriflf to 
carry to the king his dying requeft, which he 
fondly imagined would have authority with that 
monarch , who had fent him to the ftake. Thte 
purport of his requeft was, that Henry, befidcs 
' reprefling fuperftitious ceremonies , (hould be 
extremely vigilant in preventing fornication and 
common fwearing*'. 

While Henry was exerting this violence 
againft the proteftants , he fpared not the catholics 
who denied his fupremacy ; and a foreigner, at 
that time in England , had reafon to fay , that 
thofe who were againft the pope were burned, ( \ \ 
and thofe who were for him were hanged a \y 
The king even difplayed , in an oftentatious 
manner , this tyrannical impartiality , which 

as Burnet, vol. L p. 298- Fox. % * Ibid. vol. ii. p* 
529. 
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CHAP, reduced both parties to fubje&ion , aod infufed 
xxxil. terror into every breaft. Barnes, Garrard, and 
154a Jerome had been carried to the place of execution 
on three hurdles ; and along with them there 
-was placed on each hyrdle a catholic , who was 
alfo executed for bis religion. Thefe catholics 
were Abel, Fetherftone, and Powel, who de- 
clared , that the rood grievous part of their pu- 
nifhment was the being coupled to fuch heretic- 
al mifcreants as fuffered with them. *\ 

Though the fpirit of the Englifh feemed to 
be totally funk under the defpotic power of 
Henry, there appeared fome fymptoras of dif- 
content: An inconfiderable rebellion broke out 
in Yorkfhire, headed by Sir John Nevil ; but 
it was foon fuppreffed , and Nevil , with other 
ringleaders , was executed. The rebels were fup- 
pofed to have been inftigated by the intrigues 
of cardinal Pole ; and the king was inftantly 
determined to make the countefs of Salifbury , 
who already lay under fentence of death, fuffer 

a7ih May. for her fons offences. He ordered her to be 
carried to execution; and this venerable matron 
maintained (till, in thefe diftrefsful circumftances, 
the fpirit of that long race of monarchs, from 
whom (he was defcended *\ She refufed to lay 
her head on the block , or fubmit to a fentence m 
where fhe had received no trial. She told the 
executioner , that , if he would have her head , 
he muft win it the beft way he could : And 

17 Saundera, de Schifm. Angl. u Herbert, p. 468- 
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thus, Ihaking her venerable grey locks * fhe ran chap, 
about the fcaffold ; and the executioner followed xxxil* 
her with his ax, aiming many fruitlefs blows at 
her neck i before he was able to give the fatal 
ftroke. Thus perifhed the laft of the line of] 
Plantagenet, which, with great glory, but ftilljA^ 
greater crimes and misfortunes, had governed^ if 
England for the fpace of three hundred years.J 
Lord Leonard Grey, a man who had formerly 
rendered fervice to the crown, was alfo behead- 
ed for treafoir, foon after t the countefs of Salif- 
Jbury. We know little concerning the grounds 
of his profecution* 

The infurredtion in the North engaged Henry 
to make a progrefs thither, in order to quiet the 
minds of his people, to reconcile them to his 
government, and to abolifh the ancient fuperfti- 
tions, to which thofe parts were much addidled. 
He had alfo another motive for this journey: 
He purpofed to have a conference at York with 
his nephew the king of Scotland, and, if poffiblet 
to cement a clofe and indiffoluble union with 
that kingdom. 

The fame fpirit of religious innovation, which If4f ' 
had feized other parts of Europe, bad made its affairs in 
way into Scotland, and had begun, before this scotiaod. 
period, to excite the fame jealoufies, fears, and 
perfecutions. About the year 1527, Patric Ha- 
milton , a young man of a noble family 9 having 
been created abbot of Feme , was fent abroad 
for his education ; but had fallen into company 
AVith fome reformers, and he returned into hi* 
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CRAP, own country very ill difpofed towards that 
xxxil. church, of which his birth and his merit entitled 
i54i. him to attain the higheft dignities. The fervor 
of youth and his zeal for novelty made it impof- 
fible for him to conceal his fentiments; and 
Campbel , prior of the Dominicans , who , under 
color of friendlhip and a fympathy in opinion, 
had infmuated himfelf into his confidence, accufed 
him before Beaton, archbifbop of St. Andrews. 
Hamilton was invited to St. Andrews , in order 
to maintain, with fome of the clergy, a difpute 
concerning the controverted points ; and after 
much reafoning with regard to juftification , free- 
will* original fin, and other topics of that nature, 
the conference ended with their condemning 
Hamilton to be burned for his errors. The young 
man , who had been deaf to the infinuations of 
ambition , was lefs likely to be fhaken with the 
fears of death ; while he propofed to himfdf, 
both the glory of bearing teftimony to the truth, 
and the immediate reward attending his martyr- 
dom. The people i who compaffionated his 
youth, his virtue, and his noble birth , were 
much moved at the conftancy of his end ; and an 
incident, which foon followed, ftill more con- 
firmed them in their favorable fentiments to- 
wards him. He had cited Campbel , who ftill 
infulted him at the ftake, to anfwer before the 
judgment-feat of Chrift ; and as that persecutor , 
either aftonifhed with thefe events, or overcome 
with remorfe, or, perhaps, feized cafually with 
a diftemper , foon after loft his fenfcs , and f eU 

into 
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into a fever, of which he died; the ' people chap. 
regarded Hamilton as a prophet , as well as . a xxxn, 
martyr *\ i^u 

Among the difciples converted by Hamilton, 
was one friar Foreft, who became a zealous 
preacher ; and who , though he did not openly 
difcover his fentiments , was fufpe&ed to lean 
towards the new opinions. His diocefan , the 
bifhop of Dunkeld , enjoined him , when he 
met with a good epiftle or good gofpel, which 
favored the liberties of holy church , to preach 
on it , and let the reft alone. Foreft replied 9 
that he bad read both Old and New Teftament , 
and had not found an ill epiftle, or ill gofpel in 
any part of them. The extreme attachment to 
the Scriptures was regarded in thofe days as a 
fure charadteriftic of herefy ; and Foreft was 
foon after brought to trial, and condemned to 
the flames. While the priefts were deliberating 
on the place of his execution , a by ftander ad vif- 
ed them to burn him in a cellar : For that the 
fmoke of Mr. Patric Hamilton had infe&ed all 
thofe on whom it blew ,0 . 

The clergy were at that time reduced to great 
difficulties not only in Scotland , but all over 
Europe. As the reformers aimed at a total fub- 
verfion of ancient eftabliftiments , which they 
represented as idolatrous , impious , deteftable ; 
the priefts , who found both their honors and 

** Spotfwood's Hift. of the church of Scotland, p. ix. 
JO Spotfwood, p. 6 j. 
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CHAP, properties at ftake, thought that thev had a right 
xxxii. to refill, by every expedient, thefe dangerous 
if 41. invaders, and that the fime fimple principles of 
equity, which jiiftified a man in killing a pirate 
or a robber, would acquit them for the execution 
of fuch hefetics. . A toleration , though it is never 
acceptable to ecclefiaftics , might, they faid, be 
admitted in other cafes; but feemed an abfurdity, 
where fundamentals were fliaken, and where the 
poflTeflions , and even the exiftence of the eftab* 
lifhed clergy were brought in danger. But though 
the church was thus carried by policy, as well as 
inclination , to kindle the fires of perfecution > 
they found the fuccefs of this remedy very pre- 
carious , and obferved , that the enthufiaftic zeal 
of the reformers, inflamed by puni(bment> was 
apt to prove contagious on the companionate 
minds of the fpe&ators. The new dodrine > 
amidft all the dangers, to which it was expofed> 
fecretly fpread itfelf every where ; and the minds 
of men were gradually difpofed to a revolution 
in religion. 

But the moft dangerous fymptom for the 
clergy in Scotland was , that the nobility, from 
the example of England , had caft a wifhful eye 
on the chtirch revenues, and hoped, if a refor- 
mation took place, to enrich themfelves by the 
plunder of the ecclefiaftics. James himfelf, who 
\vas very poor/ and was fomewhat inclined tp 
magnificence., particularly in building, had been 
fwayed by fike motives; and began to threaten 
the clergy with the fame fate that had attended 
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them in the neighbouring country. Henry alfo c H a i% 
never ceafed exhorting his nephew to imitate his xxxll 
example; and being moved both by the pride of xw-j 
making profely tes , and the profped of fecurity, 
ftiould Scotland embrace a clofe union with him, 
he folicited the king of Scots to meet him at York; 
and he obtained a promifc to that purpofe. 

The ecclefiaftics were alarmed at this refolu- 
tion of James , and they employed every expe- 
dient, in order to prevent the execution of it* 
They represented the danger of innovation; the 
pernicious confequences of aggrandizing the nobi- 
lity, already too powerful; the hazard of putting 
bimfelf into the hands of the Englifh, his heredi- 
tary enemies ; the dependence on them which 
muft enfue upon his lofing the friendfhip of France, 
and of all foreign powers. To thefe confidera- 
tions , they added the profped of immediate 
ihtereft, by which they found the king to be 
much governed : They offered him a prefent 
gratuity of fifty thoufand pounds: They promifed 
him , that the church fhould always be ready to 
contribute to his fupply: And they pointed out 
to him, the confiscation of heretics, as the means 
of filling his exchequer, and of adding a hundred 
thoufand pounds a year to the crown revenues ,x . 
The infinuations of his new queen, to whom 
youth, beauty, and addrefs had given a power- 
ful influence over him, feconded all thefe reafons; 

11 Buchanan , •lib. xiv. Druminond in Jairtes. v. Pifcotie, 
ibid. Xnox. 
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chap, and James was at lad engaged , fir ft to delay his 
xxxii. journey , then to fend excufes to the king of Eng- 
*w* land, who hacj already come to York, in order 
to be prefent at the interview *\ 

HgNRY, vexed with the difappointment , and 
enraged at the affront, vowed vengeance againft 
his nephew ; and he began , by permitting pira- 
cies at fea , and incurfions at land , to put his 
threats in execution. But he received foon after, 
in his own family, an affront .to which he was 
inuch more fenfiblc , and which touched him in 
a point where he always Ihowed an extreme deli, 
cacy. He had thought himfelf very happy in his 
new marriage: The agreeable perfon and difpoft- 
v tion of Catherine had entirely captivated his 
affedions , and he made no fecret of his devoted 
attachment to her. He had even publicly, in his 
chapel, returned folemn thanks to heaven for the 
felicity which the conjugal (late afforded him ; 
and he diredled the bilhop of Lincoln to compofe 
a form of prayer for that purpofe. But the queens 
conduct very little merited. this tendernefs: One 
Lafcelles brought intelligence of her diffolute life 
toCranmerj and told him, that his fitter, formerly 

Heirry had fent fome books , richly ornamented , to 
His nephew , who , as foon as he faw by the titles , that 
i they had a tendency to defend the new dotfrines , threw 
) them into the fire , in the prefence of the perfon who 
i brought them : Adding, it was better he (hould deftroy 
them, than they him. See Epift. Reginald. Pole, pars i. 
P*7- 
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Difcovery of 
th* queen's 
diflolute 
life. 



a fervant in the family of the old dutchefs of chap. 
Norfolk , with whom Catherine was educated, xxxn 
had given him a particular account of her licen- 
tious manners. Derham and IMannoc, both of 
them fervants to the dutchefs, had bedn admitted 
to her bed; and fhe had even taken little care to 
conceal her fliame from the other fervants of the 
family. The primate, ftruck'with this intelli- 
gence, which it was equally dangerous to conceal 
or to difcover , communicated the matter to the 
carl of Hertford and to the chancellor. They 
agreed , that the matter fliould by no means be 
buried in filence ; and the archbifhop himfelf 
feemed the moft proper perfon to difclofe it to 
the king. Cranmer , unwilling to fpeak on fo 
delicate a fubjedl, wrote a narrative of the whole, 
and conveyed it to Henry, who was infinitely 
aftoniflied at the intelligence. So confident was 
he of the fidelity of his confort, that at firft he 
gave no credit to the information ; and he (aid 
to the privy-feal, to Lord Ruflel, high admiral, 
Sir Anthony Brown, and Wriothefiey, that he 
regarded the whole as a falfehood. Cranmer 
/ was now in a very perilous fituation ; and had' 
not full proof been found , certain and inevitable 
deftru&ion hung over him. The king's impa- 
tience, however, and jealoufy prompted him to 
fearch the matter to the bottom : The privy-feal 
was ordered to exatnine Lafcelles , who perfifted 
in the information he had given; and ftill appealed 
to his filter's teftimony. That nobleman next 
made a journey under pretence of hunting , and 
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chap, went to Suflex, where the woman at that time 
xxxii. refided: He found her both conftant in her former 
intelligence, and particular as to the fads; and 
the whole bore but too much the face of proba- 
bility. Alannoc and Derham, who were arretted 
at the fame time, and examined by the chancel- 
lor, made the queen's guilt entirely certain by 
their conleflion ; and difcovered other particulars, 
which redounded (till more to her difbonor. Three 
rnaids of the family were admitted into her fe- 
crets, and fome of them had even paffed the night 
in bed with her and her lovers. All the exami- 
nations were laid before the king, who was fo 
deeply affe&ed , that he remained a long time 
. fpeechlefs, and at lad burfl into tears. He found 
; to his furprifc , that his great flcill in diftinguifh- 
, ing a true maid , of which he boafted in the cafe 
of Anne of Cleves, had failed him in that of his 
^prefent confort. The queen, being next queftion- 
ed, denied her guilt; but when informed, that a 
full difcovcry was made, (he confeffed, that flie 
had been criminal before marriage; and only in- 
filled, that fhfc had never b£en falfe to the kings 
bed. But as there was evidence, that one Cole- 
pepper had patTed the night with her alone fince 
her marriage; and as it appeared, that (he had 
taken Derham, her old paramour, into her fervice, 
fhe feemed to deferve little credit in this aflever- 
ation ; and the king, befides, was not of a 
humor to make any difference between thefe 
degrees of guilt. 
H4*. Henry found, that he could not, by any means, 

€th Jan. 
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lb fully or expcditioufly fatiate his vengeance on all c u a p. 

thefe criminals as by aflembling a parliament, the xxxij. 

ufual inftrument of His tyranny. The two houfcs, |S4* f 

having received the queen's confeflion , made ati 

addrcfc to the king. They entreated hira not tQ 

he vexed with this untoward acciJent, to which 

all men were fubjecft; but to confider the frailty 

of human nature, and the mutability of humaa 

affairs ; and from thefe views to derive a fubjedt 

of confolation. They defired leave to pafs a bill 

of attainder againft the queen and ber accomplices; 

and they begged him to give his aflfent to this bill, 

not in perfon , which would renew his vexation, 

and might endanger his health , but by commit- 

fioners appointed for that purpofe. And as ther$ 

was a law in fojee, making it; treafon to fpeak 

ill of the queen , as well as of the king , they 

craved his royal pardon,, if any of them ftiould , 

on the prefent occafion^ have tranfgreffed any part 

of the ftatute. 

Having obtained a gracious anfwer to thefq 
requefts, the parliament proceeded to vote a bill 
of attainder for treafon againft the queen , an4 
the vifcountefs of Rocheford , who had conducted 
her fec^et amours; and in this bill Colepepper^ 
and Dei ham , were alfo comprehended. , At thq 
fame time they paffed a bill of attainder for mifc 
prifion of treafon againft the old dutchefs of 
Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother ;. her uncle % 
lprd William Howard , and his lady j together 
with the countefs of Bridgewater, and nine per- 
fons more; becaufc they l^new the queen's vicious 
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chap, courfe of life before her marriage, and had con- 
xxxir. cealed it This was an effed of Henry's ufual 
x * 42 - extravagance, to expedt that parents fhould fo far 
forget the ties of natural afFedtion , and the fend- 
ments of (hame and decency, as to reveal to him 
the moft fecret diforders of their family. He bim- 
felf feems to have been fenfible of the cruelty of 
this proceeding: For he pardoned the dutchefs 
of Norfolk , and moft of the others , condemned 
for mifprifion of treafon. 

Hqwever, to fecure himfelf for the future, as 
well as his fucceflbrs, from this fatal accident, 
he engaged the parliament to pafs a law fomewhat 
extraordinary. It was enadted, that any one who 
knew, or vehemently fufpedted any guilt in the 
queen, might, within twenty days, difclofe it 
to the king or council , withoqt incurring the 
penalty of any former law, againft defaming the 
queen ; but prohibiting every one , at the fame 
time , from fpreading the matter abroad , or even 
privately whifpering it to others : It was alfo 
«nadled, that, if the king married any woman, 
who had been incontinent , taking her for a true 
maid , (he fhould be guilty of treafon , if /he did 
not previoufly reveal her guilt to him. The 
people made merry with this Angular claufe, and 
faid , that the king muft henceforth look out for 
a widow ; for no reputed maid would ever be 
perfuaded to incur the penalty of tl\e ftatute M . 
After all thefe laws were paffed , the queen was 

Burnet, vol. i. p. J14. 
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beheaded on Tower -hill, together with lady chap. 
Rocheford. They behaved in a manner fuitable xxxn. 
to their diffolute life; and as lady Rocheford was x ™ 2 - 
known to be the chief inftrument in bringing 
Anne Boleyn to her end , fhe died unpitied ; and 
men were farther confirmed , by the difcovery of 
this woman's guilt, in the favorable fentiments, 
which they had entertained of that unfortunate 
queen. 

The king made no demand of any fubfidy from 
this parliament; but he found means of enriching 
his exchequer from another quarter : He took 
farther fteps towards the difTolution of colleges, 
hofpitals, and other foundations of that nature. 
The courtiers had been pra&ifing on the prefi- 
dents and governors , to make a furrender of 
their revenues to the king; and they had been 
fucceCsful with eight of them. But there was an 
obftacle to their farther progrefs : It had been 
provided , by the local 'ftatutes of mod of thefe 
foundations, that no prefident, or any number of 
fellows, could confent to fuch a deed without 
the unanimous vote of all the fellows ; and this 
vote was not eafily obtained. All fuch ftatutes 
were annulled by parliament; and the revenues 
of thefe houfes were now expofed to the rapacity 
of the king and his favorites J \ The church 
had been fo long their prey , that nobody was 
furprifed at any new inroads made upon her. 
From the regular , Henry now proceeded to make 

14 See note [Nj at the end of the volume. 
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deviations on the fecular clergy. He extorted 
from many of the bifhops a furrender of chapter 
lands ; ancj by this device he pillaged the fees of 
Canterbury , York , and London , and enriched 
his greedy parafites and flatterers with their fpoils. 
The clergy have been commonly fo fortunate 
as to make a concern for their temporal interefts 
go hand in hand with a jcaloufy for orthodoxy; 
and both thefe paflions be regarded , by the 
people, ignorant and fuperftitious, as proofs of 
zeal for religion: But the violent and headftrong 
character of Henry now disjoined thefe objedte. 
His rapacity was gratified by plundering the 
church, his bigotry and arrogance by perfecting 
heretics. Though he engaged the parliament to 
mitigate the penalties of the fix articles, fo far as 
regards the marriage of priefts , which was now 
only fubjeded to a forfeiture of goods , chattels, 
and lands during life; he was dill equally bent 
on maintaining a rigid purity in fpeculative prin- 
ciples. He had appointed a commiflion , con- 
fiding of the two archbifhops and feveral bifhops 
of both provinces , together with a confiderablc 
number of dodors of divinity; and by virtue of 
his ecclefiaftical fupremacy he had given them in 
charge to chufe a religion for his people. Before 
the commiflioners had made any progrefs in this 
arduous undertaking, the parliament, in 1541, 
had paffed a law , by which they ratified all the 
tenets, which thefe divines fliould thereafter eftab- 
lifh with the king's consent : And they were not 
afhamed of thus exprefsly declaring that they took 
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their religion upon trnft , and had no other rule, chap. 
in fpiritual as well as temporal concerns , than xxxii. 
the- arbitrary will of their matter. There is only lS4 * 
one claufe of the ftatute, which may feem at firft 
fight to favor fomewhat of the fpirit of liberty : 
It was enaded that the ecclcfiaftical committioners 
(hould eftablifh nothing repugnant to the laws 
and ftatutes of the realm. But in reality this 
provifo was inferted by the king, to ferve his 
own purpofes. By introducing a confulion and 
contradiction into the laws , he became more 
matter of every one's life and property. And as 
the ancient independence of the church ftill gave 
himjealoufy, he was well pleafed, under cover, 
of fuch a claufe, to introduce appeals from the 
fpiritual to the civil courts. It was for a like 
reafon , that he would never promulgate a body 
of canon law; and he encouraged the judges on 
all occafions to interpofe in ecclefiaftical caufes, 
wherever they thought the law of royal prero- 
gative concerned. A happy innovation ; though 
at firft invented for arbitrary purpofes! 

The king, armed by the Authority of parlia- 
ment, or rather by their acknowledgment of that 
fpiritual fupremacy, which he believed inherent 
in him, employed his commiffioners to feledl a 
fyftem of tenets for the aflent and belief of the 
nation. A fmall volume was foon after publifhed, 
called, the Injhtution of a Cliriflian Man, which 
was received by the convocation , and voted to 
be the ftandard of orthodoxy. All the delicate 
points of juftification , faith , free-will , good 
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chap, works, and grace, are there defined, with a 
xxxi L leaning towards the opinion of the reformers : 
154a. The facraments , which a few years before were 
only allowed to be three, were now increafed to 
the number of feven, conformable to the fenti- 
ments of the catholics. The king's caprice is 
difcernable throughout the whole ; and the book 
is in reality to be regarded as his compofition. 
For Henry , while he made his opinion a rule 
for the nation , would tie his own bands by no 
canon or authority , not even by any which he 
himfelf had formerly eftablilhed. 

The people had occafion foon after to fee a 
farther inftance of the kings inconftancy. He 
was not long fatisfied with his Inftitution of a 
Chriftian Man: He ordered a new book to be 
cornpofed, called, the Erudition of a Chriftian Man $ 
and without aflcing the affent of the convocation, 
be published , by his own authority , and that of 
the' parliament, this new model of orthodoxy. It 
differs from the Inftitution " ; but the king was 
no lefs pofitive in his new creed than he had 
been in the old ; and he required the belief of the 
nation to veer about at his fignal. In both thefe 
compofitions , he was particularly careful to in- 
culcate the dodlrine of paffive obedience ; and he 
was equally careful to retaiir the nation in the 
pra&ice. 

While the king was fpreading his own books 
among the people , he feems to have been ex- 
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tremely perplexed , as were alfo the clergy , what chap* 
courfe to take with the Scriptures. A review xxxil. 
had been made by the fy nod of the new tranfla- ma. 
tion of the Bible ; and Gardiner had propofed , 
that , inftead of employing Englifli expreflions 
throughout, feveral Latin words fhould dill be 
prefer ved ; becaufe they contained, as he pre- 
tended, fuch peculiar energy and fignificance, 
that they had no correfpondent terms in the 
vulgar tongue M . Among thefe were ccclcfia, 
penitcntia, pontifex^ contritus % holocaufta, facramtn* 
turn, cltmcnta, cercmonia, myjlcrium , presbyter , facrU 
ficium , humilkas , fatisfaffio , peccatum , gratiti , hoftia, 
charitas, &c. But as this mixture would have 
appeared extremely barbarous , and was plainly 
calculated for no other purpofe than to retain the 
people in their ancient ignorance, the propofal was 
rejected. The knowledge of the people, however, 
at lead their difputative turn, feemed to be an 
inconvenience ftill more dangerous ; and the king 
and parliament ", foon after the publication of 
the Scriptures , retraded the concefflon , which 
they had formerly made; and prohibited all but 
gentlemen and merchants from perufing them ", 
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Burnet, vol i. p. 3 if. 

Which met on die 2ftd of January, i*4|. 



}) Hen. VIII. c. 1. The reading of the Bible, 
however, could not at that time', have much efleft in 
England , where fo few perfons had learped to read. The* 
were but 5 00 copies printed of this firft authorized edition 
of the Bible ; a book of which there axe now feveral mU« 
lions of copies ui the Japgdom. 
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chat. Even that liberty was not granted, without an 
xxxii. apparent hefnation , and a dread of the confe- 
n**- quences ; Thefe perfons were allowed to read , 
Jo it be done quiet iy and with good order. And the 
preamble to the a& fets forth, a that many fedi- 
u tious and ignorant perfons had abufed the 
u liberty granted them of reading the Bible, and 
a that great diverfity of opinion , animofities , 
** tumults , and fchifms had been occafioned by 
u perverting the fenfe of the Scriptures. " It 
feemed very difficult to reconcile the king's model 
for uniformity, with the permiflion of free inquiry. 

The -mafc-book alfo pafled under the king's 
fevifal; and little alteration was as yet made in 
ijt: Some doubtful or fiditious faints only were 
(truck out; and the name of the pope was eTafed. 
This latter precaution was likewife ufed with 
regard to every new book that was printed, or 
even old book that was fold. The word , Pope, 
was carefully omitted or blotted out"; as if that 
precaution could abolifh the term from the lan- 
guage, or as if fuch a perfecution of it did not 
father i to print it more ftrongly in the memory of 
jhe people. 

The king took care about this time to clear 
the churches from another abufe, which* had 
creeped.into them. Plays, interludes, and farces 
were there often adted in derifion of the former 
fuperftitions; and the reverence of the multitude 
for ancient principles and modes of worfhip was 

m 

if Parliamentary hiftory , vol. ijt. p # uj. 
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thereby gradually effaced 40 . We do not hear chap. 
that the catholics attempted to retaliate by cm. xxxil. 
ploying this powerful engine agairift their adver* x ^ 2 - 
faries > or endeavoured by like arts to expofe 
that fanatical fpirit, by which, it appears, the 
reformers Wefe frequently aduated. Perhaps the 
people were not difpofed to relifh a jeft on that 
fide: Perhaps the greater fimplicity and the more 
fpiritual abftradl worfliip of the proteftants, gave 
lefs hold to ridicule, which is commonly founded 
on fenfible reprefentations/ It was, therefore, a 
very agreeable conceffion , \Vhich the king made 
to the catholic party, to fupprefs entirely thefe 
religious comedies. 

Thus Henry labored inceflantly , by arguments, 
creeds, and penal ftatutes, to bring his fubjedls 
to an uniformity in their religious fentiments: 
But as he entered, himfelf, with the greateft 
earneftnefs, into all thofe fcholaftic difputes, he 
encouraged the people , by his example, to apply 
themfelves to th« ftudy of theology; and it was 
in vain afterwards to expedl, hovVever preient 
fear might reftrain their tongues or pens, that 
they would cordially agree in any fet of tenets or 
opinions prefcribed to them. 

4 * Burnet, vol i. p. 2ig, 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 



Warmth Scotland — Victory of Sohvay — Death 
of James V. — Treaty tvitb Scotland — Net* rup- 
ture — Rupture toitb France — A Parliament — 
Affairs of Scotland — A Parliament — Campaign 
in France — ^ Parliament — Peace with Frauwe 
and Scotland — P erf ecut ions — Execution of tbt 
carl of Surrey — Attainder of the duke of Norfolk — 
Death of the king — His c bar after — Miscellaneous 
tranfaSions. » 



154a. 

wir with 
Scotland 



chap. XlENRY , being determined to avenge bimfelf 
xxxiii. on the king of Scots for flighting the advances, 
.which he had made him, would gladly have 
obtained a fupply from parliament, in order to 
profecute that enterprife ; but as he did not think 
it prudent to difcover his intentions , that aflem- 
bly, conformably to their frugal maxims, would 
underftand no hints ; and the king was difappoint- 
ed in his expectations. He continued, however, 
to make preparations for war; and as foon as he 
thought himfelf in a condition to invade Scotland, 
he publilhed a manifefto, by which he endeavour- 
ed to juftify hoftilities. He complained of James's 
breach of word , in declining the promifed inter- 
view ; which was the real ground of the quarrel ' : 



Buchanan, lib. 14. 



Drummond in James the Fifth. 
But 
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But in order to give a more fpecious coloring chat. 
to the cnterprife, he mentioned orher injuries; sxxilb 
namely, that his nephew had granted protedion I54a * 
to fome English rebels and fugitives* and had 
detained fome territory, which , Henry pretended* 
belonged to England. He even revived the old 
claim to the vaflalage of Scotland, and he ftim- 
moned James to do homage to him as his liege 
lord and fuperior. He employed the duke of 
Norfolk i whom he called the fcourge of the 
Scots, to command in the war; and though James 
lent the bilhop of Aberdeen , and Sir James Lear* 
monc of Darfay , to appeafe his uncle, he would 
hearken to no terms of accommodation. While 
Norfolk, was aflembling his army at Newcaftlc* 
Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph Sadler* 
Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others ^ 
made an incurfion into Scotland , and advanced 
towards Jedburgh , with an intention of pillaging 
and deftroying that town* The earl of Angus* 
and George Douglas , his brother , who bad been 
many years baniflied their country, and had fub- 
fifted by Henry's bounty, joined the Englifh army 
in this incurfion; and the forces, commanded by 
Bowes , exceeded four thoufand men. James had 
not been negligent in his preparations for defence, 
and had polled a confiderable body , under the 
command of the earl of Huntley, for the protec- 
tion of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head of 
his vaffals, was haftening to join Huntley, when 
he met with the Englifh army; and an adlion 
immediately enfued. During the engagement , 24th Aug. 
Vol. V. Z 
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chap, the forces under Huntley began to appear; and 

xxxiii. theEnglifh , afraid of being furrounded and over- 

1543. powered, cook to flight, and were purfued by 

the enemy. Evers, Latoun, and fome other 

perfons of diflin&ion , were taken prifoners. A 

few only of fmall note fell in the flrirmifh \ 

The duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to 
move from his camp at Newcaftle ; and being at- 
tended by the earls of Shrewfbury , Derby , Cum- 
berland, Surrey ,' Hertford , Rutland, with many 
others of the nobility, he advanced to the borders. 
His forces amounted to above twenty thoufand 
men ; and it required the utmoft efforts of Scot- 
land to refill fuch a formidable armament James 
bad affembled his whole military force at Fala 
and Sautrey, and was ready to advance as fooa 
as he fhould be informed of Norfolk's invading 
1 his kingdom. The Engliffi pafled the Tweed at 

Bersvic , and marched along the banks of the river 
as far as Kelfo ; but hearing that James had col- 
lected near thirty thoufand men , they repafled 
the river at that village , and retreated into their 
own country *. The king of Scots, inflamed 
with a defire of military glory, and of revenge 
on his invaders, gave the fignal for purfuing 
them, and carrying the war into England. He 
was furprifed to find , that his nobility, who were 
in general difaffe&ed on account of the preference 
which he had given to the clergy, oppofed this 
refolution, and refufed to attend him in his pro- 
Buchanan, lib. 14. 9 Ibid. 
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jedted enterprife. Enraged at this mutiny, he c H a f. 
reproached them with cowardice , and threatened xxxlii. 
vengeance; but ftill refolved, with the forces M4». 
which adhered to him , to make an impreffion on 
the enemy. He fent ten thoufand men to the 
weftern borders, who entered England atSolway 
frith; and he himfelf followed them at a fmall 
diftance, ready to join them upon occafion. 
Difgufted, however, at the refradcry difpofition 
of bis nobles , he fent a meflage to the army , 
depriving lord Maxwel , their general , of his 
commiffion, and conferring the command on 
Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was 
his favorite. The army was extremely difgufted 
with this alteration , and was ready to difband » 
when a fmall body of Englifh appeared , not 
exceeding 500 men, under the command of Dacres 
and Mufgrave. A panic feized the Scots , who 
immediately took to flight, and were purfued by 
the enemy. Few were killed in this rout; for it t _ 
was no a&ion; but a great many were taken viaory at 
prifoners, and fome of the principal nobility : Soiwty. 
Among thefe, the earls of Caflilis and Glencairnc; 
the lords [Maxwel , Fleming, Somervillc, Oliphant, 
Grey , who were all fent to London , and given 
in cuftody to different noblemen. 

The king of Scots, hearing of this difafter, 
Was aftonifhed ; and being naturally of a melan- 
cholic difpofition, as well as endowed with & 
high fpirit , he loft all command of his temper 
on this difmal occafion. Rage againft his nobility, 
who, he believed > had betrayed him ; ftiame for 

Z % 
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chap, a defeat by fuch. unequal numbers; regret for tbe 
xxxm. pad , fear of the future ; all thefe paffions fo 
wrought upon him , that he would admit of no 
confolation , but abandoned himfelf wholly to 
defpair. His body was wafted by fympathy with 
his anxious mind ; and even his life began to be 
thought in 4anger. He had no iflue living; and 
hearing that his queen was fafely delivered , he 
afked whether {he had brought him a male or 
female child? Being told, the latter; he turned 
himfelf i.n his bed ; * The crown came with a 
u woman , " faid he , " and it will go with 
<c one: Many mifcries await this poor kingdom: 
" Henry will make it his own either by force of 
cc arms or by marriage. " A few days after , he 
expired , in the flower of his age ; a prince of 
confiderable virtues and talents; well fitted, by 
his vigilance and perfonal courage , for reprefling 
thofe diforders, to which bis kingdom, during 
that age , was fo much expofed. He executed 
juftice with impartiality and rigor; but as he 
fupported the commonalty and the church againft 
the rapine of the nobility , he efcaped not the 
hatred of that order. The proteftants alfo , 
whom he oppofed , have endeavoured to throw 
many ftains on bis memory ; but have not been 
able to fix any confiderable imputation upon him \ 
cstf* Henry was no fooner informed of his vidory 

and of the death of his nephew , than he pro- 
jected , as James had forefeen, the fcheme of 

• See no:e CO] at the end of the volume. 
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uniting Scotland to his own dominions, by roar- chap. 
Tying his fon , Edward , to the heirefs of that xxxlij* 
kingdom '. He called together the Scottifli no- H43- 
bles, who were his prifoners ; and after reproaching 
them , in fevere terms , for their pretended breach 
of treaty, he began to foften his tone, and pro- 
pofed to them this expedient , by which , he 
hoped, thofe diforders, fo prejudicial to both 
ftates , would for the future be prevented. Ho 

. offered to bellow on them their liberty without 
ranfom ; and only required of them engagements 

* to favor the marriage of the prince of Wales with 
their young miftrefs. They were eafily prevailed 
on to give their affent* to a propofal, which feemed 
fo natural, and fo advantageous to both kingdoms; 
and being conducted toNewoaftle, they delivered 
to the duke of Norfolk hoftages for their return, 
in cafe the intended nuptials were not completed; 
And they thence proceeded to Scotland, where 
they found affairs in fome confufion. 

The pope, obferving his authority in Scotland 
to be in danger from the fpreading of the new 
opinions, had beftowed on Beaton, the primate^ 
the dignity of cardinal , in order to confer more 
influence upon him ; and that prelate had long 
been regarded as prime minifter to James, ana 
as the head of that party, which defended th? 
ancient privileges and property of the ecclefiaftic*. 
Upon the death of his matter, this man, appro-* 
Jienfive of the confequences both to his party 

' Stowe, p. $84. Herbert Burnet Buchanan. 
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chap, and to himfelf, endeavoured to keep pofleflion 
xxxiii. of power; and for that purpofc, he is atcufed 
**♦*• of executing a deed , which required a high 
Jdegree of temerity. He forged , it is faid , a will 
for the king, appointing himfelf , and three no- 
blemen more, regents of the kingdom during the 
minority of the infant princefs # : At leaft , for 
hiftorians are not well agreed in the circuroftances 
of the fad , he had read to James a paper of that 
import , to which that monarch f during the 
delirium which preceded his death , had given 
an imperfect affent and approbation r . By virtue 
of this will , Beaton had put himfelf in pofleflion 
of the government; and having united hisinterefts 
with thofe of the queen - dowager , he obtained 
the confent of the convention of dates , and ex- 
cluded the pretentions of the earl of Arran. 

James earl of Arran , of the name of Hamilton, 
was next heir to the crown by his grandmother, 
daughter of James III. ; and on that account 
feemed beft entitled to pofiefs that high office, 
into which the cardinal had intruded himfelf. 
The profpedt alfo of his fucceffion after a princefs, 
•who was in fuch tender infancy, procured him 
many partifans ; and though his charader indicated 
little fpirit, a&ivity, or ambition, a propenfity, 
which he had difcovered for the new opinions, 
had attached to him all the zealous promoters of 

Sadler's Letters , p. 161. Spotfwood, p. 71, Buchanan, 
lib. is. 
7 John Knox , Hiftory of the Reformation. > 
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thofe innovations. By means of thefe adherents, chap. 
joined to the vaffals of his own family, he had &xxin. 
been able to make oppofition to the cardinal's *™ 3, 
adminiftration ; and the fufpicion of Qeyton's for- 
gery, with the acceflion of the noblemen, who 
had been prifooers in England, a (lifted too by 
forne money fent from London , was able to turvi 
the balance in his favor. The earl, of Angus and 
his brother, having taken the prefent opportunity 
of returning into their native country, oppofed 
the cardinal with all the credit oC tfot powerful 
family ; and the majority of the convention had 
now embraced * oppqfite interefts to thofe which 
formerly prevailed. Arran was declared governor; 
the cardinal was committed to cuftody under the 
care of lord Seton; and a negociation was com- 
menced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliih am- 
bafiador , for the marriage of the infant queen 
with the prince of Wales. The following con- Twy ^^ 
ditions were quickly agreed on; that the queen Scotland 
fhould remain in Scotland till fhe fhould be ten 
years of age; that flie fliould then be lent to 
England to be educated ; that fix Scotpfh noble- 
men {hould immediately be delivered as hoflages 
to Henry; and that the kingdom, notwithft^qding 
its union with England* fhould ftili, retain it? 
laws and privileges \ By means of thefe equitablp 
conditions % the war between the nations, which 
bad threatened Scotland with fucb difnaal calamw 

9 Sir Ralph Sadler's Letters. 
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chap. ties, feemed to be fully compofed, and to be 
xxxnr. changed into perpetual concord and amity, 
mi. But the cardinal-primate, bavirtg prevailed on 

Seton to reftore him to his liberty * was able, 
by bis intrigues, to confound all thefe meafures, 
which appeared fo well concerted. He aflembled 
the mod confiderable ecclefiaftics ; and having 
Teprefented to them the imminent danger, to 
which their revenues and privileges were ex* 
pofed, he perfuaded them to colled privately 
from the clergy a large fum of money, by which, 
if intruded to his management, he engaged to 
overturn the fchemes of their enemies \ Beftdes 
the partifans, whom he acquired by pecuniary 
motives, he roufed up the zeal of thofe, who 
. were attached to the catholic worfhip; and he 
reprefented the union with England as the fure 
forerunner of ruin to the church and to the ancient 
religion. The national antipathy of the. Scots to 
their fouthern neighbours was alfo an infallible 
engine, by which the cardinal wrought upon the 
people; and though the terror of Henry's afms, 
and their own inability to make refiftance , had 
procured a temporary aflent to the alliance and 
marriage propofed, the fettled habits of the nation 
produced an extreme averfion to thofe meafures. 
The Englifli ambaffador and his retinue received 
hiany infill ts from perfons whom the cardinal bad 
inftigatdd to^ commit thofe violences , in : hopes 
of bringing on 3. rupture : But Sadler prudently 

Buchanan $ lib. 15, 
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diflemblcd the matter; and waited patiently, till chap. 
the day appointed for the delivery of the hoftages, xxxiij. 
He then demanded of the regent the performance l5 * 3- 
of that important article; but received for anfwer, 
that his authority was very precarious , that the 
nation had now taken a different impreflion, and 
that it was not in his power to compel any of 
the nobility to deliver themfelves as hoftages to 
the EnglTfli. Sadler, forefeeing the confequence 
of this refufal , fent a fummons to all thofe who 
had been prifoners in England , and required them 
to fulfil the promife, which they had given, of 
returning into cuftody. None of them fhowed fo 
much fentiment of honor , as to fulfil their engage* 
ments, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caffilis. 
Henry was fo well pleafed with the behaviour of 
this nobleman, that he not only received him 
gracioufly, but honored him with prefents, gave 
him his liberty , and fent him back to Scotland , 
with his two brothers, whom he had left as 
hoftages *\ 

This behaviour of theScottifh nobles, though New mp, 
it reflected difhonor on the nation , was not dif- ture# 
agreeable, to the cardinal , who forefaw , that all 
thefe perfons would now be deeply interefted to 
maintain their enmity and oppofition to England, 
And as a war was foon expe&ed with that king- 
dom , he found it neceffary immediately to apply 
to France, and to crave the afliftance of that 
ancient ally, during the prefent diftreffes <?f the 
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chap. Scottifh nation. Though the French king was 
xxxiii. fully fen fib 1c of his intereft in fupporting Scot- 
**4j. land , a demand of aid could not have been made 
on him at a more unfeafonable jun&ure. His 
pretentions on the Milanefe, and his refentment 
againft Charles, had engaged him in a war with 
.that potentate; and having made great, though 
fruitlefs efforts during the preceding campaign, 
he was the more difabled at prefent from defend- 
ing his own dominions, much more from granting 
any fuccour to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, earl 
of Lenox , a young nobleman of a great family , 
was at that time in the French court; and Francis, 
being informed , that he was engaged in ancient 
and hereditary enmity with the Hamiltons, who 
liad murdered his father, fent him over to his 
native country, as a fupport to the cardinal and 
the queen -mother: And he promifed , that a 
f apply of money , and, ifneceffary, ev^n military 
fuccours, fhould foon be difpatched after him. 
Arran, the governor, feeing all thefe preparations 
againft him, aflembled his friends, and made an 
attempt to get the perfon of the infant queen 
into his cuftody ; but being repulfed, he was 
obliged to come to an accommodation with his 
enemies, and to^ntruft that precious charge to 
four neutral perfems , the heads of potent families, 
the Grahams, Ereflrines, Lindfays, and Leving- 
ftones. The arrival of Lenox , in the midft of 
thefe tranfa&ions , ferved to render the vi&ory 
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of the French party over the Englifli ftill more chap. 
undifputable ". xxxiii. 

The oppofition , which Henry met with in **♦*• 
Scotland from the French intrigues , excited his wilh 
refentment , and farther confirmed the refolution , Frwct. 
which he bad already taken, of breaking with 
France, and of uniting bis arms with thofe of 
the emperor. He had other grounds of complaint 
againft the French king ; which , though not of 
great importance, yet being recent, -were able 
to overbalance thofe great injuries , which he had. 
formerly received from Charles. He pretended, 
that Francis had engaged to imitate his example 
in feparating himfelf entirely from the fee of 
Rome, and that he had broken his promife in 
that particular. He was diffatisfied, that James, 
Jhis nephew, had been allowed to marry, firft 
Magdalene of France , then a princefs of the houfe 
of Guife; and he confidered thefe alliances as 
pledges, which Francis gave of his intentions to 
fupport the Scots againft the power of England x \ 
He had been informed of fome railleries, which 
the French king had thrown out againft his con- 
duct with regard to his wives. He was difgufted, 
that Francis , after fo many obligations-which he 
o^ed him , had facrificed him to the emperor ; 
and , in the confidence of friendfhip , had rafhly 
revealed his fecrets to that fubtile and interefted 
monarch. And he complained , that regular pay- 
ments were never made of the fums due to him 

" Buchanan, lib. 15. Drummoni " Pere Daniel* 
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c h a p. by France, and of the penfion , which had been 
xxxiii, ftipulated. Impelled by all thefe motives , he 
1543. alienated himfelf from his ancient friend and con* 
federate , and formed a league with the emperor, 
.who earneftly courted his alliance. This league, 
befides ftipulations for mutual defence, contained 
a plan for invading France; and the two monarch* 
agreed to enter Francis's dominions with an army, 
each of twenty-five thoufand men ; and to require 
that prince to pay Henry all the fums which he 
owed him , and to confign Boulogne , Montreuil, 
Terouane , and Ardros , as a fecurity for the 
regular payment of his penfion for the future: 
In cafe thefe conditions were reje&ed , the con- 
federate princes agreed to challenge , for Henry, 
the crown of France, or, in default of it, the 
dutchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne; 
for Charles , the dutchy of Burgundy , and forac 
other territories *'. That they might have a 
pretence for enforcing thefe claims, they fent a 
meflage to Francis, requiring him to renounce 
his alliance with Sultan Solyman , and to make 
reparation for all the prejudice , which Chriftcn- 
dom had fuftained from that unnatural confederacy. 
Upon the French king's refufal, war was declared 
againft him by the allies. It may be propei* to 
remark , that the partifans of France objected to 
Charles his alliance with the heretical king of 
England, as no lefs obnoxious than that which 
Francis had contra&ed with Solyman : And they 
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obferved, that this league was a breach 6f the chap. 
folemn promife , which he had given to Cle* xxxiifc- 
ment VII. never to make peace or alliance with ^43. 
England. # — 

While the treaty with the emperor was ne- 22 djan- 
gociating, (he king fummoned a new feflion of A P arlia * 
parliament , in order to obtain fupplies for his meBfc 
projeded war with France. The parliament 
granted him a fubfidy to be paid in three years i 
It was levied in a peculiar manner ; but exceeded 
not three Shillings in the pound , upon any in- 
dividual x \ The convocation gave the king fi* 
{hillings in the pound, to be levied in three years. 
Greater fums were always, even during the eftab- 
lifliment of the catholic religion , exadted from 
the clergy than from the laity: Which made the* 
emperor Charles fay , when Henry diffolved the 
monafteries , and fold their revenues i or bellowed - 7 
them on his nobility and courtiers , that he had i *% 
killed the hen , which brought him the golden \ 

e SS* "• , 

14 They who were worth in goods twenty (hillings and 
upwards to five pounds , paid four pence of every pound ; 
from five pounds to ten pounds, eight pence; from ten 
pounds, to twenty pounds, fixteen pence; from twenty and 
upwards , two (hillings. Lands? fees, and annuities, from 
twenty (hillings to five pounds , paid eight pence in the 
pound ; from hve pounds to ten pounds , fixteen pence J 
from ten pounds to twenty pounds , two (hillings i from 
twenty pounds and upwards , three (hillings. 

,f Collier , vol. ii. p. 176. 
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chap. The parliament alfo facilitated the execution of 
xxxni. the former law , by which the king's p rod am a- 
,S4 ^- tions were made equal to ftatutes : They ap- 
pointed , that any nine counfellors fhould form a 
legal court for punifliing all difdbedience to pro- 
clamations. The total abolition of juries in criminal 
caufes, as well as of all parliaments, feemed , if 
the king had fo pleafed , the neceffary confequcnce 
of this enormous law. He might iffue a procla- 
mation , enjoining the execution of any penal 
ilatute , and afterwards try the criminals , not 
for breach of the ftatute , but for difobedience to 
his proclamation. It is remarkable , that lord 
Mountjoy entered a proteft againft this law ; and 
it is equally remarkable, that that proteft is the 
only one entered againft any public bill during 
this whole reign z *. 

It was enaded ,7 , this feflion , that any fpiritual 
perfon, who preached or taught contrary, to the 
dodrine contained in the king's book , the Erudition 
of a Chriflian mcn> or contrary to any dodrine 
which he fhould thereafter promulgate , was to 
be admitted on the firft convidion to renounce 
his error ; on the fecond , he was required to 
carry a faggot ; whjch if he rcfufed to do , or fell 
into a third offence , he was to be burnt. Rut 
the laity, for the third offence , were only to 
forfeit their goods and chattels , and be liable to 
perpetual imprifonment. Indidments muft be laid 
within a year after the offence , and the prifoner 

M Burnet, p. %i*. t7 34 am! j$ Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
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was allowed to bring witneffes for his exculpation, chap. 
Thefe penalties were lighter than thofe which xxxiii. 
were formerly impofed on a denial of the real 1543. 
prefence: It was, however, fubjoined in this 
ftatute, that the ad of the fix articles was ftill in 
forge. But in order to make the king more entirely 
mafter of his people , it was enadled , that he 
might hereafter, at his pleafure , change this ad:, 
or any provifion in it. By this claufe, both parties 
were retained in fubjedtion : So far as regarded 
religion , the king was inverted f in the fulled 
manner, with the fole legiflative authority in his 
kingdom : And all his fubjecfls were s under the 
fevereft penalties , exprefsly bound to receive 
implicitly, whatever doftrine be (bould pleafe to 
recommend to them. 

The reformers began to entertain hopes, that ia*Mji 
this great power of the crown might ftill be em- 
ployed in their favor. The king married Catherine 
Par , widow of Nevil lord Latimer ; a woman of 
virtue, and fomewhat inclined to the new doftrine. 
By this marriage , Henry confirmed what had 
formerly been foretold in jeft , that he would be 
obliged to efpoule a widow. The king's league 
with the emperor feemed fc circumftance no left 
favorable to the catholic party ; and thus matters 
remained ftill nearly balanced between the factions. 

The advantages , gained by this powerful 
confederacy between Henry and Charles f were 
inconfiderable during the prefent year. The 
campaign was opened with a vidtory, gained by 
the duke of Cleves , Francis's ally , over the 
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€ H A p. forces of the emperor ,f : Francis , m perfon i 
xxxiii. took the field early ; and made himfelf matter, 
■without refiflance , of the whole dutchy of 
Luxembourg : He afterwards took Landrecy f 
and added fome fortifications to it. Charles, 
having at laft affembled a powerful army , appeared 
in the Low Countries ; and after taking almoft 
every fortrefs in the dutchy of Cleves , he reduced 
the duke to accept of the terms , which he was 
pleafed to prefcribe to him. Being then joined 
by a body of fix thoufand Englifti, he fat down 
before Landrecy, and covered the fiege with art 
army of above forty thoufand men. Francis 
advanced at the head of an army not much 
inferior; as if he intended tci give the emperor 
battle , or oblige him to raife the fiege : But 
while thefe two rival monarchs were facing each 
other, and all men were in expectation of fome 
great event; the French king found means of 
throwing fuccour into Landrecy , and having 
thus efte&ed his purpofe , he fkilfully made a 
retreat. Charles, finding the feafon far advanced, 
defpaired of fuccefs in his enterprife , and found 
it neceffary to go into winter- quarters. 

The vanity of Henry was flattered, by the 
figure which he made in the great tranfadions 
on the continent : But the interefts of his kingdont 
were more deeply concerned in the event of affairs 
in Scotland. Arran, the governor, was of fo 
indolent and unambitious a character, that, had 
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he not been ftimulated by his friends and depend- c h a p. 
ants , he never had afpired to any fhare in the xxviu. 
adminiftration ; and when he found himfelf over- '*** 
powered by the party of the queen- dowager, 
the cardinal , and the earl of Lenox , he was glad 
to accept of any terms of accommodation , how- 
ever difhonorable. He even gave them a fare < 
pledge of his fincerity, by renouncing the prin- 
ciples of the\eformers , and reconciling himfelf 
to the Romifh communion in the Frmcifcan church 
at Stirling. ' By this weaknefs and levity lie loft 
his credit with the whole nation , and rendered 
the proteftants , who were hitherto the chief 
fupport of his power, his mortal enemies. The 
cardinal acquired an entire afcendant in the king- 
dom : The queen -dowager placed implicit con- 
fidence in him : The governor was obliged to 
yield to him in every pretenfion : Lenox alone 
was become an obftacle to his meafures , and 
reduced him to fome difficulty. 

The inveterate enmity, which had taken place 
between the families of Lenox and Arran . made 
the interefts of thefe two noblemen entirely in- 
compatible ; and as the cardinal and the French 
party, in order to engage Lenox the more in 
their caufe, had flattered him with the hopes of 
fucceeding to the crown after their infant fovereign, 
this rivaMhip had tended ftill farther to roufe the 
animofity of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been 
encouraged to afpire to the marriage of the queen- 
dowager , which would have given him fome 
pretetffions to the regency; and as he \^s become 
Vol. V. ■ A a 
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ciap. affuming, on account of the f$rvices which he 
xxxrn. had rendered the party , the cardinal found , 
x * 4 * that , fince he muft cbufe between the friendfhip 
pf Lenox, and that of Arran, the latter nobleman , 
who was more eafily governed , and who was 
inverted with prefent authority , was in every 
refpedi preferable. Lenox, finding that he was 
not likely to fucceed in his pretentions to the 
queen - dowager , and that Arran favored by the 
cardinal , had acquired the afcendant , retired to 
Dunbarton f the governor of which was entirely 
at his devotion ; he entered into a fecret corres- 
pondence with the fingliih court; and he Sum- 
moned his vaffals and partifans to attend him. 
All thofe who were inclined to the protcftant 
religion , or were on any account difcontf nted 
with the cardinal's adminiftration , now regarded 
Lenox as the head of their party ; and they 
readily made him a tender of their Cervices* 
In a little time , he had collected an army of ten 
thoufand men , and he threatened his enemies 
with immediate deftrudion. The cardinal had 
no equal force to oppofe to him ; but as he was 
a prudent man , he forefaw , that Lenox could 
not long fubfift fo great an army , and he endea- 
voured to gain time, by opening a negotiation 
with him. He feduced his followers, by various 
artifices; he prevailed on the Douglaffes to change 
party; he represented to the whole nation the 
danger of civil wars and commotions : And 
Lenox, obferving the unequal conteft, in which 
he >yas engaged , was at laft obliged to lay 
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down his arms, and to accept of an accomtaoda- c h t p# 
tion with the governor and the cardinal. Prefent xxxiii. 
peace was reftored ;• but no confidence took place 
between the parties. Lenox, fortifying his caftles, 
and putting himfelf in a pofture of defence , 
waited the arrival of Engliih fuccours , from 
whofe afliftance alone he expected to obtain the 
fuperiority over his enemies. 

While the winter feafon retrained Henry I?44 . 
from military operations , he fummoned a new J««««n **- 
parliament ; in which a law was pafled , fuch as , pmhm * 
lie was pleafed to didate, with regard to the 
fucceflion of the crown. After declaring, that 
the prince of Wales , or any of the kings male 
itfue , were firft and immediate heirs to the crown, 
the parliament reftored the two princeffes , Mary 
and Elizabeth , to their right of fucceflion. 
This feemed a reafonable piece of juftice , and 
corredted what the king's former violence had 
thrown into confufion ; but it was impoilible for 
Henry to do any thing, how laudable Xbever, 
without betraying in fome circumftance , his 
ufual extravagance and caprice : Though he 
opened the way for thefe two princeffes to mount 
the throne, he would not allow the ads to be 
reverted , which had declared them illegitimate ; 
he made the parliament confer on him a power 
of ftill excluding them, if they refufed to fubmit 
to any conditions ; which he fhould be pleafed 
to impofe* and he required them toenad, that, 
in default of his own iffne , he might difpofe of 
the crown , as he pleafed , by will or letters 
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c » a r. patent. He did not probably forefee , that , in 

xxxiii. proportion as he degraded the parliament, by 

1544# rendering it the paffive inftrument of his variable 

and violent inclinations, he taught the people to 

regard all its ads as invalid , and thereby defeated 

even the purpofcs , which he was fo bent to attain. 

An ad palled , declaring that the king's ufual 
ftyle {hould be " King of England , France, and 
cc Ireland , defender of the faith f and on earth the 
" fupreme head of the, church of England and 
" Ireland." It feemed a palpable inconfiftency % 
to retain the title of Defender of the faith , which 
the court of Rome had conferred on him , for 
maintaining its caufe again ft Luther ; and yet 
fubjoin his ecclefiaftical fupremacy , in oppofition 
to the claims of that court. 

An ad alfo paffed , for the remiffion of the 
debt , which the king had lately contraded by a 
general loan y levied upon the people. It will 
eafily be believed, that, after the former ad of 
this kind , the loan was not entirely voluntary *\ 
But there was a peculiar circumftance, attending 
the prefent ftatute, which none but Henry would 
have thought of; namely, that thofe who had 
already gotten payment, either in whole or in 
part, fhould refund the money to the exchequer. 

The oaths , which Henry impofed for the 
fecurity of his ecclefiaftical model, were not more 
reafonable than his other meafurcs. All his fub- 
jeds of any diftindion had already been obliged 

, ,f 3S Hen. VIII. c. 12- 
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to' renounce the pope's fupfremacy ; but as the chap. 
claufes to which they fwore had not been deemed xxxiip. 
entirely fatisfatflory„ another oath was impofed ; l ^*»- 
and it was added, that all thofe who had taken 
the former oaths , fhould be underitood to have 
taken the new. one *\ A ftrange fuppofition ; 
to reprefent men as bound by an oath , which they 
had never taken; 

The mod commendable law, to which the 
parliament gave their fanftion, was that by which 
they mitigated the law of the fix articles , and 
ena&ed , that no perfon fhould be put to his 
trial upon an accufation concerning any of the 
offences comprifed in that fanguinary flatute, 
except on the oath of twelve perfons before 
commiflroners authorized for the purpofe ; and 
that no perfon fhould be arrefted or committed to 
ward for any fuch offence before* he was indi&ed. 
Any preacher, accufed of fpeaking in his fermon 
contrary to thefe articles, mud be indided within 
forty days. 

The king always experienced the limits of hts 
authority , whenever he demanded fubfidies , 
however moderate , from the parliament ; and , 
therefore, not to hazard a refufal , he made no 
mention this fcafon of a fupply : But as his wars 
both in France and Scotland, as well as his ufual 
prodigality, had involved him in great experice, 
be had reeourfe to other methods of filling his 
exchequer. Notwithftanding tjie former abolition 

*° 3 5 Hen. VIII. c. r. 
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c H a p. of his debts, he yet requited new loans from hi* 
xxxiii. fubje&s: And he enhanced gold from forty-five 
i*44. fhillings to forty -eight an ounce; and filverfrom 
three fhillings and nine pence to four fhillings. 
His pretence for this innovation, was to prevent 
the money from being exported; as if that ex- 
pedient could any wife ferve the purpofe. He even 
coined forne bafe money, and ordered it to be' 
current by proclamation He named commiflioners 
for levying a benevolence , and he extorted about 
feventy thoufand pounds by ibis expedient. 
/Read alderman of London tf , a man fomewbat 
I advanced in years, having refufed to contribute , 
\^>) or not coming up to the expectation of the com- 
< j miflioners, was enrolled as a foot-foldier in the 
/ Scottifh wars , and was there taken prifoner. 
Roach , who had been equally refradory, was 
thrown into prifon , and obtained not his liberty 
but by paying a large compofition *\ Thefe 
powers of the prerogative (which at that time 
pafTed unqueftioned ) , the compelling of any man 
to ferve in any office, and the imprifoning of any 
man during pleafure, not to mention the pradice 
of extorting loans , rendered the fovereign , in a 
manner, abfolute matter of the perfqn and pro- 
perty of every individual. 

Early this year the king fertt a fleet and army 
to invade Scotland. The fleet confifted of near 
two hundred veffels, and carried on board ten 

Herbert Stowe, p. fgg. Baker * p. 292. 
Goodwin's Annals. Stowe, p. $8g. 
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thoufand men. Dudley lord Lifle commanded c h a r* 
the fea - forces ; the earl of Hertford the land, xxxiii. 
The troops were difembarked near Leith ; and 254 ** 
after difperfing a fmall body which oppofed them , 
they took that town without refinance , and then 
marched to Edinburgh. The gates were foon 
(>eaten down (for little or no refiftance was 
made); and the Englifh firft pillaged , and thea 
fet fire to the city. The regent and cardinal were 
not prepared to oppofe fo great a force, and they 
fled to Stirling. Hertford marched eaft-ward; 
and being joined by a new body under Evers > 
warden of the call inarches, he laid wade the 
whole country , burned and deftroyed Haddington 
and Dunbar, then retreated into England; having 
loft only forty men in the whole expedition. 
The earl of Arran collected fome forces ; but 
finding that the Englifh were already departed , 
he turned them againft Lenox, who was juftly 
fufpe&ed of a correfpondence with the enemy. 
That nobleman , after making fome refiftance f 
was obliged to fly into England ; where Henry 
fettled a penfion on him , and even gave him his 
niece , lady Margaret Douglas , in marriage. In 
return , Lenox ftipulated conditions , by which 9 
bad he been able to execute them , he mud have 
reduced his country to total fervitude *\ 

Henry's policy was blamed in this fudden and 
violent incurfion; by which he inflamed the pat 
{ions of the Scots, without fubduing their fpirit * 

31 Rymer, vol. xv. p. 23. 29. 
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CHAP. 

XXXIII. 

**44 



14th July. 
Campaign 
in France. 



and it was commonly faid, that he did too much, 
if he intended to folicit an alliance , and too 
little, jf he meant a conqueft a \ But the reafon 
of his recalling the troop* fo foon, was his eager* 
nefs to carry on a projected enterprise againft 
France , in which hi intended _ to employ the 
whole force of his kingdom. He had concerted 
a plan with the emperor , which threatened the 
total ruin of that monarchy, and muft, as a ne* 
ceflary confequence, have involved the ruin of 
England. Thefe two princes had agreed to invade 
France with forces amounting to above a hundred 
thoufand men : Henry engaged to fet out from 
Calais: Charles from the Low-countries: They 
were to enter on no fiege ; but leaving all the 
frontier towns behind them, to march diredWy to 
Paris, where they were to join their forces, and 
thence to proceed to the entire conqueft of the 
kingdom. Francis could not oppofe , to thefe 
formidable preparations, much above forty thou- 
fand men. 

Henky, having appointed the queen regent 
during his abfence, patted over to Calais with 
thirty thoufand men , accompanied by the dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, Fitzalan earl of Arundel, 
Vere earl of Oxford , the earl of Surrey f Paulet 
lord St. John , lord Ferrers of Chartley , lord 
JVlountjoy, lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Anthony 
Brown , Sir Francis Bryan , and the mod flourifb- 
ing nobility and gentry of his kingdom. The 
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Englifh army was foon joined by the. count de 11 a p. 
Buren , admiral of Flanders , with ten thoufand xxxin. 
foot , and four thoufand horfe ; and the whole 1*44. 
compofed ah army , which nothing on that fron- 
tier was able to refift. The chief force of the 
French armies was drawn to the fide of Cham- 
pagne^ in order to oppofe the Impcrialifts. 

The emperor , with an army of near fixty 
thoufand men * had taken the field much earlier 
than Henry; and not to lofe time, while he 
waited for the arrival of his confederate, he fat 
down before Luxembourg, which was furren^ 
dered to him: He thence proceeded to Com- 
mercy on the Meufe , which he took : Ligny / 
met with the fame fate; He next laid fiege to St. 
Dizier on the Marne , which , though a weak 
place, made a brave refiftance, «nder the count 
of Sancerre, the governor, and the fiege was pro- 
tracted beyond expectation. 

The emperor was employed before this town 
2t the time the Englifh forces were aflembled in 
Picardy. Henry, either tempted by the defence- 
lefs condition of the French frontier, or thinking 
that the emperor had firft broken his engagement, 
by forming fieges, or, perhaps, forefeeing at lad 
the dangerous confequences of entirely fubduing 
the French power, inftead of marching forward 
to Paris, fat down before Montreuil and Bou- 
logne. The duke of Norfolk commanded the 
army before Montreuil : The king himfelf that 
before Boulogne. Vervin was governor of the 
latter place, and under him Philip Corfe, a brave 
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chap, old foldier, who encouraged the garrifon to de« 
xxxiii. fend themfelves to the laft extremity againft the 
Englifh. He was killed during the courfe of the 
fiege f and the town was immediately furrendered 
to Henry by the cowardice of Vervin ; who 
was ' afterwards beheaded for this di (honorable 
capitulation. 

During the courfe of this fiege, Charles had 
taken St Dizier; and finding the feafon much ad- 
vanced, he began to hearken to a treaty of peace 
with France, finde all his fchemes for fubduing 
that kingdom were likely to prove abortive. In 
order to have a pretence for deferring bis ally, 
he fent a meflenger to the Englifh camp, requiring 
Henry immediately to fulfil his engagements , and 
to meet him with his army before Paris. Henry 
replied, that he was too far engaged in the fiege 
of Boulogne to raife it with honor , and that the 
emperor himfelf had fir ft broken the concert by 
befieging St. Dizier. This anfwer ferved Charles 
as a fufficient reafon for concluding a peace with 
isthSept. • Francis , at Crefpy , where no mention was made 
of England. He ftipulated to give Flanders as a 
dowry to his daughter, whom he agreed to marry 
to the duke of Orleans, Francis's fecond fon; and 
Francis, in return, withdrew his troops from 
Piedmont and Savoy , and renounced all claim 
to Milan, Naples, and other territories in Italy. 
This peace , fo advantageous to Francis , was 
procured , partly by the decifive vidory obtained 
in the beginning of the campaign by the count 
of Enguien over the ImpeNalifts at Cerifolles in 
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Piedmont f * partly by the emperor's great defire chap. 
to turn his arms againft the proteftant princes in xxxni. 
Germany. Charles ordered his troops to feparate hh* 
from the Englilh in Picardy; and Henry, finding 
himfelf obliged to raife the fiege of Montreuil , 
returned into England. This campaign ferved , 30th SepC 
to the populace, as matter of great triumph; but 
all men of fenfe concluded , that the king had , 
as in all his former military enterprises, made, 
at a great expence, an acquifition, which was of 
no importance. 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, was con- 
cluded feebly, and with various fuccefs. Sir 
Ralph Evers, now lord Evers, and Sir Bryan 
Latoun , made an inroad into that kingdom ; and 
having laid wade the counties of Tiviotdale and 
the Merfe f they proceeded to the abbey of 
Coldingham 9 which they took poffeffion of, and 
fortified. The governor aflembled an army of 
eight thoufand men , in order to diflodge them 
from this pod ; but he bad no fooner opened hi* 
batteries before the place , than a fudden panic 
feized him; he left the army, and fled to Dunbar. 
He complained of the mutiny of his troops, and 
pretended apprebenfions left they fhould deliver 
him into the hands of the Englilh : But his own 
unwarlike fpirit was generally believed to have 
been the motive of this dilhonorable flight. *The 
Scottish army upon the departure of their general, 
fell into confufion ; and had not Angus , with a 
few of his retainers, brought off the cannon , and 
proteded their rear , the Englilh might have 
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chap, gained great advantages over them. Evers, elated 
xxxin. with this fuccefs , boafted to Henry, that he had 
conquered all Scotland to the Forth; and he 
claimed a reward for this important fervice. The 
duke of Norfolk , who knew with what difficulty 
fuch acquifitions would be maintained againft £ 
warlike enemy , advifed the king to grant him , 
as his reward , the conquefts of which he boafted 
fo highly. The next inroad made by the Englifb, 
flbowed the vanity of Evers's hopes. This general 
led about five thoufand men into Tiviot^ale , 
and was employed in ravaging that country; when 
intelligence was brought him, that fome Scottifh 
forces appeared near the abbey of Melrofc. Angus 
had roufed the governor to more aftivity; and a 
proclamation being iffued for alfemblmg the troops 
of the neighbouring counties, a coofiderable body 
had repaired thither to oppofe the enemy. Norman 
Lefty, fon of the earl of Rothes, had alfo joined 
the army with fome volunteers from Fife; and 
he infpired courage into the whole , as well by 
this acceflion of force, as by his perfonal bravery 
and intrepidity. In order to bring their troops 
to the neceflity of a fteady defence , the Scottifh 
leaders ordered all their cavalry to difmount ; and 
they refolved to wait , on fome high grounds 
x7th Feb. near Ancram , the affault of the Engl iff). The 
EngHih , whofe pad fuccefles had taught them 
too much to dcfpife the enemy, thought, when 
they faw the Scottifh horfes led off the field , that 
the whole army was retiring; and they haftened 
to attack them. The Scots received them in 
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good order; and being favored by the advantage chap. 
of the ground, as well as by the furprife of the xxxiii. 
Englifh , who expe&ed no refiftance , they foon I54 *- 
put them to flight, and purfued them with con- 
fiderable (laughter. Evers and Latoun were both 
killed, and above a thoufand men were made 
prifoners. In order to fupport the Scots in this 
war, Francis, fome time after, fent over a body 
of auxiliaries, to the number of three thoufand 
five hundred men , under the command of Mont- 
gomery , lord of Lorges if . Reinforced by thefe 
fuccours , the governor aflembled an army of 
fifteen thoufand men at Haddington, and marched 
thence to ravage the eaft borders of England. 
He laid all wafte wherever he came; and having 
met with no confiderable refiftance, he retired 
into his own country , and dilbanded his army. 
The earl of Hertford , in revenge , committed 
ravages on the middle and weft marches ; and the 
war on both fides was fignalized rather by the 
ills infli&ed on the enemy , than by any confider- 
able advantage gained by either party. 

The war likewife between France and England 
was not diftinguifhed this year by any memorable 
event. Francis had equipped a fleet of above two 
hundred fail, befides gallies ; and having embark- 
ed fome land-forces on board , he fejit them to 
make a defcent in England*'. They failed to the 
Ifle of Wight, where they found the Epglilh fleet 

M Buchanan, lib. i*. Drummoni 
2§ Belcair. Memoires de Belby. 
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chap, lying at anchor in St Helen's. It confided not 
xxxiif. of above a hundred fail; and the admiral thought 
'"?• it mod advifable to remain in that road, in hopes 
of drawing the French into the narrow channels 
and the rocks , which were unknown to them. 
The two fleets cannonaded each other for two 
days ; and except the finking of the Mary Rofe, 
one of the largcft (hips of the Englifh fleet, the 
damage on both fides was inconfiderable. 

Francis's chief intention , in equipping fo great 
a fleet, was to prevent the Englifh from throw- 
ing fuccours into Boulogne 9 which he refolved 
co befiege; and for that purpofe, he ordered a 
fort to be built , by which he intended to block 
up the harbour. After a confiderable lots of time 
and money, the fort was found fo ill conftruded, 
that he was obliged to abandon it; and though 
he had aflembled, on that frontier, an army of 
near forty thoufand men , he was not able to 
effedl any confiderable enterprife. Henry, in order 
to defend his pofleflions in France, bad levied 
fourteen thoufand Germans; who, having marched 
to Fleurines in the bifhopric of Liege, found that 
they could advance no farther. The emperor 
would not allow them a paflage through his do- 
minions: They received intelligence of a fuperior 
army on the fide of France ready to intercept 
them : Want of occupation and of pay foon pro- 
duced a mutiny among them: And having feized 
the Englifh commifTaries as a fecurity for arrears, 
they retreated info their own country. There 
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fcems to have been fome want of forefight in this chap. 
expenfive armament. * xxxiii. 

The great expence of thefe two wars, main- aJ jjo^' 
tained by Henry , obliged him to fummon a a pariia- 
new parliament. The commons granted him a ment * 
fubfidy, payable in two years, of two (hillings 
a pound on land * 7 : The fpirituality voted him 
fix {hillings a pound. But the parliament , ap- 
prehenfive left more demands Ihould be made 
upon them, endeavoured to fave themfelves by 
a very extraordinary liberality of other people's 
property : By one vote they beftowed on the 
king all the revenues of the univerfities , as well 
as of the chaun tries, free chapels a> , and hofpitals. 
Henry was pleafed with this conceffion, as it 
increafed his power ; but he had no intention to 
rob learning of all her endowments; and he form 
took care to inform the univerfities , that he 
meant not to touch their revenues. Thus thefe 
ancient and celebrated eftablifhments owe their 
exigence to the generofity of the king, not 

Thofe who poffeffed goods or money, above five 
pound and below ten, were to pay eight pence a pound: 
Thofe above t£n pound , a (hilling. 

A chauntry was a little church , chapel , or particular 
altar in fome cathedral church , &c. endowed with lands 
or other revenues for the maintenance of one or more 
priefts, daily to fay mafe or perform divine fervice, for 
the ufe of the founders , or fuck others as they appointed: 
Free chapels were independent on any chutch , and endowed 
for much the ikme purpofe a$ the former. Jacob's Law 
Dicft. 
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chap, to the protedtion of this fervile and proftitute 

xxxm. parliament. 
1545. The proftitute fpirit of the parliament farther 

appeared in the preamble of a ftatute *', in which 
they recognize the king to have always been , 
by the word of God , fupreme head of the 
•church of England ; and acknowledge , that 
archbifhops, bilhops, and other ecclefiaftic&l per- 
fons , have no manner of juriCdidion but by his 
royal mandate : To him alone , fay they , and 
•fuch perfons as he (hall appoint, full power and 
authority is given from above to hear and de- 
termine all manner of caufes ecclefiaftical , and 
to corred all manner of herefies , errors , vices , 
and fins whatfoever. No mention is here made 
of the concurrence of a convocation, or even 
of a parliament His proclamations are in effedl 
acknowledged to have, not only the force of 
law , but the authority of revelation ; and by his 
royal power he might regulate the adions of 
men, controul their words, and even dired their 
inward fentiments and opinions. 

*4tfc Dec. * The king made in perfon a fpeech to the 
parliament on proroguing them ; in which , after 
thanking them for their loving attachment to 
him, which, he laid , equalled what was ever 
paid by their anceftors to any king of England, 
he complained of their diflenfions, difputes i and 
animofities in religion. He told them, that the 
feveral pulpits were become a kind of batteries 

" n Hen. VIII. a 17. 
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egamfl each other; and that one preacher called chat, 
another heretic and anabaptift, which was retaliate xxxui. 
cd by the opprobrious appellations of papift and 
hypocrite : That he had permitted his people the 
ufe of the Scriptures, not in order to furnifh them 
with materials for difputing and railing, but that 
lie might enable them to inform their consciences 
and inftrudl their children and families: That 
it grieved his heart to find how that precious 
jewel was proftituted, by being introduced into 
the converfation of every alehoufe and tavern , 
And employed as a pretence for decrying the 
fpiritual and legal paftors : And that he was 
(orry to obferve, that the word of God, while 
it was the objed of fo much anxious Speculation, 
Jiad very little influence on their practice ; and 
that, though an imaginary knowledge fo much 
abounded , charity was daily going to decay J \ 
The king gave good advice; but his own ex- 
ample, by encouraging fpeculation and difpute, 
was ill fitted to promote that peaceable fubmiffion 
of opinion , which he recommended. 

HtNRY employed in military preparations the 1545. 
money granted by parliament; and he fent over 
the earl of Hertford, and lord Lifle, the admiral, 
to Calais , with a body of nine thoufand men , 
two- thirds of which confifted of foreigners. Some 
lkirmiflies of (mall moment epfqed with the 
French ; and no hopes of any confiderable pfcS 
grefs could be entertained by either party. Henry, 

'* Hall, fol. a*i. Herbert, p, ;?4- 
Vol. V. 3 b 
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chap, whofe animofity againft Francis was not violent, 

xxxiii. -bad given fufficient vent to his humor by this 

I$4 *' fhort war ; and finding , that , from his great 

increafe in corpulence and decay in ftrength , he 

could not hope for much longer life, he was 

defirous of ending a quarrel, which might prove 

dangerous to his kingdom during a minority. 

Francis likewife, on his part, was not averfe to 

peace with England; becaufe, having lately loft 

fiis fon, the duke of Orleans, he revived his 

ancient claim upon Milan , and forefaw , that 

hoftilities mud foon , on that account, break out 

. between him and the emperor. Commiffioners, 

react with therefore, having met at Campe, a fmall place 

France and between Ardres and Guifnes, the articles were 

foon agreed on , and the peace figned by them. 

The chief conditions were, that Henry fbould 

retain Boulogne during eight years , or till the 

former debt due by Francis fhould be paid. This 

debt was fettled at two millions of livres, befules 

a claim of 5005000 livres, which was afterwards 

to be adjufted. Francis took care to comprehend 

Scotland in the treaty. Thus all that Henry 

obtained by a war, which coft him above one 

million three hundred and forty thoufand pounds 

fterling ", was a bad and a chargeable fecurity 

for a debt , which was not a third of the value. 

The king, now freed from all foreign wars, 

had leifure to give his attention to domeftic 

>ifcurs; particularly to the oftaWifhment of unifpr- 

,l Herbert Stowe. 
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mity in opinion, on which he was fo intent chap. 
Though he allowed an Englifh tran flat 10.11 of the xxxiu, 
Bible, he had hitherto been very careful to keep iw*. 
the mafs in Latin ; but he was at laft prevailed 
on to permit, that the Litany, a confiderable 
part of the fervice, (hould be celebrated in the 
vulgar tongue; and by this innovation, he excit- 
ed a-new the hopes of the reformers , who had 
been fomewhat difcouraged by the fcvere law 
of the fix articles. Qne petition of the new 
Litany was a prayer to fave us from the tyranny 
of the bishop of Rome , ami fom all his deteftablc 
enormities. Cranmer employed his credit to draw 
Henry into farther innovations; and he took ad- 
vantage of Gardiner's abfence, who was fent on 
an embafly to the emperor : But Gardiner f 
having written to the king, that, if he carried 
his opposition againft the catholic religion to 
greater extremities, Charles threatened to break 
off all commerce with him , the fuccefs of 
CranmeV's proje&s was for fome time retarded. 
Cranmer loft this year the moft fincere and pow- 
erful friend that he pofleffed at court, Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk: The queen - dowager 
of France , confort to Suffolk , had died fome 
years before. This nobleman is one inftance, 
that Henry was not altogether incapable of a 
cordial and fteady friendfhip; and Suffolk feems 
to have been worthy of the favor , which , from 
his carlieft youth , he had enjoyed with his 
maften The king was fitting in council when 
informed of Suffolk's death ; and he took the 
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chap, opportunity both to exprefs his own forrow for 
xxxili. the lofe , and to celebrate the merits of the 
**#*. deceafed. He declared, that, during the whole 
courfe of their friendfhip , his brother-in-law had 
never made one attempt to injure an advcrfary , 
and had never whifpered a word to the di£ad- 
vantage of any perfon. u Is there any of .you, 
u ray lords , who can fay as much ? " When 
the king fubjoined thefe words, he looked round 
in all their faces, and faw that confufion, which 
the corifcioufnefs of fccret guilt naturally threw 
upon them '\ 

Cranmer himfelf , when bereaved of this 
fupport , was the more expofed to thofe cabals 
of the courtiers, which the oppofition in party 
and religion, joined to the ufual motives of 
intereft, rendered fo frequent among Henry's 
minifters and counsellors. The catholics took 
hold of the king by his paffion for orthodoxy; 
and they represented to him, that, if his laudable 
zeal for inforcing the truth met with no better 
fuccefs, it was altogether owing to the primate, 
whofe example and encouragement were , in 
reality, the fecret fupports of herefy. Henry, 
feeing the point at which they aimed , feigned a 
compliance , and defired the council to make 
inquiry into Cranmer's conduct ; promifing that, 
if he were found guilty , he fliould be committed 
to prifon , and brought to condign punifhment. 
Every body now confidcred the primate as loft; 

Coke'§ Inft. gap. 99. 
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and Iris old friends , from interefted views , as c H a p. 
well as theoppofite party , from animofity , began xxxih. 
to fhow him marks of negledl and difrcgard. He xti*- 
was obliged to ftand feveral hours among thfc 
lacqueys at the door of the council -chamber, 
before he could be admitted; and when he was 
at laft called in, he was told, that they had de- 
termined to fend him to the Tower. Cranmer 
faid, that he appealed to the king himfelf; and 
finding his appeal difregarded , he produced a ring, 
which Henry had given him as a pledge of favor 
and prote&ion. The council were confounded ; 
and when they came before the king, he reproved 
them in the fevereft terms ; and told them , that 
he was well acquainted with Cranmers merit, 
as well as with their malignity and envy : But 
he was determined to erufli all their cabal* , and to 
teach them , by the fevereft difcipline , fince gentle 
methods were ineffectual , a more dutiful con- 
currence in promoting his fervice. Norfolk, wha 
was Cranmer's capital enemy , apologized for their 
condud , and faid , that their only intention was 
to fet the primate's innocence in a full light, by 
bringing himto an open trial : And Henry obliged 
them all to embrace him , as a fign of thei* 
cordial reconciliation. The mild temper of Cran- 
mer rendered this agreement more fincere on his 
part, than is ufual in ftrch forced compliances n . 

But thougbHenry's favor for Cranmer rendered %P€rR «°*- 

tiont, 

99 Burnet, vol. i. p; 343, J44U Antiq. Brit in vit& 
Cranm. 
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C H A r. fruitlefs all accufations againfl him , his pride and 
xxxiii. pcevifhnefs , irritated by his declining ftate of 
*s4d. health, impelled him to punifh with frefh fe verity 
all others, who preftimed to entertain a different 
opinion from himfelf, particularly in the capital 
point of the real prefence. Anne Afcue, a young 
x woman of merit as well as beauty ,4 , who had 
great connexions witti the chief ladies at court, 
and with the queen herfelf , was accufed of dog- 
matizing on that delicate article ; and Henry , 
inftead of fhowing indulgence to the weaknefs of 
her fex and age, was but the more provoked, 
that a woman fhould dare to oppofe his theological 
fentiments. She was prevailed on by Bonner % s 
menaces to make a feeming recantation ; but fhe 
qualified it with fome referves , which did not 
fatisfy that zealous prelate. She was thrown into 
prifon, and fhe there employed herfelf in com- 
pofing prayers and difcourfes , by which fhe 
fortified her refolution to endure the utmoft 
extremity rather than relinquilh her religious 
principles. She even wrote to the king, and told 
him, that, as to the Lord's Supper, fhe believed 
as much as Chrift himfelf had faid of it , and as 
much of his divine do&rine as the catholic church 
had required : But while fhe could not be brought 
to acknowledge an afTent to the king's explications, 
this declaration availed her nothing, and was 
rather regarded as a frefh infult. The chancellor, 
Wriothefely , who had fuccceded Audley , and 

M Bale. Speed, 780. 
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who was much attached to the catholic party, chap* 
was fent to examine her with regard to her xxxnr. 
patrons at court , and the great ladies who were »*** 
in correfpondence with her: But ftie maintained 
a laudable fidelity to her friends , and would 
confefs nothing. She was put to the torture in. 
the mod barbarous manner, and continued ftilL 
refolute in preferving fecrecy. Some authors ,f 
add an extraordinary eircumftance : That the* 
chancellor , who ftood by, ordered the lieutenant 
of the Tower to ftretch the rack dill farther; 
but that officer refufed compliance : The chan- 
cellor menaced him ; but met with a new refufal : 
Upon which that magiftrate, who was otherwife 
a pertbn of merit, but intoxicated with religious 
zeal, put his own hand to the rack, and drew it 
fo violently that he almoft tore her body afunder. 
Her conflancy dill furpaffed the barbarity of hen 
perfecutors, and they found all their efforts ta 
be baffled. She was then condemned to be 
burned alive ; and being fo diflocated by the 
rack , that fhe could not fland , fhe was carried 
to the (lake in a chair. Together with her, were 
conduded Nicholas Belenian , a pFieft , John 
Laflels , of the king's houfehold, and John Adams 
a tailor > who had been condemned for the fame 
crime to the fame punifhment. They were all 

99 Fox, vol. ii. p. $78. Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 299. 
But Burnet queftions the truth of this eircumftance : Fox % 
however , tranferibes her own paper , where fhe relates it. 
I muft add , in juftice to the king , that he dif&pproved of 
Wriothefely's conduct , and commenced the lieutenant. 
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c h A~r. tied to the ftake; and in that dreadful fituafion, 
xxxtii. the chancellor fent to inform them , that theif 
i54d. pardon was ready drawn and figned , and fhould 
inftandy be given them , if they would merit it 
by a recantation. They only regarded this offer 4 
as £ new ornament to their crown of martyrdom; 
and they fa w with tranquillity the executioner 
kindle the flames, which confumed them. Wrio- 
thefely did not confider , that this public and 
noted fituation interefted their honor the more to 
maintain a Heady perfeverance. 

Though the fecrecy and fidelity of Anne 
Afcue faved the queen from this peril , that prin- 
cefs foon after fell into a new danger , from which 
fhe narrowly efcaped. An ulcer had broken out 
in the kings leg , which , added to his extreme 
corpulency and his bad habit of body, begad 
both to threaten his life , and to render him , 
even more than ufually , peevifh and paffionate. 
The queen attended him with the moft tender 
and dutiful care , and endeavoured , by every 
. -ibotbing art and compliance, to allay thofe gufta 
of humor , to which he was become fo fubjed. 
' His favorite topic of converfation was theology; 

and Catherine, whofe good fenfe enabled her to 
difcourfe on any fub^ft, was frequently engaged 
in the argument; land being fecretly inclined to 
the principles of the reformers , fhe unwarily 
betrayed too much of her mind on thefe occa- 
fions. Henry, highly provoked, that fhe fhould 
prefume to differ from him, complained of her 
©bftinacy to Gardiner, who gladly laid hold of 
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the opportunity to inflame the quarrel. He praifed chap. 
the king's anxious concern for preferving the xxxur. 
orthodoxy of his Subjects; and represented , that I546# 
the more elevated the perfon was who was 
chaftifed, and the more near to his perfon, the 
greater terror would the example ftrike into every 
one, and the more glorious would the Sacrifice 
appear to poflerjty. The chancellor, being con- 
fulted, was engaged by religious zeal to fecond 
thefe topics; and Henry, hurried on by hisowrt 
impetuous temper, and encouraged by his coun- 
sellors, went fo far as to order articles of impeach- 
ment to be drawn up againft his confort. Wriofche- 
fely executed his commands , and foon after 
brought the paper to H5m to be Signed: For as 
it was high treafon to throw flander upon the 
queen , he might otherwife have been questioned 
for his temerity. By fome means, this important 
, paper fell into the hands of one of the queen's 
friends, who immediately carried the intelligence 
to her. She was fenfible of the extreme danger , 
to. which fhe was expofed ; but did not defpair of 
being able, by her pruderice and addrefs, ftill to 
elude the efforts of her enemies. She paid her 
ufual vifit to the king , and found him in a mor6 
Serene difpofition than {he had reafon to exped. 
He entered on the Subject , which was fo familiar 
to him ; and he feemed to challenge her to an 
argument in divinity. She gently declined the 
converfation , and remarked , that Such profound 
Speculations were ill fuited to the natural imbecil- 
lity of her Sex. Women, fhe Said , by their firft 
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chap, creation , were made fubjed to men : The male 
xxxm. was created after the image of God ; .the female 
1546, after the image of the male : It belonged, to the 
hufband to chufe principles for his wife ; the 
wife's duty was, in all cafes, to. adopt implicitly 
the fentiments of her hulband: And as toherfelf, 
it was doubly her duty , being bleft with a 
hufband , who was qualified , by his judgment 
and learning, not only to chufe principles for his 
own family, but for the moft wife and knowing 
of every nation. " Not fo ! by St. Mary , " 
replied the king , " you are now become a 
tt do&or , Kate ; and better fitted to give than 
cc receive inftrudlion. " She meekly replied, that 
fhe was fenfible how little fhe was entitled to 
thefe praifes; that though fhe ufually declined not 
any converfation , however fublime , when pro- 
pofed by his majefty, (he well knew, that her 
conceptions could ferve to no other purpofe than 
to give him a little momentary aipufement ; that 
fhe found the converfation apt to languid) when 
not revived by fome opposition , and (he had 
ventured fometimes to feign a contrariety of 
fentiments , in order to give him the pleafure of 
refuting her ; and that fhe alfo purpofed , by this 
innocent artifice , to engage him into topics , 
whence , (be had obferved by frequent experience , 
that (he reaped profit and inftrudlion. " And is 
c< it fo, fweetheart? " replied the king, " then 
<c are we perfedl friends again. " He embraced her 
with great affedlion , and fent her away with 
affurances of his protection and kindnefs. Her 
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enemies, who knew nothing of this fudden change, c h a p. 
prepared next day to convey her to the Tower, xxxni. 
purfuant to the king's warrant Henry and Catherine I546, 
were converfing amicably in the garden, when 
the chancellor appeared with forty of the purfui- 
vants. The king fpoke to him at fome diftance 
from her; and feemed to expoftulate with him in 
the feverelt mander : She even overheard the 
appellations of knave , fool 9 and be aft , which he 
liberally beftowed upon that magistrate; and then 
ordered him to depart his prefence. She after- 
wards interpofed to mitigate his anger : He faid 
to her, " Poor foul! you know not how ill 
" entitled this man is to your good offices. *' 
Thenceforth , the queen, having narrowly efcaped 
fo great a danger , was careful not to offend 
Henry's humor by any contradiction ; and Gardiner, 
whofe malice had 'endeavoured to widen the 
breach, could never afterwards regain his favor 
and good opinion '*. 

But Henry's tyrannical difpofition, fourcd by 
ill health , burft aut. foon after to the deftrudtion 
of a man , who poffeffed a much fuperior rank ' 
to that of Gardiner. The duke of Norfolk and 
his father during this whole reign, and even a 
part of the foregoing, had been regarded as the 
greateft fubjeds in the kingdom , and had rendered 
confiderable fervice to the crown. The duke 
himfelf had in his youth acquired reputation by 

M Burnet, vol. L p. $44. Herbert, p. $6o. Speed, 
p. 780. Fox's Acts and Monuments , vol.fi. p. 58. 
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chap, naval enterprifes : He had much contributed txr 

xxxin. the vidory gained over the Scots at Floudeo : 

i54«. He had fupprefled a dangerous rebellion in the 

North: And he had always done his part with 

honor in all the expeditions againft France. 

Fortune feemed to confpire with his own iiv 

duftry, in raifmg him to the greateft elevation. 

From the favors heaped on him by the crown , 

he had acquired an immenfe eftate : The king 

had fucceflively been married to two of his nieces; 

and the king's natural fon , the duke of Richmond, 

had married his daughter : Befides his defcent 

from the ancient family of the Moubrays , by 

which he was allied to the throne , he had 

efpoufed a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, 

who was defcended by a female from Edward HI. : 

And as he was believed ftill to adhere fecretly to 

the ancient religion , he was regarded , both 

abroad and at home , as the head of the catholic 

party. But all thefe circumftances , in proportion 

as they exalted the duke, provoked the jealoufy 

of Henry ; and 'he forcfaw danger , during his 

fon's minority* both to the public tranquillity r 

and to the new ecclefiaftical fyftem , from the 

attempts of fo potent a fubjed. But nothing 

tended more to expofe Norfolk to the king's 

difpleafure , than the prejudices , which Henry 

had entertained againft the earl of Surrey, fon ol 

that nobleman. 

Surrey was a young man df the moftpromifing 
hopes, and had diftinguifhed himfelf by every 
accomplifliment , which bepame a fcholar , a 
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courtier , and a foldier. He excelled in all the c h a p. 
military exercifes, which were then in requeft: xxxin. 
He encouraged, the fine arts by his patronage and l ™*> 
.example: He had made fome fuccefsful attempts 
in poetry; and being fmitten with the romantic 
gallantry of the age, he celebrated the praifes of 
his miftrefs, by his pen and his lance , in every 
mafque and tournament. His fpirit and ambition 
were equal to his talents and his quality ; and he 
did not always regulate his condudl by the caution 
and referve, which his fituation required. He had 
been left governor of Boulogne, when that town 
was taken by Henry; but though his perfonal 
bravery was unqueftioned , he had been unfor- 
tunate in fome rencounters with the French. 
The king, fomewhat difpleafed with his conduct, 
bad fent over Hertford to command in his place ; 
and Surrey was fo imprudent as to drop fome 
menacing expreflions again ft the minifters , on 
account of this affront , which was put upon him. 
And as he had refufed to marry Hertford's 
daughter , and even waved every other propofal 
pf marriage ; Henry imagined , that he had 
entertained views of efpoufing the lady Mary; 
and he was,inftantly determined to reprefs , by 
the mod fevere expedients , fo dangerous an 
ambition. 

Actuated by all thefe motives , and perhaps 
influenced by that old difguft, with which the ilt 
condudl of Catherine Howard had infpired him 
againft her whole family , he gave private orders 
tp arreft Norfpljc an4 Surrey ; and they were on 
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C H 4 P. the lame day confined in the Tower. Surrey being" 

xxxiil. a commoner, his trial was the more expeditious; 

nib Dec. anc | a5 to proofs, neither parliaments nor juries 

feem ever to have given the leaft attention to 

Execution them in any caufe of the crown , during this 

of the carl whole reign. He was accufed of entertaining in 

his family fome Italians who were fufpe Bed to be 

fpies; a fervant of his had paid a vifit to cardinal 

Pole in Italy, whence he vtasfufpefled of holding 

a correfpondence with that obnoxious prelate; he 

had quartered the arms of Edward the Confeffor 

on his feu tcjieon , which made him be Jufpecled 

of afpiring to the crown, though both he and 

his anceftors had openly , during the courfe of 

many years , maintained that pra&ice, and the 

heralds had even juftified -it by their authority. 

Thefe were the crimes , for which a jury , not- 

withftanding his eloquent and fpirited defence, 

condemned the earl of Surrey for high treafon ; 

and their fentence was foon after executed upon 

biro. 

Attainderof The innocence of the duke of Norfolk was 

N e rf oS e ° ffti,l> l( P offlWe > more apparent than that of his 
fon; and his fervices to the crown had been great- 
er. His dutchefs , with whom he lived on bad 
terms, had been fo.bafe as to carry intelligence 
to his enemies of all fhe knew againft him: Eli- 
zabeth Holland , a miftrefs of his , had been 
equally fubfervient to the defign of the court: 
Yet with all thefe advantages his accufers disco- 
vered no greater crime, than his once faying, 
that. the king *ya$ f\ckly, and could not hold 
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out long; and the kingdom was likely to fall chap. 
into diforders , through the diverfity of religious XXXIfL 
opinions. He wrote a pathetic letter to the king, 
pleading his paft fervices, and protefting his 
innocence: Soon after, he embraced a more pro- 
per expedient for appeafing Henry , by making 
a fubmiffion and confeflion , fuch as his enemies 
required: But nothing could mollify the unrelent- 
ing temper of the king. He affembled a parlia- 
ment , as the fureft and moft expeditious inftru- 
ment of his tyranny; and the houfe of peers, 
without examining the prifoner, without trial ot 
-evidence, parted a bill of attainder againft him, 
and fent it down to the commons. Cranmer, 
though engaged for many years in an oppofite 
party to Norfolk, and though he had received 
•many and great injuries from him, would have 
no hand in fo unjuft a profecution ; and he retir- 
ed to his feat at Croydon ,7 . The king was now 
approaching f aft towards his end; and fearing left 
Norfolk fhould efcape him , he fent a meflage 
to the commons , by which he defired them to 
iiaften the bill # on pretence , that Norfolk enjoyed 
the dignity of earl marfhal , and it was neceflary 
to appoint another, who might officiate at the 
ciifuing ceremony of inftalling his fon prince of 
Wales. The obfequious commons obeyed his 
directions , though founded on fo frivolous a pre- 
tence; and the king, having affixed the royal 
a (Tent to th? bill by commiflioners , iffued orders 

17 gurnet, yol. I j>. $48. Fox. 
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chap, for the execution of Norfolk on the morning of 
xxxm. the twenty -ninth of January. But news being 
1547. carried to the Tower, that the king himfelf had 
expired that night, the lieutenant deferred obey- 
ing the warrant; and it was not thought advif- 
able by the council to begin a new reign by the 
death of the greateft nobleman in the kingdom , 
who had been condemned by a fentence fo un- 
juft and tyrannical. 

The king's health had long been in a declining 
{late* but for feveral days ail thofe near him 
plainly law his end approaching. He was become 
(b froward , that no one durft inform him of his 
condition ; and as fome perfons , during this reign, 
bad fuffered as traitors for foretelling the king's 
death f \ every one was afraid, left, in the trans- 
ports of his fury, he might, on this pretence, 
punifh capitally the author of fuch friendly in- 
telligence. Atlaft, Sir Anthony Denny ventur- 
ed to difclofe to him the fatal fecret , and exhort- 
ed him to prepare for the fate , which was await- 
ing him. He expreffed his refignation; and de- 
fired that Cranmer might be fent for : But before 
the prelate arrived be was fpeechlefs , though he 
Detth of ftiU feemed to retain his fenfes. Cranmer defired 
tiit kin*, him to give fome fign of his dying in the faith 
of Chrift. He fqueezed the prelate's hand , and 
immediately expired , after a reign of thirty-feven 
years and nine months ; and in the fifty-fixth year 
of his age. 

M Lanquet's Epitome of Chronicles in the year i $41. 
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The king had made his will near a month c n a p. 
before his demife; in which he confirmed the xxxiu* 
defti nation of parliament, by leaving the crown 1547. 
firft to prince Edward , then to the lady Mary , 
next to the lady Elizabeth : The two princeffes 
he obliged, under the penalty of forfeiting their 
title to the crown, not to marry without confent 
of the council, which he appointed for the go- 
vernment of his miopr fon. After his own chil- 
dren , he fettled the fucccflion on Frances Brandon, 
marchionefs of lUorfet, elder daughter of his lifter, 
the French quefen; then on Eleanor, countefs of 
Cumberland , the fecond daughter. In paffing 
over the pofterity of the queen of Scots , his elder 
lifter , he made ufe of the power obtained from 
parliament; but as he fubjomed, that, after the 
failure of the French queen's pofterity, the crown 
ihould defcend to the next lawful heir, it after- 
wards became a queftion, whether thefe words 
could be applied to the Scottifh line. It was 
thought, that thefe princes were not the next 
heirs after the houfe of Suffolk, but before that 
houfe; and that Henry, by expreffing himfelf in 
this manner, meant entirely to exclude them. 
The late injuries, which he had received from 
the Scots, had irritated him extremely againft 
that nation ; and he maintained to the laft that 
chara&er of violence and caprice, by which his 
life had been fo much diftinguiflied. Another 
circumftance of his will may fuggeft the fame 
refledion with regard to the ftrange contrarieties 
of his temper and conduit: He left money for 
Voi.V. C c 
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CHAP, maffes to be laid for delivering his foul from 
xxxiii. purgatory ; and though he deftroyed all thofe 
*w- tnftitutions, eftablifhed by his anceftors and others, 
for the benefit of their fouls ; % and bad even left 
the dodlrine of purgatory doubtful in all the 
articles of faith, which be promulgated during 
his later years; he was yet determined, when 
the hour of death was approaching , to take care* 
at leaft , of his own future repofe 9 and to adhere 
to the fafer fide of the queftion ,# . 
His cJiario ^ T * s difficult to give a juft fummary of this 
tf*. prince's qualities : He was fo different from him* 

felf in different parts of his reign, that, as is well 
remarked by lord Herbert , his hiftory is his bed 
chara&er and defcription. Tbe abfblute , uncon- 
trolled authority which he maintained at home , 
and the regard which he acquired among foreign 
nations, are circuroftances , which entitle him, 
in fome degree , to the apellation of a great prince; 
white his tyranny and barbarity exclude hirft from 
the charader of a good one. He poflefled , in- 
deed, great vigor of mind, which qualified him 
for exercifing dominion over men; courage, in- 
trepidity, vigilance, inflexibility: And though 
thefe qualities lay not always under the guidance 
of a regular and folid judgment , they were ac- 
companied with good parts, and an extenfive 
capacity ; and every one dreaded a conteft with 
a man, who was known never to yield or to 
forgive, and who, in every controverfy, was 

99 See his will in Fuller, Heylm, andRymer, p. tio. 
There is no reviewable groiwd to fufpeft its authenticity. 
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determined, cither to ruin himfelf or his antagonift. c hap. 
A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many\ xxxin. 
of the worft qualities incident to human nature;) 1147 - 
Violence, cruelty, profufion, rapacity, injuftice, \ ^ 
obftinacy, arrogance, bigotry, preemption, ca,\ 
price: But neither was he fubjed to all thefe-' 
vices in the moft extreme degree, nor was he 
at intervals , altogether deftitute of virtues : He 
was fincere, open, gallant, liberal; and capable 
at leaft of a temporary friendfhip and attachment, 
In this refped he was unfortunate, that the inci- 
dents of his reign ferved to difplay his faults in, 
their full light: The treatment, which he met 
with from the court of Rome , provoked him up 
violence; the danger of a revolt from hi? fuper, 
ftitious fubjeds, feemed to require the moft ex-* . 
treme feverity. But it mull, at the fame time, 
be acknowledged, that his fituation tended to; 
throw an additional luftre on what was great, 
and magnanimous in his charader : The emulation 
between the emperor arid the French king ren- 
dered his alliance, notwithftanding his impolitic 
condud, of great importance in Europe: The 
extenfive powers of his prerogative, and the 
fubmtffiye, not to fay flavilh, difpofuion of his 
parliaments, made it the more eafy for him to 
a flu me and maintain that entire dominion, by 
-which his reign is fa much diftinguifhed in the 
Englilh hiftory. 

It may feem a little extraordinary ^ that, not- 
withftanding his cruelty, his extortion, his vio- 
lence, his arbitrary adminiftration , this prince not 
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c H A p. only acquired the regard of his fubjeds ; but never 
xx&n. Ayas the obje& of their hatred : He feems even 
** 47 - in fome degree to have poffeffed, to the laft, 
their love and affedtron 4 \ His exterior qualities* 
vrere advantageous, and fit to captivate the mul- 
titude: His magnificence and perfonal bravery- 
rendered him illuftrious in vulgar eyes: And it 
may be faid , with truth , that the Englilh in that 
age were fo thoroughly fubdued , that, like eaftern 
flaves, they were inclined to admire thofe adls of 
violence and tyranny, which were exercifed over 
themfelves, and at their own expence. 

With regard to foreign ftates , Henry appears 
long to have fupported an intercourse of friendfhip 
with Francis , more finctre and difinterefted than 
ufually takes place between neighbouring princes. 
Their common jealoufy of the emperor Charles, 
and fome refemblance in their characters (though 
the comparison fets the French monarch in a 
very fuperior and advantageous light), ferved as 
the cement of their mutual amity. Francis is faid 
to have been affe&ed with the king's death, and 
to have exprefled much regret for the lofs. His 
own health began to decline: He foretold , that 
he fhould not long furvive his friend 4I : And he 
died in about two months after him.' 
Mifceiianc There were ten parliaments fummoned by 
ous tranfoc jj enr y VIII. and twepty-three feffions held. The 
tioni. ^vhole time, in which thefe parliaments fat during 

this long reign , exceeded not three years and a 

* 4 \.Strype, vol.i. p. 38;- " Thuanus. 
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halt. It amounted not to a twelvemonth during c h. a p« 
the firft twenty years. The innovations in religion xxxiii. 
obliged the king afterwards to call thefe affem- *w- 
blies more frequently: But though thefe were the 
inoft important tranfa&ions that ever fell under 
the cognizance of parliament, their devoted fub* 
million to Henry's wiH , added to their, earned 
define of foon returning to their country- feats f 
produced a quick difpatch of the bills , and made 
the feflions of fliort duration. All the king's 
caprices were , indeed, blindly complied with* 
and no regard was*paid to the fafety or, liberty of 
the fubjedt. Befides the violent profecution of 
■whatever he was pleafed to, term herefy, the laws 
of treafon were multiplied- beyond all former 
precedent. Even words to the difparagement of 
the king, queen, or royal iflue, were fubjecfled 
to that penalty; and fo little care was taken in 
framing thefe rigorous ftatutes, that they contain 
obvious contradidions ; infomuch that , had thejr 
been ftridly executed, every man, without ex* 
ception , mull have fallen, under- the penalty of 
troafori. By one ftatute 4 *, forinftance, it was 
declared treafoiv to aflert the- validity of the king's 
Bharriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, or 
AnneBoleyn: By another 41 , it was treafon to 
fay any thing to the difparagement or flander of 
the princeffes, Mary and Elizabeth; and to call 
them fpurious would , no doubt , have been con- 
ftrued to their flander. Nor would even a pro- 

** 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7. ** }4> js Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
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chap, found filence, with regard to thefe delicate points* 
atxxni. be able to fave a pcrfon from fuch penalties. For 
*w- by the former ftatute, whoever refufed to anfwer 
upon oath to any point contained in that aft , 
was fubjedted to the pains of treafon. The kingv 
therefore , needed only propofe to any one a 
queftion with regard to the legality of either of 
his firft marriages: If the perfon were filent, he 
was a traitor by law: If he anfwered, either in 
the negative or in the affirmative /he was no lefc 
a traitor. So monftrous were the inconfiftencies r 
which arofe from the furious paffions of the king, 
and. the flavifh fubmiffion of his parliaments. It 
„ is hard to fay , whether thefe contradictions were 
owing to Henry's precipitancy , or to a formed 
defign of tyranny. 

It may not be improper to recapitulate what- 
ever is memorable in the ftatutes of this reign, 
whether with regard to government or commerce : 
Nothing can better fhow the genius of the age 
than fuch a review of the laws. 

The abolition of the ancient religion muck 
contributed to the regular execution of juftice. 
While the catholic fupcrftition fubfifted , there 
was no poflibihty of punifhing any crime in 
the clergy: The church would not permit the 
magiftrate to try the offences of her members, 
and fhe could not herfelf inflidt any civil penalties 
upon them. But Henry reftrained thefe pernicious 
immunities : The privilege of clergy was abolifbed 
for the crimes of petty treafon , murdc. , and 
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felony* to all under the degree of a fubdeacon 4 \ c h a p* 
But the former fuperftition not only proteded xxxnu 
crimes in the clergy : It exempted alfo the laity uws 
from punifhment, by affording them fhelter in 
the churches and fanduaries. The parliament 
abridged thefe privileges. It was firft declared, 
that no fanduaries were allowed in cafes of high 
trcafon 4 ' ; next, in thofe of murder, felony, 
rapes , burglary , and petty treafon 4 * : And ie 
limited them in other particulars 47 . The farther 
progrefs of the reformation removed all diftindion 
between the clergy and other fubjeds, and alfo 
aboliihed entirely the privileges/ of fanduaries. 
Thefe confequences were implied in the negled 
of the canon law. 

The only expedient employed to fupport the 
military fpirit during this age , was the reviving 
and extending of foroe old laws, enaded for the 
encouragement of archery , on which the defence 
of the kingdom was fuppofed much to depend. 
Every man was ordered to have a bow 4i : Butts 
were ordered to be ereded in every parifh 4 * : 
And every bowyer was ordered, for each bow. 
of yew which he made , to make two of elm or 
wich , for the fervice of the common people 5 \ 
The ufe of crofe-bows and handguns was alfo 
prohibited ". What rendered the EngKIh bowmen 
more formidable was , that they carried halberts 



3; Hen. Vin. ; c. 1. 4f 26 Hen. VIII. c. ij. 
32 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 47 22 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 
5 Hen. VIII. c. *. ° Ibid M Ibid. 
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chap with them, by which they were enabled, upon 
xxxiil occafion , to engage in clofe tight with the ene- 
1547. my ,s . Frequent mufters or arrays were alio 
made of the people, even during time of peace; 
and all men of fubftance were obliged to have a. 
complete fuit of armour or barnefs, as it was 
called ". 1 be martial fpirit of theEnglilh, during 
that age, rendered this precaution, it was thought, 
fufficient for the defence of the nation ; and as the 
king had then an abfolute power of commanding 
the fervice of all his fubje&s, he could inftantly, 
in cafe of danger, appoint new officers, and levy 
regiments, and colled an army as numerous as 
lie pleafed. When no faftion or divifion prevailed 
among the people , there was no foreign power 
that ever thought of invading England. The 
city of London alone could mufter fifteen thou- 
fend men *\ Difcipline , however, wa? an ad- 
vantage wanting to thofe troops ; though the 
garrifon of Calais was a nurfery of officers ; and 
Tournay firft 5S , Boulogne afterwards, ferved to 
increafe the number. Every one , who ferved 
abroad, was allowed to alienate his lands without 
paying any fees M . A general permiffion was 
granted to difpofe of land by will ". The par- 
liament was fo little jealous of its privileges 
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(which indeed were, at that time, fcarcely worth C V a r. 
preferving) , that there is an inftance of one xxxiil. 
Strode, who, becaufe he had introiduced into 1W - 
the lower houfe forae bill regarding tin, was 
feverely treated by the Stannery courts in Corn- 
wall Heavy fines were impofed on him; and 
upon his refufal to pay, he was thrown into a 
dungeon, loaded with irons, and ufed in fuch a 
manner as brought his life in danger: Yet all 
the notice which the parliament took of this 
enormity, even in fuch a paultry court, was to 
enadt , that no man could afterwards be quef- 
tioned for his condud in parliament ,8 . This 
prohibition , however , mud be fuppofed to 
extend only to the inferior courts : For as to the 
king, and privy-council, and ftar-chamber , they 
were fcarcely bound by any law. 

There is a bill of tonnage and poundage, 
which fliows what uncertain ideas the parliament 
had formed both of their own privileges and of 
the rights of the fovereign ,f . This duty had 
been voted to every king fince Henry IV. during 
the term of his own life only : Yet Henry VHL 
had been allowed to levy it fix years without 
any law ; and though there had been four par- 
liaments aflembled during that time, no attention 
had been given either to grant it to him regi*- 
larly, or reftrain him from levying it At laft, 
the parliament refolved to give him that fupply ; 

fi 4 Hea VIII. c. 8. ,§ 6 Hen. VIII. c 14. 
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c Hap. but even in this conceflion, they plainly Ihow 
*xxrn. thenifelves at a lofs to determine whether they 
mr. grant it, or whether he has a right of himfelf to 
levy it. They fay, that the impofition was made 
to endure during the natural life of the late king > 
and no longer: They yet blame the merchants 
who had not paid it to the prefent king: They 
obferve , that the law for tonnage and poundage 
was expired; yet make no Scrapie to call that 
impofition the king's due: They affirm, that be 
had fuftained great and manifold loffes by thofe 
who had defrauded him of it; and to provide a 
remedy > they vote him that fupply during his 
life-time, and no longer. It is remarkable, that, 
tootwithftanding this lad claufe, all his facceffors, 
for more than a century , perfevered in the like 
irregular pradlice : If a pra&ice may deferve that 
epithet , in which the whole nation acquiefced , 
and which gave no offence. But when Charles I. 
attempted to continue in the fame courfe, which 
had now received the fandtion of many generations, 
io much were the opinions of men altered, that a 
furious temped was excited by it; and biftorians, 
partial or ignorant , (till reprefent this meafure as 
a mod violent and unprecedented enormity ia 
that unhappy prince. 

The king was allowed to make laws for 
Wales , without confent of parliament # \ It was 
forgotten, that, with regard both to Wales and 
England, the limitation was abolifhed by the 

'• j 4 Hen. VIII. 
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Ilatute, which gave to the royal proclamations c n a p. 
the force of laws. xxxiii. 

The foreign commerce of England, during W7. 
this age , was rooftly Confined to the Nether- 
lands* The inhabitants of the Low Countries 
bought the Englifh commodities, and diftributed 
them into other parts of Europe. Hence the 
mutual dependence of thofe countries on each 
other ; and the great lofs fuftained by both , in 
cafe of a rupture. During all the variations of 
politics , the fovereigns endeavoured to avoid 
coming to this extremity; and though the king 
ufually bore a greater friendfhip to Francis, the 
nation always leaned towards the emperor. 

In 1528, hoftilities commenced between England 
and the Low Countries; and the inconvenience 
was foon felt on both fides. While the Flemings 
were not allowed to purchafe cloth in England, 
the Englifh merchants could not buy it from the 
clothiers, and the clothiers were obliged to difmifs 
their workmen , who began to be tumultuous for 
want of bread. The cardinal , to appeafe them , 
fent for the merchants, and ordered them to buy 
cloth as ufual: They told him, that they could 
not difpofe of it as ufual ; and notwithftanding 
his menaces , he could get no other anfwer from 
•them *V An agreement was at laft made to 
continue the commerce between the dates, even 
-during war. 

It was not till the end of this reign that any 

Hall , folio 174. 
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o H a p. falads , carrots , turnips , op other edible roots 
xxxin. were produced in England. The little of thefe 
1547. vegetables, that was ufed, was formerly imported 
from Holland and Flanders.**. Queen Catherine^ 
when fhe wanted a ialad , was obliged to dif- 
patch a raeflenger thither on purpofe. The ufe 
of hops and the planting of them , was introduc- 
ed from Flanders about the beginning of this 
feign , or end of the preceding. 

Foreign artificers, in general, much furpaffed 
the Englifb in dexterity, induftry , and frugality * 
Hence the violent animofny, which the latter, 
on many occafions , expreffed againft any of the 
former who were fettled in England. They 
had the affurance to complain , that all their 
cuftomers went to foreign tradesmen ; and in the 
year 15 17, being moved by the feditious fermone 
of one Dr. Bele , and the intrigues of Lincoln , 
a broker, they raifed an rnfurrediion* The ap- 
prentices, and others of the poorer fort, ia 
London, began by breaking open the prifons, 
where fome perfons were confined for infulting 
foreigners. They next proceeded to the houfe 
of Meutas, a Frenchman, much hated by them; 
where they committed great diforders ; killed 
fome of his ferv^nts ; and plundered his goods. 
The mayor could not appeafe them ; nor Sir 
Thomas More , late under fheriff, though much 
refpe&ed in the city. They alfo threatened car- 
dinal WoMey with fome infult; and he thought 
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it tieceffary to fortify his houfe, and put himfelf c H a p. 
On his guard. Tired at laft with thefe diforders, xxxiil 
they difperfed themfelves; and the earls ofShrewf- *w- 
bury and Surrey feized fome of them. A procla- 
mation was iffued, that women fhould not meet 
together to babble and talk , and that all men 
fhould keep their wives in their houfes. Next 
day the duke of Norfolk came into the city, at 
the head of thirteen hundred armed men, and 
made inquiry into the tumult. Bele and Lincoln, 
and feveral others, were fent to the Tower, and 
condemned for treafon. Lincoln and thirteen 
more were executed. The other criminals, to the 
. number of four hundred , were brought before 
the king, with ropes about their necks, fell on 
their knees , and cried for mercy. Henry knew 
at that time how to pardon; he difmiffed them 
without farther punifhment M . 

So great was the number of foreign artifans 
in the city, that at leaft fifteen thoufcjnd Fle- 
mings alone were at one time obliged to leave it, 
by an order of council , when Henry became 
jealous of their favor for queen Catherine *\ 
Henry himfelf confefles , in an edidl of the ftar- 
chamber , printed among the ftatutes , that the 
foreigners ftarved the natives ; and obliged them 
from idlenefs to have recourfe to theft , murder , 
and other enormities M . He alfo aflerts, that the 
vaft multitude of foreigners raifed the price of 

* % Stowe, ^05. Hollinglhed , 840* 
* 4 Le Grand , vol. iii, p, 333. 
41 ai Hen. VIII. 
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chap, grain and bread M . And to prevent an increafe 
xxxiii. of the evil , all foreign artificers were prohibited 
1*47. from having above two foreigners in their houfe 9 
either journeymen or apprentices. A like jealoufy 
arofe againft the foreign merchants ; and to ap* 
peafe it , a law was enadled obliging all denizens 
to pay the duties impofed upon aliens * 7 . The 
parliament had done better to have encouraged 
foreign merchants and artifans to comet over in 
greater numbers to England ; which might have 
excited the emulation of the natives , and have 
improved their flcill. The prifoners in the king-* 
dom , for debts and crimes , are aflerted in an adt 
of parliament, to be fixty thoufand perfons and 
< above " ; which is fcarcely credible. Harrifoa 
i aflerts that 72,000 criminals were executed during 
this reign for theft and robbery, which would 
amount nearly to 2000 a-year. He adds, that, 
in the latter end of Elizabeth's reign , there were 
; not punifhed capiully 400 in a year: It appears T 
i that, in all England, there are not at prefent fifty 
v executed for thofe crimes. If thefe fads be juft,, 
there has been a great improvement in morals 
fince the reign of Henry VIII. And this improve- 
ment has been chiefly owing to the increafe 
of induftry and of the arts , which have given 
maintenance , and , what is almoft of equal im- 
portance, occupation, to the lower cla(Te&. 
There is a remarkable claufe in a ftatute palled 
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Hear the J beginning of this reign ", by which we c h a p. 
might be induced to believe , that England was xxxm. 
extremely decayed from the flourifliing condition, 1S4 * 
which it had attained in preceding times. It had 
been enadted in the reign of Edward II. that no 
magiftrate in town or borough , who by his office 
ought to keep affize , (hould , during the conti- 
nuaoce of his magiftracy, fell, either in wholesale 
or retail, any wine or vi&uals. This law feemed 
equitable , in order to prevent fraud or private 
views in fixing the affize : Yet the law is repealed 
in this reign. The reafon affigned is , that " fince 

* the making of thatftatute and ordinance, many 

* and the moft part of all the cities , boroughs , 
u and towns corporate, within the realm ofEng- 

tt land, are fallen in ruin and decay, and are not % 

* inhabited by merchants , and men of fiich fub- 
a ftance as at the time of making that ftatute : For 
c< at this day , the dwellers and inhabitants of the 
" fame cities and boroughs are commonly bakers, 
u vintners, fifbmongers , and other victuallers, 
a and there remain few pthers to bear the offices." 
Men have fuch a propenfity to exalt pad timet 
above the prefent , that it feems dangerous to 
credit this reafoning of the parliament, without 
farther evidence to fupport it. $o different are the 
views in which, the fame objedl appears, thatfome 
may be inclined to draw an oppofite inference 
from this fadt A more regular police was eftab- 
Jifhed in the reign of Henry VIII. than ia any 

" i Hen. VIII. c.8. 
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chap, former period , and a ftricfter adminiftration of 
xxxiii. juftice ; an advantage which induced the men of 
1547. landed property to leave the provincial towns, 
and to retire into the country. Cardinal WoJfey, 
in a fpeech to parliament, reprefented it as a proof 
of the increafe of riches , that the cuftoms had 
increafed beyond what they were formerly 7 \ 

Bur if there v^ere really a decay of commerce, 
and induftry , and populoufnefs in England , the 
^atutes of this reign , except by abolifliing mo- 
nafteries , and retrenching holidays , circumftances 
ofconfiderable moment, were not in other refpedls 
well calculated to remedy the evil. The fixing of 
the wages of artificers was attempted 7I : Luxury 
in apparel was prohibited, by repeated ftatutes 7 *; 
and probably without effedl. The chancellor and 
other minifters were empowered to fix the price 
of poultry , chepfe , and butter 7 \ A ftatute was 
even paded to 'fix the price of beef, pork, mut- 
v \\ ton , and veal 74 . Beef and pork were ordered to 
V }be fold at a halfpenny a pound : Mutton and veal 
at a halfpenny half a farthing, money of that age. 
The preamble of the ftatute fays , that thefe four 
fpecies of butchers meat were the food of the 
poorer fort. This ad was afterwards repealed u . 

The practice of depopulating the country, by 
abandoning ullage , and throwing the lands into 
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J>afturage, ftill continued 7 '; as appears by the c h a p; 
new laws which were , from time to time , enaded xxxin. 
againft that pradtice. The king was entitled to "w* 
talf the rents of the land , where any farm houfes » 
were allowed to fall to decay 77 . The unflcilful 
husbandry was probably th? caufe why the pro- 
prietors found no profit in tillage. The number 
of flieep allowed to be kept in one flock, was 
reflrained to two thoufand ". Sometimes, fays 
the ftatute , one proprietor or farmer would keep 
a flock of twenty-four thoufand. It is remarkable, 
that the parliament afcribes the increafing price 
of mutton , to this increafe of fheep : Becaufe , 
fay they, the commodity being gotten into fevir 
hands , the price of it is raifed at pleafure 79 . It 
is more probable , that the effedl proceeded from 
the daily incfeafe of money: For it feems almoft: 
impoffible , that fuch a commodity could be 
fengroffed. 

In the year 1544 , it appears that an acre o£ > ^> 
good land in Cambridge/hire was let at a fhilling, V "| 
6r about fifteen pence of our prefent money "V-/ 
This is ten times cheaper than the ufual rent at j ■ -O 
prefent. But commodities were not above fourj 
times cheaper : A prefumption of the badhufband- 
ry in that age. 
Some laws Were made with regard to beggars 

7 * Strype', vol. i. p. J92. 

77 6 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 7 Hen. VIII- c. 1. 

79 2sHen.Vm. c. 1*. 
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C H A' P. and vagrants ,f ; one of the circumftances in %&. 
xxxni. vernment, which humanity would rood power- 
*W» fully recommend to a benevolent legiflatof ; which 
feems , at firft fight * the mod eafily adjufted j 
and which is yet the moil difficult to fettle id 
fuch a manner , as to attain the end without de* 
ftroying induftry. The convents formerly were 
a fupport to the poor ; but at the fame time 
tended to encourage idlenefs and beggary. 
A- i In 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereft 
^ of money at 10 per cent ; the firft legal intereft 
[known in England. Formerly , all loans of that 
nature were regarded as ufurious. The preamble 
of this very law treats the intereft of money as 
illegal and criminal : And the prejudices ftill re- 
mained fo ftrong , that the law , permitting in- 
tereft, was repealed in the following reign. 

This reign , as well as many of the foregoing 
and even fubfequent reigns , abounds with mo- 
nopolizing laws, confining particular raanufadures 
to particular towns, or excluding the open country 
in general f \ There remain ftiil too many traces 
of fimilar abfurdities. In the fubfequent reign , 
the corporations , which had been opened by a 
former law , and obliged to admit tradefmen of 
different kinds, were again fhut up by aft of 
parliament; and every one was prohibited from 
exercifing any trade , who was not of the cor- 
poration *\ 

|| 22 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 22 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 

21 Hen. VIII. c. 12. *< Hen. VHL c. ig. * & 4 
Ed r. VI. c. 20. s & 6 Edw. VI. 0. 24. 
,J j& 4 Edw.VI. C2<v 
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Henry, as he poffeffed, himfelf, {bme talent chap, 
for letters, was an encourager of them in others, xxxin. 
He founded Trinity college in Cambridge, and *w. 
gave it ample endowments. WoHey founded 
Cbrift Church in Oxford , and intended to call it 
Cardinal college; But upon his fall, which hap- 
pened before he bad entirely finifhed his fcheme, 
the king feized all the revenues; and this vioIence l 
above all the other misfortunes of that minifter f 
is faid to have given him the greateft concern *\ 
But Henry afterwards reftored the revenues of 
the college, and only changed the name. The 
cardinal founded in Oxford the firft chair for 
teaching Greek ; and this novelty rent that uni- 
verfity into violent fa&ions, which frequently 
came to blows. The ftudents divided themfelves 
into parties , which bore the names of Greeks 
and Trojans, and fometimes fought with as great 
animofity 4? was formerly exercifed by thofe 
boftile nations. A new and more corred method 
of pronouncing Greek being introduced , it alfo 
divided the Grecians themfelves into parties ; and 
it was remarked, that the catholics favored the 
former pronunciation, the proteftants gave coun- 
tenance to the new. Gardiner employed the 
authority of the king and council to fupprefs 
innovations in this particular, and to preferve the 
corrupt found of the Greek alphabet. So little 
liberty was then allowed of any kind ! The 
penalties, inflided upon the new pronunciation 

,4 Strypc, vot i. p. 117. 
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c H A p. ^rcrc-no lets than whipping, degradation, and 
xxxin. expulfion ; and the bifhop declared , that rather 
1547. than permit the liberty of innovating in the pro* 
nunciation of the Greek alphabet , it were better 
that the language itfelf were totally banifhed the 
liniverfities. The introduction of the Greek lan- 
guage into Oxford , excited the emulation of 
Cambridge ,f . Wolfey intended to have enriched 
the library of his college at Oxford , with copies 
of all the manufcripts that were in- the Vatican ". 
The countenance given to letters by this king 
and his minifters , contributed to render learning 
faflbionable in England : Erafmus fpeaks with 
great fatisfaftion of the general regard paid by 
the nobility and gentry to men of knowledge ,7 . 
It is needlefs to be particular in mentioning the 
' writers of this reign, or 6f the preceding. There 
is no man of that age, who has the lead preten- 
tion to be ranked among our claffics. Sir Thomas 
More , though he wrote in Latin , feems to come 
the nearcft to the character of a clailical author. 

' " Wood's Hift. & Antlq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 24*. 
IbiA 249. 
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NOTES 

TO THE 

FIFTH VOLUME. 

NOTE CA], p. 90, 

PROTESTANT writers have imagined, that, becaufc 
3 man could purchafe for a (hilling an indulgence for the 
mod enormous and unheard-of crimes , there muft neceflfe- 
rily have enfued a total diflblution of morality, and con- 
fequently of civil fopiety , from the piaftices of the Romifh 
church. They do not confider , that , after all thefe indul- 
gences were promulgated, there ftill remained (befides 
Hell-fire) the punifliment by the civil magiftrate, the infamy 
of the world , and fecret remorfes of confcience , which are 
the great motives that operate on mankind. The philofophy 
of CictrQ, who allowed of an El^fium^ but rejected aU 
Tartarus* was, a much more yniverfal indulgence than that 
preached by Arcemboldi or Tetzel: Yet nobody will fu(pe<$ 
Cicero of any defign to promote immorality. The fale of 
indulgences feems , therefore , no more criminal than any 
other cheat of the church of Rome , or of any other church. 
The reformers , by entirely abolishing purgatory , did really, 
inftead of partial indulgences fold by the pope , give , gratis, 
a general indulgence, of a finailar nature, for all crimes 
and offences , without exception or diftin&ion. The fouls, 
once configned to Hell , were never fuppofed to be redeem* 
able by any price. There is on record only one inftance 
of a damned foul that was faved , and that by the fpecial 
interceflion of the Virgin. See Pafcal's Provincial Letters, 
An indulgence faved the perfon , who punjhafed it , from 
purgatory only. 
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NOTE [B], p, 107. 

Jt is faid , that when Henry heard that the commons made 
a great difficulty of granting the required fupply , he was 
fo provoked , that he fent for Edward Montague , one of 
the members, who had a conftderable influence on die houfe; 
and he being introduced to his majefty , had the mortification 
to hear him fpeajc in thefe words: Ho! man! will tbey 
not fuffer my bill topafs? And laying his hand onMoru 
tague's head, who was then on his knees before Kim, 
Get my bill faffed by to-morrvw , or elfe to-morrorx» this 
bead of yours shall be off. This cavalier manner of Henry 
fucceeded : For next day- the bill paffed. CoBins't BrU 
t*sb Peerage. Grove's life of Wolfey. We are told by 
HaU, fol. ?8» That cardinal Wolfey endeavoured to ter- 
rify the citizens of London into the general loan , exalted 
in 152$, and told them plainly, that it *were better, 
that fome rhonld Juffer indigence , t ban that tbe king at 
this time should lack $ and therefore berooare and rejtfi 
not , nor ruffle not in tbis cafe , for h may fortune to 
cofl fome people their beads. Such was the ftyle employed 
by this king and his minifters, 

NOTE [C], p. t6$. 

J HE firft article of the charge againft the cardinal is his 
procuring the legantine power, which, however, as it 
was certainly done with the king's confent and permiffion> 
could be nowife criminal. Many of the other articles alfb 
regard the mere exercife of that power. Some article* 
impute to him as crimes, particular adtions, which were 
natural or unavoidable to any man, that was prime miniftet 
with fo unlimited an authority; fuch as receiving firft all 
letters from the king's minifters abroad , receiving firft all 
viiits from foreign minifters, defiring that all applications 
fliould be made through him. He was alfo accufed of 
naming himfelf with the king , as if he had been his fellow, 
tbe king mi J; It is reported that foraetiraes he even 
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put his awn name before the king's, ego et rex metis* 
But this mode of expreflion is juftified by the Latin idiom. 
It is remarkable, that his whifpering in tr\e king's ear, 
knowing himfelf to be affected with venereal diftempers , 
is an article againft him. Many of the charges are general, 
and incapable of proof. Lord Herbert goes fo far as to 
affirm , that no man ever fell from fo high a ftation , who 
had fo few real crimes objected to him. This opinion is 
perhaps a little too favorable to the cardinal. Yet the 
refutation of the articles by Cromwel, and their being re- 
jelled by a houfe of commons even in this arbitrary reign, 
is almoft a ctemonftration of Wolfey's innocence, Henry 
was, no doubt, entirely bent on his deftrudtion, when, 
on his failure by a parliamentary impeachment , he attacked- 
him upon the ftatute of provifors, which afforded him fo 
little juft hold on that miniftex. For that this indidment 
was fubfequent to the attack, in parliament, appears by 
Cavendifh's life of Wolfey, and Stowe, p. $$ 1 , and more 
certainly by the very articles of impeachment themfelve*. 
Parliamentary Hiflory, voL iii. p. 42. article 7. Coke^ 
Inft. pt, 4. fol. 89* 

NOTE [DJ, p. 17*. 

Ii V EN judging of this quefSon by the Scripture , to which, 
the appeal was every moment made, the arguments for 
the king's caufe appear but lame and imperfect. Marriage 
in the degree of affinity which had place between Henry 
and Catherine, is, indeed,, prohibited in Leviticus*, but 
it is natural to interpret that prohibition as a part of the? 
Jewifh ceremonial or municipal law: And though it is 
there faid, in the conclufion, that the gentile nations, by 
violating thofe degrees of confangutnity , had incurred tha 
divine difpleafure , the extenfion of this maxim to every 
prccife cafe before fpecified, is fuppofmg the Scriptures ta 
be compofed with a minute accuracy and precifion, to 
which, we know with certainty, the facred penmen did 
not think propei to confine themfdves. The defcent of 
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mankind from one common father , obliged them , in the 
firft generation, to marry in the neareft degrees of conr 
fanguinity : Inftances of a like nature occur among the 
patriarchs : And the marriage of a brother's widow was , 
in certain cafes, not only permitted, but even enjoined 
as a pofitive precept by the Mofaical law. It is in vain 
to fay , that this precept was an exception to the rule ; and 
an exception confined merely to the Jewifh nation. The 
inference is ftill juft , that fuch a marriage can contain nq 
natural or moral turpitude; otherwife God, who is the au- 
thor of all purity, could never, in any cafe, have en- 
joined it. 

NOTE [E], p. 18*. 

BlSHOP BURNET has given us an account of the 
number of bulls requifite for Cranmer's inftallation. By 
one bull, directed to the king, he is, upon the royal 
nomination, made archbifliop of Canterbury. By a fecond, 
directed to himfelf, he is alfo made arcbbifhop. By a 
third, he is abfolved from all cenfures. A fourth is direct- 
ed to the fuffragans, requiring them to receive and acknow- 
ledge him as archbifliop. A fifth to the dean and chapter, 
to the fame purpofe. A fixth to the clergy of Canterbury,, 
A feventh £o all the laity in his fee. An eighth to all 
that held lands of it. By a ninth he was ordered to be con- 
fecrated, taking the oath that was in the pontifical. By 
a tenth the pall was fent him. By an eleventh , the arch- 
bifliop of York, and the bifliop of London, were required 
to put it on him. Thefe were fo many devices to draw 
fees to offices , which the popes had erected , and difpofed 
of for money. It may be worth obferving , that Cranmer, 
before he took the oath to the pope , made a proteftation, 
that he did not intend thereby to reftrain himfelf from 
any thing that he was bound to , either by bis duty to God, 
the king, or the country; and that he renounced every 
thing in it that was contrary to any of thefe. This was the 
invention of fomej cafuift, and not very compatible with 
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chat drift fincerity, and that fcrupulous confcience, of 
which Cranmer made profeflion. Collier, vol. ii. in Coll; 
N" 22. Burnet, vol. i. p. 1289 I2 9* 

*NOTE [F], p. 208. 

Jt"AERE are the terms in which the king's mjnifter ex* 
prefl^d himfelf to the pope. An non, inquam, fandtita$ 
yeftra plerofque habet, jquibus, cum arcanum aliquid crediderit, 
putet id non minus celatum efle quam fi uno tantum pec- 
tore contineretur ; quod multo magis fereniflimq Angliae Reg} 
evenire debet, cui finguliin fuo regno funt fubjedti, neque 
etiam velint , poflunt Regi non efle fideliffimi. Vae namque 
illis , fi vel parvo momento ab illius voluntate recederent, 
Le Grand, torn. Hi. p. 11$. The king once faid publicly 
before the council , that if any one fpoke of him or hi? 
adlions , in terms which became them not , he would let 
them know , that he was mafter. Et qu'il n'y auroit ft 
belle t£tc quil ne fit voler. Id, p. 218. 

NOTE [G], p. 248. 

X H I S lptter contains fo much nature and even elegance, 
as to deferve to be tranfmitted to pofterity, without any 
alteration in the expreflion. It is as follows. 

<f Sir , your grace's difpleafpre and my imprifonment are 
" things fo frxange unto me , as what to write , or what 
^ to excufe, I am altogether 'ignorant. Whereas you 
" fend unto me (willing me to confefs a truth, and fo 
c< obtain your favor) by fuch an one, whom you know 
* c to be mine ancient profefled enemy , I no fooner receiv- 
* c ed this meffage by him , than I rightly conceived your 
a meaning; and, if, as you fay, confefling a truth indeed 
" may procure my fafety , I fhall with all wiliingnefe and 
* c duty perform your command. 

u But let not your grace ever imagine , that your poor 
# >yjfg will ever be brought tQ acknowledge a fault , where 
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€c not lb much as a thought thereof preceded. And to 
" fpeak a truth , never prince had wife more loyal in all 
a duty , and in all true affe&ion , than you have ever found 
* 4 in Anne Boleyn : With which name and place 1 could 
cc willingly have contented myfelf , if Go4 and your graced 
€< pleafure had been fo pleafed. Neither did 1 at any time 
tt fo far forget, myfelf in my exaltation or received queen- 
cc {hip , but that I always looked for fuch an alteration 
c< as I now find ; for the ground of my preferment being 
u on no furer foundation than your grace's fancy , the leaft 
" alteration I knew was fit and fufficient to draw that 
cc fancy to fome other object You have chofen me from 
c< a low eftate to be your queen and companion , far be- 
<c yond my defert or defire. If then you found me worthy 
tt of fuch honor ; good your grace let not any light fancy, 
" or badcounfelofmine enemies, withdraw your princely 
" favor from me; neither let that ftain, that unworthy 
" ftain , of a difloyal heart towards your good grace, ever 
c ' caft fo foul a blot on your moft dutiful, wife , and the 
cc infant princefs your daughter. Try me , good king, but 
<4 let me have a lawful trial , and let not my fworn enemies 
a fit as my accufers and judges ; yea let me receive an 
" open trial , for my truth (hall fear no open fhame ; then 
a fhall you fee either mine innocence cleared, your fuf. 

* picton and confcienee fatisfied, the ignominy and flan* 
<c der of the world flopped , or my guilt openly declared. 

* So that whatfoevcr God or you may determine of me , 
" your grace may be freed from an open cenfure, and 
<c mine offence being fo lawfully proved , your grace is at 
*' liberty, both before God and man, not only to execute 
" worthy punifhment on me as an unlawful wife , but to 
cc follow your affedtion , already fettled on that party , for 
a whofe fake I am now as I am , whofe name I could fome 

good while fmce have pointed unto , your grace not being 

* ignorant of my (ufpicmn therein. 
u But if you have already determined of me , and that 
not only my death , but an infamous flander muft bring 

* you the enjoying of your defined hqpfiae&i then I defiro 
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a of God, that he will pardon your great fin therein, 

* and likewife mine enemies, the inftruments thereof, 
u and that he will not call you to a drift account for your 
€c ungrincely and cruel ufage of me , at his general judg- 
u ment-feat, where both you and myfelf muft fhortly 
a appear , and in whofe judgment I doubt not (whatfoever 
a the world may think of me) mine innocence fhall be 
cc openly known , and fufficiently cleared. 

" My laft and only requeft fhall be , that myfelf may 

* only bear the burden of your grace's difpleafure, and 
** that it may not touch the innocent fouls of thofe poor 
u gentlemen , who ( as I underftand ) are likewife in (trait 

* imprifonment for my fake. If ever I have found ravor 
" in your fight , if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath 
ct been pleafing in your ears t then let me obtain this re- 
a queft , and I will fo leave to trouble your grace any 

* further , with mine earneft prayers to the Trinity to have- 
** your grace in his good keeping , and to dirett you in all 

* your adtions. From my doleful prifon in the Tower, 

* this fixth of May; 

ct Your moft loyal and ever faithful wife , 

a AKNE BOLEYN, * 

NOTE [H] f p. 26U 

A Propofal had formerly been made in the convocation 
for the abolition of the lefler monafteries ; and had been 
much oppofed by bifhop Fiflier, who was then alive. He 
told his brethren , that this was fairly fhowing the king the 
way , how he might come at the greater monafteries. u An 
" ax, " faid he, " which wanted a handle, came upon a 

* time into the wood , making his moan to the great trees , 
€( that he wanted a handle to work withal , and for that; 
<c caufe he was conftrained to fit idle ; therefore he made 
4i it his requeft to them , -that they would be pleafed to 
44 grant him one of their fmall faplings within the woo4 
* 4 to make him a handle; who, miftrufting no guile, 
? granted him one of their flnaller trees to make him 3 
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" handle, But now becoming a complete ax , he fell fo 

4< to work, within the fame wood, that, in procefs of 

" time , there was neither great nor (mall trees to be found 

" in the place , where the wood Hood, And fo , my lords, 

" if you grant the king thefe fmaller monafteries , you do 

4C but make him a handle , whereby , at his own pleafure , 

" he may cut down all the cedars within your Lebanons. ' 
Dr. Bailie's life of bifliop Fifher, p. 108. 

NOTE [I], p. c 79 . 

X HERE is a curious pafTage, with regard to the fup- 
prcffion of monafteries , to be found in Coke's inftitutes , 
4th Inft. qhap. i. p. 44. It is worth tranferibing , as it 
fhows the ideas of the Englifh government, entertained 
during the reign of Henry VIII. and even in the time of 
Sir Edward Coke , when he wrote his Inftitutes. It clear- 
ly appears , that the people had then little notion of being 
jealous of their liberties, were defirous of making the 
crown quite independent, and wifhed only to remove 
from themfelve$, as much as pofTible, the burthens of 
government. A large ftanding army , and a fixed revenue, 
would, on thefe conditions, have been regarded as great 
bleflings ; and it >as owing entirely to the prodigality of 
Henry , and to his little fiifpicion that the power of the 
crown could ever fail , that the Englifh owe all their pre- 
fent liberty. The title of the chapter in Coke is , Advice 
concerning neipp and plaufible Proje&s and Offers in Par- 
liament. " When any plaufible proje<ft," fays he, "is 
" made in parliament , to draw the lords and commons 
u to aflcnt to any ad, (efpecially in matters of weight 
" and importance ) if both houfes do give upon the matter/ 
" projected and promifed their confent , it fhall be moft 
" neceflary , they being trufted for the commonwealth , to 
<4 h^ive the matter projected and promifed ( which . moved 
u the houfes to confent) to be eftablifhed in the fame adt, 
" left the benefit of the ad be taken, and the matter pro-r 
" jetted and promifed never performed ? and fo the houfes 
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of parliament perform not the truft repofed in them , 
as it fell out (taking one example for many) in the reign 
of Henry the eighth: On the king's behalf, the members 
of both houfes were informed in parliament, that no 
king or kingdom was fafe , but where the king had three 
abilities ; i. To live of his own , and able to defend his 
kingdom upon any fudden invafion or infurre&ion. 2 To 
aid his confederates , otherwife they would never aflift 
him. J. To reward his well deferving fervants. Now 
the projett was , that if the parliament would give unto 
him all the abbies , priories , friaries , nunneries , and 
other monafteries , that , for ever in time then to come, 
he would take order that the fame fhould not be con- 
verted to private ufes: but firft, that his exchequer for 
the purpofes aforefaid fhould be enriched; iecondly, the 
kingdom ftrengthened by a continual maintenance of 
forty thoufand well-trained foidiers, with (kilful cap- 
tains and commanders ; thirdly , for the benefit and eafe 
of the fubjedt , who never afterwards , (as was prcfjeded) 
in any time to come , fhould be charged with fubfidics, 
fifteenths , loans , or other common aids ; fourthly , left 
the honor of the realm fhould receive any diminution 
of honor by the diflblution of the faid monafteries, 
there being twenty-nine lords of parliament of the abbots 
and priors, (that held of the king per baroniam, where- 
of more in the next leaf) that the king would create 
a number of nobles, which we omit. The faid monafteries 
were given to the king by authority of divers a&s of par- 
liament , but no provifion was therein made for the faid 
projetf , or any part thereof. " 

. NOTE [K3, p. 292. 

V/OLLIER, in his ecclefiaftical hiftory , vol. ii. p. \%t. 
has preferved an account which Cromwel gave of this con- 
ference, in a letter to Sir Thomas Wyat, the king's am- 
bafTador in Germany. " The king's majefty , " fays Cromwel, 
" for the revererice of the holy facrarnent of the altar , did 
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" fit openly in his hall , and there prefided at the difpura- 
4C tion , procefs and judgment of a miferable heretic facra- 
Cl mentary , who was burned die 20th of November. It 
44 was & wonder to fee how princely, with how excellent 
" gravity, and ineftimable majefty his highnefs etcrcifed 
w there the very office of fupreme head of the church of 
44 England. How benignly his grace eflayed to convert 
44 the miferable man : How ftrong and manifeft reafons 
44 his highnefs alledged againft him. I wifh the princes 
" and potentates of Chriftendom to have had a meet place 
" to have feen it. Undoubtedly they fliould have much 
(( marvelled at his majefty *s moft high wifdom and judgment, 
44 and reptited him no otherwife after the fame, than in 
44 a manner the mirror and light of all other Icings and 
44 princes in Chriftendom." It was by fuch flatteries, 
that Henry was engaged to make his fentiments the ftandard 
to all mankind; and was determined to enforce, by the 
fevereft penalties , his Jhong and moMifeft reafons for tran- 
fubftantiation. 

NOTE [L],p. * 9 *. 

1HERE is a ftory , that the duke of Norfolk, meeting, 
foon after this ad was pafled , one^of his chaplains, who 
was fufpedled of favoring the reformation , faid to him % 
4i Now , Sir , what think you of the law to hinder priefts 
4i from having wives?* " Yes, my lord," replies the 
chaplain, " you have done that; but I will anfwer for 
44 it, you cannot hinder men's wives from having priefts." 

NOTE [M], p. j 14. 

J. fliow how much Henry fported with law and com- 
mon fenfe; how fervilely the parliament followed all his 
caprices ; and how much both of them were loft to all fenfe 
of fliame; an ad was pafTed this feflion, declaring, that 
a precontract fliould be no ground for annulling a marriage; 
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as if that pretext had not been riiade ufe of both in the 
cafe of Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves* But the king's in- 
tention In this law is did to be a defign of reftoring the 
princefs Elizabeth to her right of legitimacy ; and it wast 
his charactct never to look father than the prefent object, 
without regarding the inconfiftency of his conduct The? 
parliament made it high treafon to deny the diflbludon of 
Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves. Herbert. 

NOTE [N], p. }29' 

X T was enacted by this parliament , that there fhould be 
trial of trealbn in any county where the king fhould ap- 
point by commiflion. The ftatutes of treafon had been, 
extremely multiplied in this reign; and fuch an expe- 
dient faved trouble and charges in trying that crime. The 
fame parliament erected Ireland into a kingdom ; and Henry 
henceforth annexed the title of king of Irelartd to his other 
titles. This feffion , the commons fifft began the practice 
of freeing any of their members , who were arretted , by 
a writ iffued by the fpeaker. Formerly it was ufual for 
them to apply for a writ from chancery to that purpofe. 
This precedent increafed the authority of the commons T 
and had afterwards important confequences. Hollingfhed, 
P- 95 S, 95*- Baker, p. 289. 

NOTE [0], p. J4°* 

JL HE perfections , exercifed during James's reign, are 
not to be afcribed to his bigotry , a vice , of which he 
feems to have been as free as Francis the firft or the em- 
peror Charles, both of whom, as well as James, fhowed y 
in different periods of their lives , even an inclination to 
the new doctrines. The extremities, to which all thefe 
princes were carried , proceeded entirely from the fituation 
of affairs, during that age, which rendered it impoflibie 
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for them to aft with greater temper or moderation, after 
they had! embraced the refolution of fupporting the ancient 
eftablifhments. So violent was the prbpenfity of the times 
towards innovation, that a bare toleration of the new 
preachers was equivalent to a formed defign of changing 
the national religion. 



END OF THE FIFTH VOLUHB. 
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